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may still be new to all excepting those who have 
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Translation of St Mark—Istriote Piracy—Submussion of Dal- 
matia—The Crusades—Siege of Tyre—Giovedi Grasso—War with 
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742 «IV TusopatTo Urso—deposed and deprived of sight 
755 Vv G4LLa—deposed and deprived of sight, 
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DOGES 


Dominico MongGARIo—deposed and deprived of 
sight 
Maurizio GaLpalo—associates his son 


GIOVANNI GALBAIO, singly,~~-associates ) 
his son { deposed 


Maurizio GAIBAIO II 


OBELERIO ANTENORE — associates his 
brothers 


BEATO ANTENORE, 
VALENTINO ANTLNORF, 


deposed 


{ ANGELO PARTICIPAZ10—associates his sons 
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1084 xxxIII 


GIOVANNI ParRTICIPAZ10—who 1s deposed, and 


JUSTINIANI PARTICIPAZIO, singly—associates his 
son 


Anorro ParricrpaAzio II 

GIOVANNI Parricipazr1o—restored and again de- 
posed 

Caross10—deposed and deprived of aght 

GIOVANNI PARTICIPA7ZIO again restored 


Prerro FRApDNNIGO—assassinated, before which 
he assoctates his son 


GIOVANNI IRADENIGO 

Urso PARTicrPazio—associates his son 
GIOVANNI PARTIcrPazio II, singly—abdicates 
PIETRO CANDIANO 

GIOVANNI Particir4zio recalled 
PintTRO TRIBUNO 

Urso ParTicipazio II —abdicates 
Pietro CANnDIANO II 

PrkLTRO BADOULRO 

Pirtro Canprano IIT —associates his son 
Pretro CANpDIANO IV , singly—massacred 
Pretro Ursho.o—abdicates 

VITALE CANDIANO—abdicates 

TriBuNO MtmmMo—abdicatcs 

PiFtro URsEOLO JI —associates his son 
G10V4AN\NI URSEOLO 

OTHoxF UrsroLo—deposed 

PizttTRO CFNTRANIGO—deposed 
DOMINICO URSEO!I 0—deposed 

Dominico FLABFNIGO 

Dominico ConraRINI 

DoMINICO S1LV10 

VITALE FALIERO 


DOUGES 3 


AD 
3084 xxxiy VirTate MICHIEL 


1102 xxxv OrpkrLAFO FArlERO 

2117 xxxvi Dominico MICHIELI 

11380 xxxvir PritTro PoLaAN!I 

1148 xxxvitr Dominico MorRosiNI 

1166 xxxix Viratr MicuAELr II —massacred 


In our own days and mm the full remembrance of 
many by whom these pages will be opened, a 
powerful and most illustrious Republic has perished 
before our eyes Her political existence has been 
utterly abolished and 1s now well ngh forgotten 
Yet, though Venice no longer holds her former 
eminent station among the mdependent Govern- 
ments of Europe , though her maritime sceptre 
has been wrested from her hand and her Eastern 
diadem plucked from her brow, though she, 
who once boasted sovereignty over almost a 
molety of the Roman world, now ranks but as a 
conquered Provmce—the scorn and the prey of 
strangers whom, im her pride, she despised as 
Barbarians , yet the memory of those glories which 
she won during her ‘ high and palmy state’ 1s, 
perhaps, more hkely to be transmitted m its full 
lustre to posterity than if she still retamed her 
dominion By a chance unexampled m former 
History, the very blow which levelled her to the 
dust burst open and disclosed the secret me- 
chanism by which her greatness had been con- 
structed , and the hidden mysteries of her State- 
policy, the riddle and the admiration of centuries, 
have been discovered and revealed but in the mo- 
ment of her expiring agony Much of atrocious 
B2 
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guilt, of oppression, cruelty, fraud, tr@gchery, 
baseness, and ingratitude will darken any teview 
of her annals But from the documents which 
the possession of her surrendered archives placed 
in the hands of her conquerors, and upon the 
faith of which the succeeding narrative 1s mainly 
founded, the rulers of Venice must be pronounced, 
without reserve, to have been pre-eminently ‘ wise 
m their generation’ It 1s our mmtention, in the 
following pages, to present im detail some of the 
most striking incidents of the History of this great 
Republic, connecting them with each other by a 
brief and rapid survey of minor events 


Tuat fertile district of Italy which 1s contamed 
at its North-eastern angle, between the Alps and 
the imnermost coast of the Adriatic gulph, was 
known at a very carly date by the name of Ve- 
netia, from its mnhabitants the Veneti, or Henets. 
The origm and migrations of this People are 
matters of deep obscurity, and they are variously 
related, according to the fancies of the genealogists 
of nations This question, however curious to the 
antiquary, 18 otherwise unimportant and may be 
safely dismissed without further mqury From 
whatever Country the Venetz may have migrated, 
the extreme position which they assumed in Italy 
proves that they were among its latest colonizers 
on the North Almost as little 1s known of them 
for a long period after their settlement as before 
their arrival, for it 1s not till the IV™ century 
of Rome that we obtain even an incidental fact 
concerning them, but this fact 1s mmportant, for 


ALLIANCE WITH ROME § 


it proves that the People to whom 1t relates must 
have been powerful and warlike, and it belongs 
also to an event upon which no less depended 
than the very existence of Rome herself At a 
time in which all was lost to the Eternal City 
except her Capitol, Polybius* tells us that the 
invading Gauls were obliged to retrace their steps 
hastily, m consequence of a diversion mto their 
own territories effected by the Venetz This good 
service was acknowledged by an embassy, from 
which resulted a formal alliance between Rome 
and Venetra 

Exclusively of any claims of gratitude, dis- 
cretion would no less prompt the Romans to 
encourage a connection with Venetza <A State, 
the territory of which embraced fifty cities and a 
population of a million and a half of soulst, 
abundant in produce, and furnishing a breed of 
horses which often successfully competed in the 
Olympic stadium with the fleetest racers of Greece, 
might, from its neighbourhood, be no less dan- 
gerous as an enemy than it had proved itself 
beneficial as an ally The transition from such 
alliance to dominion was one of the leading 
master-secrets of the policy of Rome By what 
meensible degrees the Venetz forfeited their 
independence, whether it was reluctantly sur- 
rendered to force, or willmgly accorded for pro- 
tection, 1s not now to be determined Nothmg 
more 1s known, except that, m the [I* Punic war, 
they furnished a contingent agamst Hannibal, 
and that they were at length merged among the 


* IT 18 
+t Cramer's Jéaly, vol i p. 118, and the authorities there given 
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other districts which contributed to form the Pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Gaul 
Henceforward Venetia 1s to be considered as a 
constituent part of the Roman Empire, and, dunng 
the existence of that Empire, as partaking of its 
fortunes In the division of Augustus it formed 
his X™ Region* Its boundaries were, on the 
West, a line drawn from the Athesis (Adige), to 
the Padus (Po), on the North, the Alps, the 
Adriatic on the East, and the Po once agai on 
the South 
We pass on therefore to the V™ century of the 
Chnistian cera and to the mvasion of Attila, the 
epoch from which the existence of the modern 
Venetians must be dated During the second m- 
cursion of the Gothic Alaric, when Rome 
“on herself had yielded to his assault, notwith- 
standing the splendid temporary advan- 
tages obtamed by Stilicho, Venetza was subjected, 
for more than thrce years, to the occupation and 
the ravages of the Barbarians The premature 
death of that ferocious conqueror, in the midst of 
his career of triumph, and the pacific re- 
Ao) _- treat of Is milder brother and successor, 
Adolphus, afforded but a short rehef to the 
fallng Empne for the Scythian hive contamed 
new swarms which it was preparme to pour forth , 
and The Sword of Mars, after having depopulated 
the East, was whetting itself, with yet greater 
keenness, for the harvest of Italy As Attila ad 
vanced, his fearful threat that ‘ the grass never 
grew where his horse once trod,’ was realized to 


* Pliny, book iil ch 1& 
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the very letter and when Aquileia, in revenge 
for her gallant defence, had been so levelled 
as to be even without ruins, scarcely another 4,D 
city throughout the plams of Lombardy 
ventured to oppose a resistance which must in- 
evitably involve itn hike destruction The wretched 
habitants of Concordia, Oderso, Altmo, Padua, 
and the neighbouring towns avoided the approach- 
ing tempest which they dared not abide, and, 
content with the preservation of their lives and 
their movables, they abandoned their hearths to 
the fury of the conqueror 

The great object of the fugitives was to escape 
pursuit, and security could be best obtained by 
retirement to spots either difficult of access, or 
presenting little allurement to the cupidity of an 
invader chiefly hungering after spoil Both of 
these qualifications were combined on the neigh- 
bourmg shore of the Adnatic About the mouths 
of the numerous rivers which discharge themselves 
over a space of thirty leagues on the North-western 
coast of that gulph, from Grado to Chiovza, are 
situated very numerous small islands, embanked 
against the open sea by long, narrow, mtervenng 
ships of land, which serve as so many natural 
breakwaters This aggere, as it is termed, has 
been formed by the deposit of countless rivers, a 
deposit borne down them for Ages in a rapid fall, 
and not arrested till it meets thesea, where it has 
raised itself mto impregnable ramparts (murazzz), 
against the mroads of the waves Towards the 
land, these islands are equally protected, partly 
by the channels of the great rivers, the Lizonzo, 
the Taghamento, and the Livenza, flowing from 
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the Julian Alps, the Piave, the Musone, the 
Brenta, and the Adige, swollen with the snows 
of the Tyrol, and the Po, charged with waters 
both from the Alps and Apennines, and partly 
by a yet more powerful defence in a bed of soft 
mud, covered with water not exceeding, for the 
most part, one or two feet m depth, and ex- 
tending, at the time of which we are now writing, 
between twenty and thirty miles from the outer 
shore This expanse, the Lagune, which cannot 
justly be considered either sea or land, 1s navigable 
only by skiffs drawing a few inches water but 
wherever it 1s traversed by any of the cestuaries of 
the rivers, or yet more by canals excavated for the 
purpose, ships of considerable burden may ride 
securely ‘The entrances through the outer bar- 
rier are few, and the navigation afterwards most 
intricate and difficult , so that much skill and long 
acquaintance with the water-courses are necessary 
for plotage through their labyrinths The islands 
within the barrier are scattered through various 
parts of the Lagune, some divided from each other 
but by narrow channels , others more remote, as 
so many outposts Rualto*, the chief of these, had 
long served as a port to Padua, and a few build- 
ings for naval purposes had been constructed upon 
it All else was barren, desolate, and unculti- 
vated But the very qualities which, under different 
circumstances, would have been most repulsive to 


* Revo alto, the deep stream, abbreviated into Rraléo, is first the 
name of this Island, Isola de Rialto, then of the Bridge, « Ponte 
di Rialto which connects it with the opposite bank, and lastly of 
the Fxchange, the Rialto of Shakspeare, which stands upon this 
Island 
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voluntary settlers, presented attractions and offered 
advantages to the exiles of Venetsa, not to be 
expected in other places, and the safety for which 
they might have looked im vain ona soil nichly 
indebted to Nature was to be found by them, if 
anywhere, amid this wilderness of waters 

The fall of Aquileia and the self-banishment of 
the neighbourmg mmhabitants occurred in the year 
452 of our wera but, yet earlier, some rudiments 
of its future greatness may be traced on Rialto 
A Church, dedicated to St James, had been erected 
there m 421, about the same time a decree had 
issued from Padua for the formation of a town on 
its naked shores, in order to consolidate the few 
stragglers who were to be found on the neighbour- 
ing islands , and, for the government of this 1n- 
fant community, annual magistrates, under the 
title of Consuls, had been appointed by the mo- 
ther city Sabellico has preserved a tradition, 
partially received, that the carliest buildings of 
this town were raised on the very spot now occupied 
by the Cathedral of St Mark Another belief, from 
which he assures us there 1s no dissent, affirms 
that the first foundations were laid on the 25th of 
March—a day on which none but a work of more 
than ordinary magnificence and dignity could be 
commenced It 1s the day on which the Saviour 
was conceived in the womb of the Virgin , and that 
also on which, as the Historian discovers in Holy 
writ, Adam, the parent of mankind, was formed 
by God* Pietro Justmiani has presented us in 
his History with an astrological scheme of the 


*Dec 1] lib.1] p 14 
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nativity of these foundations, calculated with pre 
cision to the hour of noon on the 25th of March 
ab 421, and he assures us that this horoscope 
prognosticates the happiest fortunes It was not 
only to this little town, however, that the exiles 
directed their steps Its narrow dimensions, in- 
deed, forbade the reception of all who thronged to 
it, and the sands of Grado, Caorlo, Malamocco, 
and Pelestrma were covercd by inmates The 
mixed feeling of regret for the homes which they 
had abandoned and of thankfulness for those in 
which they had found refuge, 1s strongly evinced 
m the name given by the townsmen of Altmo to 
the asylum which they occupied they called it 
‘‘the Port of the Deserted City ” 

Before the towns on the continent could nise 
again from their ashes, the foundations of an in- 
dependent Government had already been laid m the 
new State Each principal island elected a Tribune, 
as a judicial magistrate, who continued In office for 
a single year, and who was responsible for the 
execution of his duties toa General Assembly The 
inhabitants dedicated themselves to the only em= 
ployments which their scanty teiritory permitted, 
fishing and the manufacture of salt and safely, 
because obscurely, sheltered from the repeated 
calamities by which the Country they had aban- 
doned was desolated, they continued to gam an 
mcrease of strength by the new citizens which each 
fresh continental outrage added to their numbers 

When, in the VII™ century, the Lombards 
A D under Alboin established themselves m 
Italy, the new mvaders followed in the 
track of their Barbarian predecessors, and the 
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inhabitants whom ancient Venetza still retamed 
were compelled to seek the same asylums which, 
more than two centuries before, had received the 
origimal exiles The citizens of Altino fled to 
Torcello , those of Concordia to Caorlo, and the 
Paduans became suppliants for a refuge, which was 
not denied, mm that Rialto from which they had not 
long before demanded the obedience of a subject 
This increase of population m the islands, as it 
multiplied their mterests, so also 1t demanded a 
greater vigour than was possessed by their exist- 
mg Government The details of the change have 
not reached us, but it appears that some abuses 
sowed the seeds of party spirit, and that the 
Republic was menaced by mternal divisions On 
these accounts, the General Assembly was 
convoked at Heraclea, and it was wisely de- 
termined to confide in a single hand the 
power which hitherto had been partitioned among 
several Tribunes The title proposed was Doge, or, 
in other words, Duke It is believed that twelve 
electors, whuse names havc been preserved, and 
who are the stocks from which afterwards sprang 
the most illustrious families in Venice, united their 
suffrages in favour of Paoto Luca ANAFEsTo, 
a citizen of Heraclea His dignity was conferred 
for life, he was assisted by a Council of State, the 
members of which he himself nommated, the 
public revenue was at his disposal, the General 
Assembly was summoned at his decree, he ap- 
pomted the Judges and Tribunes, appeals from 
them lay to his jurisdiction, all ecclesiastical 
synods were convoked by him, and, although the 
election of Prelates stall remained with the People, 
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the right of investiture, which operated as a veto, 
belonged to the Doge Above all, he alone pos- 
sessed the prerogative of peace or war Little else, 
it may be 1magined, besides these extensive pri- 
vileges, was wanting to constitute a pure despotism 
This unlimited authority, lowever, does not 
appear to have been abused till the reign of the 
third Doge, Fasriciazio Urso, who was assas- 
sinated in a popular tumult which he had provoked 
by his haughtmess The experiment of a chief 
magistrate for life had been tried and appeared to 
have faled Without any dimimution of his power, 
it was now resolved to jimit its duration , 

4,> and a ruler under the title of Maestro della 
Milizia or de Soldati, elected but for a 

year, supplied the place of the abolished Doge 
Five Maestri, or Mastromili as the name became 
corrupted, are recorded in succession, before the 
title of Doge was revived The reigns which suc- 
ceeded, during many years after this renewal, were, 
for the most part, signalized by oppression on the 
side of the Prince and by resistance on that of the 
People, and they terminated, in frequent instances, 
by the expulsion of the Tyrant In one 

*o, Of these numerous struggles, the inter- 
vention of Pepm, upon whom his father 
Charlemagne had recently bestowed the Crown of 
Lombardy, was incautiously solicited, and the new 
King readily entered upon a connection affording 
pretexts for hostilities agamst a State which, from 
its contiguity with his own dominions, he might 
hope to include, one day, within their limits The 
events which followed are obscure and variously 
related , but thus much 1s certain, that the Republic 
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of the Islands was soon taught that lesson, so often 
to be learned from History, how dangerous it is 
to invite the mterference of a powerful neighbour 
It was not to secure the election of a Doge of 
Venice that the King of the Lombards had armed 

his objects were directed, through this excuse, to 
his own aggrandizement, and, taking occasion 
from the refusal of hus allies to assist him m the 
conquest of Dalmatia which he wished to add 
to his acquisitions im Istria and Friuli, he di- 
rected against the Western shore of the Adriatic 
that armament which had bcen ostensibly assem- 
bled to obtain mastery of its Eastern borders 
Heraclea and Equilo were attacked and given to 
the flames , and it was only at the personal soli- 
citation of Obelerio, the candidate whose interest 
he espoused, and who, in opposition to his fellow- 
citizens, had strongly advocated the necessity of 
joming im the Dalmatian expedition, that the re- 
maining towns escaped similar ravages, and that 
the invading troops were withdrawn A fresh pro- 
vocation, indiscreetly offered, renewed the anger 
of Pepin and he was not slow in manifesting it 
The fort of Brondolo and the islands of Chiozza and 
Pelestrina speedily surrendered to him, and Mala- 
mocco, the Capital, was already invested by troops 
thusting for its plunder, and separated from it, now 
Albiola was conquered, only by the narrow channel 
of asingie canal Pepin’s bridges were constructed, 
the stream was crossed, and he entered the city , 
but it was to a barren triumph, for the whole po- 
pulation had abandoned its walls Listening to the 
advice of Angelo Participazio, one of those great 
men whose illustrious qualities are best displayed 
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in times of danger, they had thrown themselves 
mto their galleys and taken up a position on 
Rialto, m the very centre of the Lagune, where, 
protected from invasion by broader channels, they 
determmed to maintain a desperate and extreme 
resistance The Lombard King summoned them 
to surrender at discretion On their refusal, he 
endeavoured to form a bridge of boats which was 
destroyed, and, in a second attempt to transport 
his whole forces m large vessels, well adapted for 
the open sea but little fitted for the shifting and 
uncertain depths of the Lagune, he became en- 
tangled in their shallows The islanders, profiting 
by his embarrassment, set fire to the stranded 
vessels, and continued the work of destruction till 
the flow of the returning tide enabled the shattered 
fleet to withdraw to Malamocco The towns 
already in the power of the mvader endured the 
fullest calamities which defeat and disappomted 
ambition could imflict, and Pepm, having thus 
far gratified his revenge, abandoned all further 
operations and retreated to the continent 
ANGLLO Particrpazio had saved his Country, 
and thechief dignity which she could bestow 
“op - Was his just reward Obelerio wassolemnly 
rejected, and the new Doge actively en- 
gaged himself in the confirmation of that security 
to which his wisdom had pointed the way The 
sixty islets which clustered round Rialto were con- 
nected with it and each other by bridges, a new 
Capital arose within their circuit, a Cathedral 
and a Ducal Palace were founded on the site 
which they still occupy, and the name of the 
Province on Terra Firma from which the citizens 
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derived their origin was given to the metropolis 
which they were creatng Such was the bitth of 
VENICE 

In the reign of J ustrntani Particrpazio, the son 
and successor of Angelo, undistinguished 
by events of more important character, 
the Venetians became possessed of the 
relics of that Samt 1o whom they ever afterwards 
appealed as the great patron of their State and city 
These remams were obtained from Alexandria by 
a pious stratagem, at a time when the Church 
wherein they were origimally deposited was about 
to be destroyed im order that its rich marbles 
might be applied to the decoration of a Palace 
At that fortunatc season, some Venetian ships (it 
ys said no less than ten, a fact proving the pros- 
perous extent of their carly commerce) happened 
to be trading in that port, and their captains, 
though not without much difhculty, succeeded in 
obtainmg from the Priests who had the custody of 
the holy treasure its deliverance mto their hands, 
in order that it might escape profanation It was 
necessary, however, that this transfer should be 
made m secrecy , for, we are assured by Sabellico, 
who relates the occurrence mmmutely, that the mira- 
eles which had been daily wrought at the Saimt’s 
shrine had strongly attached the populace to his 
memory The Piests carefully opened the cere- 
ments in which the body was enveloped , and con- 
sidering, doubtless, that one dead Samt possessed 
no less intrinsic virtue and value than another, they 
very adroitly substituted the corpse of a female, 
Sta Claudia, in the folds which had been occupied 
by that of St Mark But they had widely erred 
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in their graduation of the scale of beatitude So 
great was the odour of superior sanctity, that a 
rich perfume diffused itself through the Church at 
the moment at which the grave-clothes of the 
Evangelist were disturbed, and the holy robbery 
was well nigh betrayed to the eager crowd of 
worshippers, who, attracted by the sweet smell, 
thronged to mspect the relics and to ascertam 
their safety After examination, they ietired, satis- 
fied that their favourite Samt was mviolate , for the 
sht which the Priests had made in his cerements 
was behind and out of sight But the Venetians 
still had to protect the embarkation of their prize 

For this purpose, effectually to prevent all chance 
of search, they placed the body m a large basket 
stuffed with herbs and covered with joints of pork 

The porters who bore it were instructed to cry loudly 
' Khanzir, Khanzir? * and every true Mussulman 
whom they met carefully avoided the uncleanness 
with which he was threatened by contact with this 
orbidden flesh Even when once on board, the 
20dy was not yet quite safe, for accident might 
eveal the contents of the basket , 1t was therefore 
wrapped in one of the sails and hoisted to a 
yard-arm of the main-mast, till the moment of 
leparture Nor was tls precaution unnecessary , 
for the unbelievers instituted a strict search for con- 
raband goods before the vessel sailed Durmg 
he voyage, the ship was in danger from a violent 
orm, and but for the timely appearance of the 
Saint, who warned the captain to furl his sails, she 
vould inevitably have been lost The joy of the 


* Khanzir, Arab alog A cape on the coast of Syria is named 
tas ef Khanzir,i ¢. hog’s head 
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Venctians, on the arrival of this precious cargo, 
was manifested by feasting, music, processions, 
and payers An ancient tradition was called to 
mind, that St Mark, m his travels, had visited 
Aquileia, and having touched also at the Hun- 
dred Isles, at that time unmhabited, had been 
mformed, m a prophetic vision, that his bones 
should one day repose upon their shores Venice 
was solemnly consigned to his protection The 
Samt himself, or lus Lion, was blazoned on her 
standaids and impressed on her comage , and the 
shout of the populace, whether on occasions of 
sedition or of joy, and the gathermg cry of the 
armies of the Republic im battle was, henceforward, 
‘Viva San Mareo 

The Lion of St Mark has a more profound 
rieaning than he may appcar to bear at first sight 
fsthce Heralds would blazon hm, he 1s azure, 
stegeant, lis wings or, and he holds a book argent, 
open under his paws He sits, as we are told, m 
order to shew that the Venetians are wise and pa- 
cific, for sages and counsellors mostly use that 
attitude moicover tu evince that they conquer 
rather by address than by violence, as it was said 
of the Romans—Romanus sedendo vincit He 1s 
winged, to shew that they are prompt m caccution 
On one occasion these wings furnished a pungent 
reply to an Impezal ambassador who myuired 
m what Country such a species of Lions was to be 
found? ‘ In the same Country,’ answered the reign- 
mg Doge, ‘ which produces Spread Eagles’ The 
legend written on the book 1s Pax tobi, Marce, 
Evangelista meus, the salutation addressed by an 
Angel to the Sait when he landed, as above 
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mentioned, at the spot now occupied by the 
Church and Convent of San Francesco della 
Vigna But in time of war, the book 1s closed, 
and a naked sword 1s placed in the Lion’s paws *. 
It 1s scarcely necessary to add that the first 
notion of the Lion 1s borrowed from one of the 
visions of Daniel of the four great beasts which 
that Prophet saw, ‘ the first was like a Lion and 
had Eagle’s wmgst’ But the symbols of the 
Evangelist have been a matter fruitful of discussion 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his reception 
and the many subsequent testimonies of high 
honour which he received, the Samt occasionally 
proved capricious and did not always deign to 
shew himsclf even to his most illustrious visiters 
Two centuries after the above Translation (1094) 
when the Emperor Henry III made an express 
pugrimage to lus shrine, tle body had very petu- 
lantly disappeared The Pricsts had recourse to 
prayer and fastmg for its recovery, and the whole 
Capital was engaged im tears, abstinence, and sup- 
plication At length the Samt relented One 
morning the Sacristan whose turn It was to attend 
the Church m which the body ovght to have been 
found, perceived, on entermg, a fragrant odour 
and a brillant light which issued from a parti- 
cular column The simple Priest imagmed that 
there was a fire and ran up im affright to extm- 
guish it, nor was his alarm dimimished when he 
saw a human arm protrudmg from the column 
He hastened to the Doge and announced this 
marvel, and the Bishop of Olvolo and the other 


* Amelot dela Houssaye Hist du Gouvern de Venise,p 568 
tTvu 4, 
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Clergy, having been summoned, repaired with pro- 
found devotion to the Church There, as they 
knelt before the pillar, the arm dropped a nng 
from one of the fingers of its hand into the Bishop’s 
bosom , and at the same time the column opened 
and displayed an iron coffin inclosmg the remains 
of the Evangelist The holy corpse wrought 
numerous miracles, and a Feast was instituted to 
commemorate its mvention On each 24th of 
July, while the Magnificat was bemg chanted, 
the congregation was sprinkled with rose water, mn 
memory of the swect odour, and two tapers were 
lighted before the pillar Among the other relies, 
which on this occasion were borne abroad in splen- 
did procession, was an autograph of his Gospel 
fiom the Evangelist’s own pen, in which, unhap- 
p ly, learned men arc undcetermmed whether the cha- 
racter 1s Grcek or Latin *, and whether the material 
18 paper or parchment The ring was sacrilegiously 
stolen, in the year 1585, and, perhaps, the body has 
undergone a similar fate Having bccn placed ma 
receptacle more worthy of it, the secict of which 
was intrusted to none save the Doge, and the 
Provycditorx—ofheas especially appomted for the 
Saint’s guardianship—a magnificcnt Church was 
decreed and built over this mysterious tombt+ Yet 
a modern traveller, who was bv no means likely to 
approach this legend with an eye of scepticism, 
roundly taxes Carossio, who about twenty years 





* Hey’s Lertures, I 37, where arcference 1s given to Michaehs, 
§12 4to Buta full account of the MS may be found in the Ds 
arvum Itahcum of Montfaucon (c 1v,p 55) That profound scholar 
and antiqu ury cx umined it very closely and decided that 1t was Latin 
He desciibes it as perishing trom the dampness of its repository 

t+ Sabcllico, Decad I Ltb V adin 
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afterwards for a short tame usurped the throne, 
with a private sale of the relics ‘Since his time,’ 
says Eustace, ‘ the existence of the body of St 
Mark has never been publicly ascertamed. The 
place, however, where the sacred deposit lies 1s ac- 
knowledged to be an undivulged secret , or, perhaps, 
mn less cautious language, to be utterly unknown * ’ 
A whole century ensued presenting little matter 
which deserves attention, and the reigns of the six 
Doges by which that period was occupied 
AP may be passed in silence Under Canp1ano 
° II , occurred one of those events which 
vividly depict the manners of the Age to wluch 
they belong, and which, though affectmg im- 
dividuals rather than a nation, cxcite never- 
theless very powerful mterest and almost connect 
History with Romancet According to an 
ancient usage, the marriages among the chef 
familics at Venice were cclebrated publicly The 
same day and the same hour witnessed the union 
of numerous betrothed, and the eve of the Feast 
of the Purification, on the return of which the 
Republic gave portions to twelve young maidens, 
was the season of this joyous anniversary It was 
to Olivolo, the residence of the Patriarch, on the 
extreme verge of the city, that the ornamented 
gondolas repaired on this happymorming There, 
hailed by music and the gratulations of their assem- 
bled kindred, the lovers disembarked, and the 
festive pomp, swelled by a long train of frends, 
richly clad, and bearing with them, in proud dis- 
* Classical [owr, vol 1 p 171 


t Mr Rogers 2n his Italy, ‘The Biedes of Venice,’ has already 
familarized English ears with this most romantic incidert 
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play, the jewels and nuptial presents of the brides, 
proceeded to the Cathedral The Pirates of Istria 
had long marked this peaceful show as affording a 
rich promise of booty , for, at the time of which we 
are writing, the Arsenal and its surrounding man- 
sions were not yct m existence, Olivulo was 
untenanted, except by Priests, and its neighbour- 
hood was entirely without mhabitants In these 
deserted spots, the Corsairs laid their on ambush the 
night before the ceremony, and while the unarmed 
and unsuspecting citizens were yet engaged m the 
marriage rites before the altar, a rudc and fero- 
cious troop burst the gates of the Cathedral Not 
content with seizmg the costly ornaments which 
became their prize, they tore away also the weeping 
ind heart-broken brides and hurried them to then 
vessels The Doge had honoued the Fc stuval with 
uls presence, and, deeply touched by the rage and 
despair of the disappomted bridegrooms, he sum- 
moned the citizens to arms — Hastily assembling 
such galleys as were in the harbow., they profited 
by a favourable wind, and ovcrtook the ravishers 
before they were cxtricated trom the Lagune of 
Caorlo Candiano led the attach, and, such was 
its fury, that not a single Istriote cscaped the 
death which he merited The maidens were 
brought back im triumph, and, on the evening of 
the same day, the interrupted rites were solem- 
nized with joy, no doubt much heightened by a 
remembrance of the penl which had so well nigh 
prevented their completion The memory of this 
singular event was long kept alive by an annual 
procession of Venetian women on the Eve of the 
Punification, and by a solemn visit paid by the 
Doge to the Church of Sta Mana Formosa 
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It was by the trunkmakers (cassellarz) of the 
island on which the abovenamed Church stands, that 
the greater part of the crew, hastily collected on this 
occasion, was furnished, and Candiano, as areward 
for their bravery, asked them to demand some 
privilege They re quested this annual visit to their 
island ‘ What,’ sand the Prmcc, ‘1t the day should 
prove rainy ’’—‘ We will send you hats to cover 
your licads, and if you are thirsty we will give you 
drmk’ Tocommemorate this question and reply, 
the Puiest of Sta Maria was used to offer to the 
Doge, on landme, two flasks of malhmsy, two 
oranges, and two hats adoined with his own 
armorial bearings, those of the Pope, and those of 
the Doge The Marian Games (La Festa delle 
Marie), of which this andata formed part, and 
which lasted for six days, continued to be cele-~ 
brated till they wer: mterrupted by the public 
distress durmy the War of Cluozza* They were 
renewed two hundred years afterwards with yet 
greater pomp, but of the time at which they fell 
mto total disuse we are unable to speak 

The three reigns which immediately followed 
were barren of events of mterest, though not un- 

marked by bloodshed and mternal tumult 
we At length onc Doge, Prerro Urseroto 1, 

deservedly acquired the affections of his 
subjects , but the gentle virtues to which he was 
mdebted for their love were of that class which 
rendered the toils of Government irksome, and, 
having resolved upon abdication, after two short 
years of rule, lic quitted lis Palace under disguise 
and by stratagem, in order to escape detention, 
and secluded himsclf in the neighbourmg Abbey 

* Sabellico, Dec I hb hi p 66 
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of Perpignan There, his meekness and devotion 
obtained for him far higher honours than those of 
the throne which he had resigned, and, after his 
death, the Holy See enrolled him among her list of 
Samts His memory was long venerated by his 
countrymen, and even so late as the year 1732, his 
right arm, inclosed, as a relic of mestimable 
value, in a silver shrine of exquisite workmanship, 
was deposited in thc Treasury of St Mark’s Thir- 
teen years, with the intervention of two reigns, 
passed before his son, a J1* Pretro Ur- 

sFoLo, was called to the throne Report 4)? 
asserted that the abdicated Doge, already 
advanced many steps towards jus future canoni- 
vation, had long ago prophesied the greatness 
of his child On this account, the most favour- 
ible auguries attended the openmg reign, and 
the wise administration of the new Prince jus- 
tified the hopes of lis Country The largely 
extended commerce of Venice, by increasing 
her internal wealth and resources, had awakened 
also her ainbition for foreign conquest, and the 
lapse of five centuries, through which we have 
passed m the above brief sketch of her History, 
had not only raised the origmal small band of 
exiles and fishermen into a rich, powerful, and 
independent nation, but, at the same time, had 
created a natural wish that these riches and this 
power should find a wider scence of display than 
was afforded by the narrow limits of the Lagune 
and a few adjoming ports Urseolo I] was fitted 
for the crisis at which he reigned Having, m 
the first mstance, appeased the rage of domestic 
faction, he next addressed himself to commercial 
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Treaties , and his negotiations secured yet more 
fully than it had hitherto been possessed, the 
command of the chicf neighbouring ports and 
rivers of Italy, obtained cxtensive privileges and 
exemptions from the Greck Emperor, and culti- 
vated the good-will and alliance of the Syrian 
and Egyptian Sultans  Venicc, long before the 
close of the A™ century had become the em- 
porium not only of Italy but of Grecce and of 
all the Countries bordermg on the Adriatic and 
wlile Pisa, Genoa, and Amalfi, subsequently her 
clicf maritime competitors, were but scantily 
known, she was the crxclusive factor between 
Europe and the Levant The Lastcin coast of 
the Adriatic, notwithstanding this commcrcial 
pre-cmmencc of Venice, possessed numcrous ports 
mamtammeg thamscly<¢s by an advantageous trade 
As each of the Ikmpircs which bordercd them on 
either confine diminished in streneth, these dis- 
tricts gradually asserted mdcpendence , and ther 
progress was naturally regarded with a watchtul 
and jealous cye by the Venctian Government 
But the Istrians, the Liburnians and the Dal- 
matians were destincd to aggrandize, not to rival, 
the Queen of the Adriatic = Venice, no less than 
her maritime neighbours, contmucd to be harassed 
by the Pirates of Narcnta, and whiatcver occa- 
sional exemption she might enjoy from plunder 
was purchascd by the diseraccful humiliation of an 
annual tribute We hnow not whether, as has 
been somctimes said, the Dalmatian towns volun- 
tarily tendered submission as the price of delivery 
from these robbers or whether the Venetians 
plausibly armed im their defence, as a preteat to 
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veil ultimate designs of conquest but, in the 
Spring of 997, a powerful fleet was manned, 

either for their protection or subjection, 4)? 
and the Doge, having received the stan- 

dard of St Mark from the hands of the Bishop, 
embarked on the first expedition undertaken by lus 
Country for extension of territory His progress 
was a continued, and for the most part, a peaceful 
trimph At Parenzo and at Pola, he was ad- 
mitted with open arms by the citizens who sohi- 
cited jim to adopt them as cluldren of lis Re- 
pubic Capo d’Istria, Pirano, Isola, Fmone, 
Rovigno, Humago, and Zara, all proflercd oaths 
of fealty and hauled him as delivcrer and Sove- 
ragn  Mulamnir, King of Croatia, found safcty 
in allhancc, cemented by the marriage of his son 
with a diwghtcr of the Doge — Equal submission 
awaited him from Spalatro to Liss1, and the first 
resistance which ho encountered was offered by 
the islands Curzola and Lesma = The former of 
these was won without difliculty, for it possessed 
little means of defence, but Losma presented a 
formidable opposition, both from thc nitural 
advantages of its site, and yct more from the pre- 
caution of the Narcntines who had cstablished on 
it a depdt strongly fortificd and gaintsoned = The 
Venetians speedily blockaded the port and in- 
vested the town, and, on the refusal of ther first 
summons, they pressed to the assault The 
defence was long and brave and the carnage 
proportionatel, murderous, but, in the end, the 
garrison was compelled to yield The hives of 
the mhabitants were spared, and on the same 
spot whereon the Doge received the keys of 
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Lesina, the submission of Ragusa also, extorted by 
the terror of his arms, was tendered and accepted 

The possession of Curzola and Lesina, the 
outworks of Narenta, rendered that bay itself 
defenceless , andthe Venetian army, disembarking 
without opposition, desolated the neighbourhood 
with fire and sword Few of the mhabnitants 
escaped this war of exturmmation, and when, 
fatigued with slaughter, the mvaders admitted the 
small remnant to terms, those terms were such as 
the recollection of two centuries of myury might 
be expected todictate The tribute was abolished, 
the population disarmed, mdemmities for former 
plunder were ngidly demanded, and the whole 
resources of thus littl State, if a union of Pirates 
may be so named, were placed at the command 
of the victors The Government of all these 
newly-acquircd territorics was framed after a 
model of great simplicity, and without any dis- 
tmction between cessions and conquests A 
Podesta, nommated by the Doge trom some 
principal family in Venice, administered mm each 
town in the name of the Republic , and the natives 
were utterly excluded from participation in public 
affairs 

These brillant successes of Urseolo were grate- 
fully acknowledged To the title of Duke of 
Venice, was annexed that of Duke of Dalinatia, 
the Emperor Otho III honoured him by be- 
coming sponsor to his son, and, on a progress 
which he made to Rome, after passing three days 
im Venice, he relieved her, at the prayer of the 
Doge, from a testimony of vassalage which had 
become offensive to the growing pride of the 
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citizens , declining the receipt of a robe of cloth 
of gold which had hitherto been annually sent as 
a mark of dependence More substantial tokens 
of Imperial favour were shewn by exemptions 
granted throughout his dommuions, and by per- 
mission to occupy certam neighbourmg ports. 
This visit of Otho was paid under the most rigid 
meognito He arrived at night, attended by not 
more than five domestics, and was received in 
the Monastery of San Scrvolo, as affording rcadier 
mcans of concealment than any other private or 
public lodeamg The Doge, having becn admitted 
to his first audionce, which also took place by 
night, after cxchanginy congratulations with the 
Emperor, accompanied hm to St Mark’s, whence 
Otho, having paid his devotions, passed with no 
less secrecy to the Ducal Palace  Durng his 
stay, Urscolo, to avoid suspicion, always dined m 
public, and, in the evenmg, supped in intimate 
fanuliarity with his illustrious guest It was not 
ull three days after the Lanpe ror’s departure, that the 
Doge convohcd a Gencral Assembly, and, having 
announced the visit of Otho and the gracious 
concessions to Which he had been pleased to 
agree, received the wanncst thanks and applause 
of his People, for the consummate prudence and 
unviolable secrecy which he had mamtaincd So 
carly was inystcry, even respecting trifles, cstcemed 
a praiseworthy quality in the rulers of Venice! 
The reign of Ornonr, the son of Pietro 

Urseolo, was distinguished by the conquest = 4? 
of Hadria. In a war which her citizens 
provoked by a claim to tle territory of Loredo, the 
Doge vigorously marched to repulse an attack upon 
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that district, defeated the mvaders, and, pursuing 
their routed forces, besieged, captured, and de- 
stroyedtheir town Such was the fate of that once 
great and flourishing city which, in times of remote 
antiquity, was doubtless the chief port of its cog 
nate Adriatic Fven if not of much earlier origin, 
it was the prmeipal scat of such commerce as the 
Tuscans enjoyed when ther dommion extended 
from that sca to the Mediterrancan so late as 
the IV" century, Pliny speaks of its ‘ noble 
harbour ” and, atthe period which we arc now con= 
sidering, it retained sufficient power to need the 
direct chastisenicnt of Venice, but, m our own 
days, both Man and Nature appear jomtly to 
have conspired agunst its prosperity — It 15 stll, 
indeed, the scat of a Bishop, but it has dwindled 
into a mean and ruincd village, reccted even by 
the sea bearme its nunc, and removed, by one 
of those changes not uncommon on a shifting 
coast, no loss than cightecn miles from the waters 
which onec bore riches to its haven 
Dominico FLasiniao, who succeeded to the 
throne m 1030, procured the cnactment of 
x " an important and most salutary law = The 
State had hitherto been savcd from here di- 
tary usurpation solely by the frequent recurrence of 
Msurrection and, occasionally, of lawless bloodshed 
The greater number of Doers hid endeavoured to 
pcrpetuate the succession in thar own families , 
five had already sprung from a single stoch, 
several had been associated without even the 
nominal consent of the Pcople, and the remedies 
which the Republic had becn compelled to apply 
in four stances were no milder than death or 
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bamshment A law was now proposed that no 
successor should in future be named during the 
lifetime of the reignmg Doge It was unani- 
mously accepted, recorded as a fundamental msti- 
tute of the Government, and ever afterwards ob- 
served inviolably 

The Chroniclers have presented an amusing 
picture of the luxurious habits of the Constantino- 
politan fair one, who shared the crown of 
Dominico Sir vio, a later Doge Such,we 4,2 
are assured, was the extent of her refinement 
—adeo morosd furt ele gantia,—that she banished 
the use of plam water from her toilet, and washed 
herself only with the richest and most flagrant me- 
dicated preparations Her apartments were so satu- 
rated with perfumes that those who were unaccus- 
tomed to such odours often famtcd upon entering * , 
and as the climax of sinful mdulgence (for such it 
appears to the narrator), m the mordmate pride of 
her evil heart, she refused to cmploy her fingers 
in cating and never touched her meat unless with 
a golden fork = Her cnd was in muscrable con- 
trast with these Svbaritic manners = She was 
stricken with a sore disease, Considered, no doubt, 
as an especial yudyment, and her suflermgs, which 
were long protracted, wore of such a nature, as to 
excite rather the disgust than the pity of her 
atiendants t 

, AD 
Virare Fatirro, who was next called to — jus4 


® The Venetian ladics are still morbidly scnsible to the smell of 
perfumes Mr W 8S hose, in his very agreeable Letters from the 
North of Italy, describes them as fainting at the odour of common 
essences, and spc ths of well authenticated instances of deaths in 
childbed from similar causes 

{¢ Sabellico, Vecad I, Lib 4, ad ann 107], who cites Damianus 
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the throne, largely benefited the Republic by skilful 
negociations The Greek Empcror, Comnenus, 
renounced in favour of Venice the pretensions 
which he had hitherto assertcd to nomial sove- 
reignty over Dalmatia, he granteda free entrance 
to her ships ito all his ports, and assigned ware- 
houses for their goods , he naturalized her resi- 
dents at Constantmople, and he compelled the 
merchants of Amalfi to pay an annual tribute to the 
Cathedral of St Mark The establishment of a Fair 
in honour of that Samt, which occurred about this 
time, by mmgling the purposes of devotion with 
those of commerce, attracted numerous throngs 
of visiturs to the Venctian Capital who, by the 
lareeness of their ¢xpcnditurc, contributed to the 
increast of the national wealth So lucrative did 
these mstitutions prove, that other canonized re- 
mains received similar honours , and such was the 
consequent ardour with which rclics wore collected, 
as allurcments for pilerim-merchants, that when 
the agents who had been despitched to purchase 
the body of San Tarasio, a defunct Patnarch of 
Constantmople, faued m ther bidding, the Samt 
was transported to the Adriatic by means very 
littl m accordance with honcsty 

A new and far wider scence of Conquest was 
opened by this alliance with Constantinople , 
and the narrow limits of the Adriatic were no 
longer to bound the Venetian dommion — It is 
not hcre that we need trace the rise of the Cru- 
sades, nor the manifold causes which summoned 
the whole armed population of Europe to a ro- 
mantic and perilous warfare in the East The part 
borne by Venice in these expeditions rendered her 
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most illustrious the consequences were greater 
than her most sanguine citizens could dare to 
imagme im their warmest and most glowing 
dreams of ambition, and it 1s only to her share m 
this extraordinary portion of History and to the 
brillant results which she drew from it, that we 
propose to confine our narrative 

To whatever extent Venice may have partaken 
in the gencral Religious enthusiasm which filled 
the ranks of the Crusaders, there were reasons also 
of worldly policy which must have prompted 
her to be among the most forward m any contest 
of which the East was to be the theatrc — Greatly 
as she might desirc the expulsion of the Infidels 
who profaned the holy places and cngrossed_ the 
wealth of Syna, and much as she mht wish to 
tupplant the present possessors of spots so favour- 
«ble to Religious ardour and to Oriental commerce , 
her mterests no less powerfully demandcd that she 
should prevent the intrusion of those who were 
hkely to become competitors with herself, and 
she could not but forese¢ that im the sane propor- 
tion in which other Luropean nations became 
established m the Levant, cven 50 her own mere 
cantile prosperity was about to be diminished 
Whatcver hesitation, therfore, might at first be 
felt, must have been owmeg to the natural coldness 
and repugnance, or rather the alarm and jealousy, 
with which the Grcek Emperor observed the 
approach of those vast armamcnts which were 
pourmg mto ns nughbourhood from the West 
Venice was in too close conncction with Con- 
stantmople, and, for the present, too deeply 
concerned in preserving her amicable relations 
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with that Court, to run the hazard of gvmg 
offence by acting contrary to its wishes Two 
years, therefore, appear to have elapsed after the 
departure of the first champions of the Cross, 
betore the Repubhc determmed to provide her 
contingent to the great confederacy, and in the 
very outset, an event occurred, sufficiently mani- 
festng how hittle likely she was to forget her 
private and national advantages in the furtherance 

of the gcneral cause The fleet which sailed 
ice from the Adnatic, while Virtanen MIcHIE.I 

was Doge, consisted of somewhat more than 
two hundred vessels, of which one half was furnished 
by the Dalmatian ports Arrived off Rhodcs, it 
formed a junction with a Pisan armamcnt, bound to 
the same coasts, and directed to the same object 
The two Republics were on terms of professed amity 
with each othcr, when an unseemly difference, 11 
accoiding with the avowed motives of their expe- 
dition, led to a dispute and a battle The little 
wland of San Nicolo contained the body of the 
Samt from whom it was named—a deposit of much 
value m the cves of the Venetians, for reasons 
which we have just stated Whether the purchasers 
wert niggardly in the price which thcy offered, or 
whether the Caloyers, to whom the merchandise 
belonged, were exorbitant in their demands, 1s 
not now to be ascertained, but the Venetians, 
unable to complete a satisfactory bargam, resolv ed 
to posscss by force that which they could not ob- 
tain by negotiation The relics were torn fiom 
their sliinc, and conveyed to one of the Venetian 
galleys, not however to be received in peace, 
for the partition of the spoil became an object of 
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dispute between the allies The Pisans urged that, 
being on the spot, they were entitled to at least 
half the body , the Venetians denied their claim to 
any part of it Angry words were quickly suc- 
ceeded by direct hostilities, and the two Chnistian 
fleets, designed to rescue the Holy Sepulchre trom 
unbelicvers, diverted their arms, mn the first m- 
stance, to purposes of mutual destruction, for the 
possession of a dead man’s bones The superior 
number of the Venetians did not allow victory to 
be long suspended, and the capture of twenty 
Pisan galleys and of five thousand prisoners was 
the result of the contest 

The coast of Syria was occupied by the Cru- 
saders, and it was there that the aid of the Ve- 
netians would have been most effectual true, 
bowever, to the pursuit of gain, they directed 
their course, after this engagement, to Smyrna, 
an undefended town, which could not offer 
resistance to their pillage Whether they assisted 
afterwards in the blockade and conquest of Jaffa 
18 by no means certain, sure it 1s, however, that, 
before the approach of winter, they rcturned to 
their harbours, bearing with them the fruits of 
their piracy, and devoutly committing the relics 
of San Nicolo to a Chapel on the Isle of Lido In 
the following campaign, they partook, in some de- 
gree, in the successes at Ascalon and at Caiapha 
but their co-operation was tardy and languid The 
more vigorous exertions of the next Doge, 
OrpeELAFo Fatiero, contributed to the re- A D. 
duction of Acre, of Sidon, and of Berythus, 
and, as the Christian arms advanced in Palestine, 
Venice, no less than the other maritime Republics, 
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largely partook of the benefits of conquest, and 
the seeds of future jealousy were sown among 
them by the very equality of partition If Venice 
obtained, from the profuse liberality of Baldwin, 
one fourth part of the city of Acre, a free com- 
merce throughout his new Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and an immunity, within its lamits, from all yurisdic+ 
tion excepting that of her own magistrates, stil] the 
possession of a quarter of Antioch, and the envied 
dignity of Patriarch of the Holy City accorded to 
the Pisans, and the grant of similar distinctions or 
commercial privileges to the Genoese, were cal- 
culated to excite alarm m a rival Power To what 
fearful extent these apprehensions spread them- 
selves we shal] hercafter perceive 
Fahiero, before the close of his reign, was sum- 

moned tothe reduction of Zara, which had 
AD opened her gates tu the King of Hungary 

rN 

The trumph of the Dog: was complete 
he defcated the mvaders, and pursued them 
into their mountam fastnesses , and, having suf- 
fiuently punished the revolters, hc was mvested, 
on his return to Venice, with the title of Duke of 
Croatia Within threc years, a fresh spirit of 
disaffection manifested itself and the Hunganans 
agam advanced The result was widely different 

Faliero was mortally wounded in a battle 
AD under the walls of Zara, and the few of his 
1117 

troops who escaped from the field re- 
gained their transports with difhculty The King 
of Hungary, elated by his success, refused the 
terms proposed to him and consented only to a 
éuspension of arms during the next five years 
‘ The resources of the State, however, were too 
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powerful to be impaired by this partial reverse ; 
and the slight disgrace attaching to it was soon to 
be obliterated by fresh and more distinguished 
triumphs m the East There, the 1I* Baldwin, 
pressed on all hands by the Infidels, solicited the 
general aid of Christendom , and while his ambas- 
sadors were awakening the pious zeal and stimu. 
latmg the commercial appetite of the Venetians, 
news of his capture and of the imminent peril of 
Jerusalem accelerated the succours which they 
were preparing to furnish The Doge Dominico 
Micuietr commanded an annament which has 
been estimated at not less than two hundred vessels; 
and among these were several valleys of more than 
ordinary dimensions, each banked with a hundred 
ears and each oar requinng two men to ply it 
The Saraccn flect was stationed in the bay 

of Jaffa, and, percciving at first onlv afew 4 D 

ships of burden, which Micheli had placed 

in the van to cover his advancc, was unappre- 
hensive of attack The battle began at day- 
break, and an untoward eycnt, mm its very come 
mcncement, increased the terror mto which the 
Infidcls had been thrown by their surprise The 
galley bearmy the Doge himself, bemg a swifter 
vessel than its mates, first entered the enemy’s 
line, and, as chance determined, bore down upon 
the Saracen Admiral the shock was irresistible, 
and the hostile vessel sank with all its crew Ags 
the conflict became general, the Saracens, dis- 
pinted by the loss of their Chief, fought every 
where at disadvantage Yet their resistance was 
long and bloody, the two entire lines were en- 
gaged ship to ship, and it was chiefly by thew 
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desperate resolution in boarding that the Venetians 
were in the end successful and the enemy was com- 
pletely destroyed Some allowance may, perhaps, 
be made for the rhetorical style of the Archbishop 
of Tyre when he records the hideous slaughter m 
this action the victors, he assures us, however 
incredible it may sound, stood on their decks 
ancle-deep in the blood of thew foes, the sea, 
for a circuit of two miles (Furcherius enlarges 
this space to four), was tinged with a scarlet 
dye, and the numerous unburied corpses which 
floated to the shore bred a contagious disorder by 
their putrescence Michieli sullied his victory by 
the cruel execution of lus clnef prisoners, and, 
leaving hus fleet at Jafla, hastened on in person to 
Jerusalem, where he celebrated the Festival of 
Christmas There, sagaciously directing the ex- 
citement which his recent victory had produced, he 
concluded with the Council of Regency a Treaty 
most advantageous to the mterests of his Republic. 
One fourth of Acre, as we have already seen, had 
been granted to the Venetians A new allotment 
bestowed on them an entire street in each city of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, with a bath, a bake- 
house, a market, and a church, all their imports 
were permitted to pass free from duty, no taxes 
were to be paid by them, and so paramount an 
authority was attributed to their magistrates, that 
in all cases in which a resident Venetian was defend- 
ant, he was to be tried in his own native Courts, 
and it was solely as prosecutor that he was come 
pelled toappear before a Royal Judge In the par- 
tation of future conquests, a third of Tyre, Ascajon, 
and their dependencies, when won (a consequence 
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upon which the sanguine hopes ofthe Crusaders 
stave reckoned), was to be assigned to the Vene- 
tians , who, as some acknowledgment for this tern- 
tory, were to supply a third of the garrison of Tyre, 
but even these troops were to be mamtamed and 
paid at the King’s eapense, who set apart for the 
purpose 300 golden hesants 

His future services thus amply rewarded before- 
hand, the Doge prepared forthe field) While the im- 
pression of their defc at was recent, 1t was naturally 
supposcd that the Infidels would fccl discouraged , 
and that soine great enterprise might be success 
fully undertaken But to what quarter was this 
enterprise to be directed’ Forethought was not 
among the qualities which marked the Crusadmg 
Chicfs , and it would have becn idle to expect that 
anv plan for a future campaign should have been 
meditated and digested, or that they should even 
know on what pomt thar foe was most vulnerable 
But supernatural guidance, it was believed, was 
always at hand to supply any defect of human pru- 
dence , andto this decision the Christian fortunes 
were cntrusted The names of the chief Syrian 
citics, or at least of Tyre and Ascalon concernmg 
which most doubt cxisted, wore written on 8¢ parate 
papers and deposited im an wn — This urn was 
placed upon the altar , and, aftcr the cele- 
bration of a solemn Mass, an orphan child = 4 
was employed to draw out the lot which was : 
to decide the march of the Crusading hosts Tyre 
was the name borne by thc fatal scroll , and no 
object of greater mportancc or of greater difhculty 
could have been selected, for the joint torces of 
the Sultans of Damascus and Egypt, under able 
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commanders, garrisoned, with no incompetent 
numbers, the vast circuit of its walls, and 
nineteen miles of ramparts bristled with armed 
defenders The sea encompassed it on all sides, 
save where a channel, in its narrowest part more 
than half a mile m breadth, was crossed by 
the mole which Alexander had constructed, 1400 
years before, and which, if it bore witness 
that Tyre might in the end be won, proved at 
the same time the gigantic efiorts demanded for 
ws reduction The Conqueror of the world had 
almost abandoned tlis city in despair , nor was it 
tall after sc ven months of unparalleled toil and the 
loss of more blood than all Persia cost him, that 
he entered its breach by storm But a few years 
antecedent to the siege now contemplated, the 
mightiest efforts of the Crusaders had been directed 
against it in vain 

Three months, from the middle of February, 
were fruitlessly capended m assaults perpetually 
repulsed The port, flanked by towers and guarded 
by a double wall, was not to be forced, and the 
mole, yet more stronyly entrenched and fortified, 
gave additional difence to the garrison rather 
than means of approach to the besiegers No 
symptoms eitht: of distress or weakness appeared 
within the city, and it was known that the Sultan 
of Damascus was hastening to its relief Among 
the confederates, on the other hand, mcessant and, 
as it secmed hopeless, eflorts had produced irrita~ 
tion and discontent, and a spint of jealousy be gan 
to exlubit itself between the forces employed on 
the different services The troops mvesting the 
eity by land murmured at ther unremutted hard- 
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ships , and, contrasting their own daily perils and 
labours with the ease and security of those who 
were engaged m the blockade by sea, looked with 
an evil and suspicious eye upon then Venetian 
alles This danger was observed, encountered, 
and remedied by the promptitude of Micheli, and 
History presents few specimens of more chivalrous 
self-abandonment than that upon which he re+ 
solved Stripping the entire fleet of its equip- 
ments, he ordered the rowage, masts, sails, and 
rudders to be borne with him to the camp 
‘These,’ he said, pomtmy to the burdens of lus 
attendants, ‘are the pledges of our fidelity and of 
our participation in dangers which ought to be 
common to all We can no longer have tt even 
mm our powcr, if it could be supposcd to be m our 
will, to quit the walls, and the slightest gale wall 
«spose us to far greater peril than that ot mortal 
combat!’ ‘This substantial proof of sincerity, and 
the politic advance at the same tine of one hundred 
thousand ducats for the payment of the soldiers, 
restorcd confidence at once among the allics A 
general voice deprecated thc useless exposure to 
danger wlich the Venetians profiercd, and all 
hands assisted in refitting the flect, the active 
services of which nught soon be demanded 

The siege was still vigorously, but not more suc- 
cessfully, pressed, and two other months passed 
away without dunmution of courage or con- 
stancy on either hand, although scarcity began 
to appear within the walls Accident, im the 
end, presented occasion for a fortunate stratagem 
One of those carrier-pigceons which the Onentals 
employ as messcngers, was scen passing over 
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the camp, and, ternfied by a loud shout which 
the besiegers raised, fell mto their hands The 
despatch fastened to its wing announced speedy 
assistance from the Sultan of Damascus, but 
1t was easy to substitute itelligence of a directly 
contrary nature, to announce that thie Chiet was 
hard pressed in another direction and compelled 
to abandon Tyre to its own resources The 
bird, laden with this forged communication, was 
relcased and flew to the city There, the garn- 
son believed the unwelcome news, and, hopeless 
of that relief upon which they had placed their 
main dependence, surrendered on terms  Ascalon, 
upon which the Chistian arms were next directed, 
soon aftcrwards fcll an easy conquest 

These successes awakened a new and unex- 
pected cnemy to Venice The Greek Empirc, long 
conscious of her own weakness, and doubtful 
whether the hazard to which she was cxposed by 
the Infidels was not less immediate than that which 
might be appichendcd from the establishment of a 
powerful European dommuion on her frontiers, 
abandoned herself to the impulses of fear and jea- 
lousy , and, by aiming a blow which she was too 
nervcless to strike with effect, provohcd tlie very 
dangers which she sought to avoid = Her cruzers 
received orders to mterrupt the Venetian com- 
merce and to capturc the merchant-versels of the 
Republic wherever they were to be met It 1s not 
disputed that there were yet other causes of im 
tation , for Johannes Comnenus, who at that time 
filled the throne of Constantinople, was among 
the best and wisest of her Princes, and 1s not likely 
to haye yielded to any rash temperance of anger. 
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The Crusaders, unfortunately, had carned with them 
to the East the most undisguised contempt for a 
People whom they affected to consider as Barba- 
rians, and had consequently been little solicitous 
to show respect either to their Laws or their Reli- 
gion Pride was among the most besetting sins 
of the champions of the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
great share which belonged to the Venetians in 
the reduction of Tyre, one of the most brillant 
exploits of the Christian chivalry, might diminish, 
even in them, that moderation by which they had 
hitherto been distinguished, and exchange the de- 
ference with which they had been accustomed to 
regard the Court of Constantinople for a manner 
more conformed to the haughtv demeanour of their 
hrethren in arms Be this as it may, the first 
«Yowed hostihty was committed by the Emperor, 
and Michiel lost no time mm inflicting reprisals, for 
which he possessed ready means —_ His fleet swept 
and desolated the Imperial coast, and the Doge, 
no longer required before Tyre or Ascalon, pro- 
ceeded to Rhodes which he sachcd and pillaged , 
Scio undcrwent a like fate, and here he fixed his 
wintir quarters Jn the followmg Spring his 
ravagis extended over the whole Archipclago , 
When Samos, Paros, Mitylene, Andros, Lesbos, and 
uther islands were visited with relentless ven- 
geance , and, in pursuance of that detestable trafhe 
of which there arc traces m Venctian commerce 
even before the middle of the VIII" century, the 
choicest vouth of both sexes were tom away from 
those unhappy islands to be sold as slaves Hence, 
passing to the shores of the Morea, Micheli spread 
similar destruction , and in jus homeward voyage, 
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while ascending the Adniatic, he chastised some re« 
bellious towns m Dalmatia, and taught the citizens 
of Sebenigo, Trau, Spalatro, and Belgrade, how 
dangerous it was to tnfle with fidelity In this 
wile-visiting devastation, Michiel: appears not to 
have encountered a single check Whether on 
his return to Venice he abdicated his power, or 
died in possession of it, has been disputed , but 
It 18 not doubtful that he had fully earned and 
merited the expressive title with which the epitaph 
engraven on his monument commences, Terror 
Grecorum yacet hic 
Under his successor, Prntro Povant, we read of 
a short and successful campaign against 
* e Padua, remarkable only as bemg thi first 
occasion on which the Venetians, already 
increased im power tar disproportionate to thur 
native population, employed mercenaries in their 
service Anothcr Comnenus, Manucl, had suce 
ceeded to the Greck throne, and the Em- 
pire was endangcred by the invasion of 
Roger of Sicily who had occupied Corfu, 
pillaged the neighbourmg coasts, and, after 
forcing the Dardanelles, had threatened to burn 
Constantinople itsclt Manucl, m lus distress 
willmg to forget reccnt disscnsions, cagerly 
sought to renew more ancient allances with Ve- 
nice, and the Republic had powerful motives to 
assist in repressing an active and ambitious Prince 
possessing a large tract bordermg on the Adriatic, 
and already established in the Levant The offers 
of Manuel, therefore, were accepted with a read 
ear, for, exclusively of the jealousy with a 
the Venetians naturally regardcd the King of Sicily, 
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they were allured by new commercial privileges 
which opened to them the hitherto forbidden ports 
of Cyprus, Candia, and Megalopolis 

Corfu was speedily recovered, but not without 
eccurrences which threatened an immediate dis- 
solution of the alliance and evinced the msecurity 
of the basis on which it resttd = The camp was a 
scene of perpetually renewed discord , and, on one 
occasion, the Venetians, worsted in a general fray, 
retreated to alittle island, Asteris, between Ithaca 
and Cephalonia, whence they attacked and burned 
many of the Grech ships Having captured the 
Imperial galley itself, they decorated the State- 
cabm with drapery of cloth of gold and rich 
purple tapestries , and selecting a vagabond Etlu- 
aplan, distinguished for his ughmess and enor- 
ifities, a8 a representative of Manuel, thcy carried 
dim in mock triumph round the fleet and cele- 
brated Ins Coronation The ridicule was clnefly 
directed against Manuel’s swarthmess of com- 
plexion, and the Byzantme Historian, from whom 
we derive these particulars, 1s deeply concerned 
for the honour of his master’s personal appearance 
“© Manuel,” savs Nicctas, “ had not ycllow locks 
hike acorneficld , las hue was dark and sun-burned, 
yet it was the hue of the Brde m the Cantzecles, 
black, but comely * ” 

In the early part of the ragnof Viratr Micurent 
TT who succeeded Polam, the disputes 
between the Holv Sce and the Westun 4,2 
Empire were agitating all Chiistendom , 
and on the first double clection to the Popcdom, the 
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Venetians, anxious to dimmish the mcreasing 
preponderance of Frederic Barbarossa in Italy, 
espouscd the causc of Alexander III, in oppo- 
sition to Victor TV who was supported by the 
Emperor The troops of Padua, Vicenza, Ferrara, 
and Verona, undcr the Emperor’s orders, imme- 
diately laid waste Loredo and portions of the 
Milancse , and, wlule the Venetian forces were 
occupied m repelling this agercssion, Ulric, the 
Patriarch of Aquilaia, profited by their absence to 
revive anancient feud The hatred of the Church of 
Aquicia against that of Grado, which 1t considered 
as an unauthorized mtruder upon its nights, had 
been transmitted undimmished through a course of 
more than sii centuries, and Ulric, mbheriting 
this feeling m its uttermost bitterness, gladly suzed 
an opportunity of plundermg lus defcncecless rival. 
Heading his Canons, the Patriarch crossed over to 
Grado, and was conveying its booty to Ins vessels, 
when he found himsclf unexpectedly arrested by 
a Venctian flect He obtamed his liberty, but 
it was at a price to which he would, probably, 
have preferred the most costly expenditure of 
treasure , for the ransom which he was compelled 
to pay convevcd lus memory in nidicule almost to 
our own times, and mnatcnally contributed to per- 
petuate the popular Vcnetian contempt for the 
spiritual dignity of Aquileia Every year, on the 
Carnival Thursday, the Patnarch was obliged to 
send to Venice a bull and twelve boar pigs, a 
deputation representing himself and his Chapter 
The ambassadors werc paraded through the prin- 
cipal streets, and then slaughtered with mock 
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solemnity m the presence of the Doge, who dis- 
tributed their carcasses among the people 

The holiday on which this mummery was ex- 
hibited (Giovedi grasso, or as it 1s called in the 
Venetian dialect Ziobbagrasso) was_ celebrated 
with particular festivity, among other annual 
spectacles ealubited to the populace was the 
descent of a vollageur from a rope fixed to the 
summit of the Campanile (a height of three 
hundred and forty feet) to a balcony m the Ducal 
Palace, and some marvellous fcats of balancing 
(Le Forze d Ercole), m which a pyramid of tumblers 
was raised on each others shoulders for six stages, 
in the last of which, the crownmg man stood upon 
his head Besides attendmg the procession of the 
Lull, the Doge had a yet more martial duty to per- 
forin on this Festival In the great Hall of the 
Talace (La Sala del Piovego) was arranged some 
pasteboard scenery 1eprcsenting the castles of 
such Lords Gf Friuli as had espoused the cause of 
the Patriarch These fortresses were attacked by 
the Doge and his Council and beaten down b 
them with clubs, and till the raign of Andrca Grittl, 
in 1524, each succeeding Prince submitted to enact 
the chief part in this bufloonery After that time, 
nothing further was requircd but that he should be 
spectator of the bull-bait (for such in latter days it 
became) from the balcony of the Red Columns 

But events of a far graver character were m- 
pendmg over Venice The Sicilians and Vene- 
tians were now almost equal objects of alarm to 
Manuel Comnenus , and, regardless of the widely 
different relations m which each had recently 
stood to his Empire, he sought to embroil them 
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with each other, and proffered Ins alliance to 
that party which would commence the quarrek 
The hand of his daughter was tendered to the 
King of Sicily, and was refused Nor were the 
Emperor's negotiations with the Republic more 
successful, for her Government was well acquainted 
with the valuc of a Commercial Treaty which it had 
obtained from Sicily, and which had been inviolably 
observed The Doge, apprehensive of measures 
of violence to which Manuel mht perhaps be 
hurried by disappointment, issued an order that 
all Venetian ships and residents should :mme¢ 
diately withdraw from the Imperial territories , and 
Manuel, m reprisal for this imterruption of com- 
merce, invaded Dalmatia, at the same time dis 
avowing all hostile mtentions, and afhrmmg that, 
upon the re-establishment of former confidential 
relations, he would not hesitatc to countermand 
his‘ troops The Venetians, anxious for Peace, 
and imbued more with the spirit of merchants, 
than that of either Statesmen or soldiers, fell inte 
the snare, and no sooner had their traders re 
turned and their vessels re-entered the Greek 
ports, than the first were thrown into prison and 
the second confiscated From Nicetas, we learn 
that the chief sufferers, under this violent breach 
of the law of nations, were the provincial residents. 
Most of those who traded m the Capital, especially 
such as were unmarried, effected their escape, 
having embarked by night in a three-masted vessel, 
the largest which had hitherto been built The 
Greeks pursued them with a numerous and well- 
armed flotilla yet the Venetians, from the supe 
nor loftiness of their ship, from her extreme 
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rapidity of sailmg before a fair wind, and, not 
Jeast, from the courage and gallant beauing of the 
crew, baffled all attacks, and, outstripping their 
pursuers, gamed the Adnatic m safety 

The consternation excited at Venice, when this 
unlooked-for imtelligence arrived, was to be 
equalled only by the profound and general resent- 
ment which inflamed all ranks The populace 
with loud cries demanded War, the streets echoed 
with execrations against the Greeks, and every 
hand was employed m equipping an armament 
One entire family, the Justmiani (Venice contained 
not a more ancient, nor more noble House), revive 
ing the self-devotion of the Roman Fabn, volun- 
teered their whole race to the service of them 
(Country and embarked a hundred combatants m 
ler defence The young eagerly thronged to 
partake of the dangers of the expedition, and 
those too far advanced im years to bear their 
share in arms, In ordcr that they might retain as 
little as possible in common with thur dc tested 
enemy, shaved their beards, in abhorrence of the 
opposite fashion prevalent among the Greeks 
Still, money was wanting to the public coffers, 
and the Doge, having exhausted every other 
financial expedient, was obliged to have recourse 
to a forced loan from the most opulent citizens, 
each bemg required to contribute accordmg to 
his ability On this occasion, the Chamber of 
Loans (La Camera degl’ wmprestit:) was esta- 
bhshed To this Chamber the contributors were 
made creditors, at an annual mterest of four per 
cent , a rate far below the standard of the Age. 
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These creditors, m process of time, were mcorpo= 
rated into a Company for the management of their 
joint concerns , and thus formed the basis upon 
which afterwards was erected the Bank of Venice, 
the most ancient establishment of its kind and 
the model of all similar mstitutions The method 
m which the above-named loan was repaid is 
beluved to be the earliest instance on record of 
the funding system, and the first example m any 
Country of a permanent national debt 
Scarcely three months had expired, before 
Vitale found humself at the head of one 
‘> hundred and twenty well-manned vessels , 
and, fired with the hope of vengeance, sailed 
for Dalmatia There, such cities as had revolted 
were most severeiy punished The lives of the 
Ragusans were spared, at the intercession of their 
Archbishop, but it was on condition of subser- 
vience m spiritual mattcrs to the Patriarch of 
Grado (provided the Papal consent could be ob- 
tained) and of the destruction of their fortifications 
On the appearance of the fleet off Negropont, the 
Governor of that island approached the Doge in 
lowhest supplication He represented that the 
intentions of lus master were, undoubtedly, 
pacific, that the strong measures which he had 
taken could have resulted only from false mforma= 
tion of hostile designs on the part of the Republic , 
that he would pledge himself for the most entire 
and satisfactory atonement, and that, meantime, 
it would be far wiser to seek explanation by an 
embassy than by any hasty violence to plunge 
both nations headlong into the calamities of War. 
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The artifice of the wily Greek prevailed, envoys 
were despatched to Constantinople and the Doge 
retired to winter quarters at Scio 

Delay was the sole object of Manuel m admtt- 
tmg this embassy, and his Mmusters, deeply 
versed in the lingering processes of ncgotiation, 
contmually embarrassed the discussions by new 
and unexpected questions Evcry hour thus 
gained, if it did not positively dnnmush the 
streneth of the Venetians, mcreased that of their 
opponcnts, by affording a longer timc for pre- 
paration , and, moreovcr, left an opcnmg for the 
occurrcnee of some favourable chance which 
micht altogether ranove thar danger Such a 
chance did mdced occur, and its consequences, 
as they far exceeded all calewation, so must they 
have infinitely surpassed the warmest hopes of the 
Greeks The Plague broke out mn the quarters at 
Scio, and when the ambassadors, wearied by 
repeatcd procrastmation, and no longer pcrceiy- 
mg any clue which might gwde them through 
the ever-lengthenmg mazc of diplomacy, returned 
to announce their unsuccessful mission, they 
found the flourishmg camp which they had quitted 
but a few short months befor. changed mto one 
vast lazar-house — Few of the troops had escaped 
the deadhest stroke of pestilence, and, of those 
few, a very small portion was still able to bear 
arms From want of cflective numbers to man 
his fleet, the Doge had been compelled to burn 
many of his vesscls, and the further progress of 
the enterprise thus became impossible Happy, 
indeed, might he consider himself, if he were 
permitted to regain the Lagune with the shattered 
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relics of his host In the Greek islands, it 1s 
scarccly necessary to look beyond natural causes 
and national habits for the origm of the Plague 
at any time, but a belief prevailed, which, even if 
unfounded on truth, at least evinces the bitte ress 
of anmosity with which Manuel was regarded. 
It was afhrmcd that he had resorted to the trea- 
cherous and diabolical expedient of poisonmg the 
watcrs 

The fleet was exposed to tresh disasters im its 
homeward voyage — Partly from the weakncss of 
the cicws, partly from the unskhifulness of those 
to whom the pilotage was neccessarily intrusted, 
many slaps were abandoned and dcstroycd, and 
many others woe wrecked = That gorecous 
armament, the pnde of Venice and the terror of 
the East, which had so iccently filled the bosom 
of the Adriatic with its swelling sails, now stcal- 
thily cicpt along its coasts icduccd to littl more 
than seventecn unserviceable barks Not a 
family throughout the Capital was wunvolycd in 
the gencral calamity The voice of mournmg 
was heard im cvery house, and of those brave 
hemts unone the Justiniant which the bond of 
patriot love had hint toecther, as the streneth of 
a stincle man, not onc now throbbed with lite 
Then vwsanblance to the Fab was destmed to be 
complete Like tham, they lad given all to thar 
Country , and al/ had perished for her as wath 
them, too, a sme@le r00t was found for then revival 
With the Fabu it was a boy, too green for arms, 
who had 1emuncd m Rome — a forgotten Monk, 
drawn from the shade of a cloister and released 
from his \ow of cclibacy, preserved to Venice a 
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name which was often agai to give lustre to her 
annals 

Calamity stopped not here, nor was the Plague 
left behmd with the dead at Sai The dyimeg 
conveyed it to Venice, amid whose crowded po- 
pulation it sprcad most rapidly and destructivcly 
The populacc, anbittered by the fadurc of brilliant 
hopes, smarting under the heen sense of unre- 
venged, national wrongs, and preyed upon by a 
frightful discasc, sought some object on which to 
vent the fury engendercd by these maunfold causcs 
of intation — Inthe tempests of the passions, as 
in those of the Clements, tas to the highest places, 
for the most part, that the thundarbolt: directs its 
stroke andthe Doge was hald responsible not only 
for the political disasters which e@rcater fnamncss, 
Mthaps, might have avated, but also for the phy 
Wal ovis which at oxceedcd my htman powcr to 
contiol Hts Palace was besct by a ferocious 
rabblc and Vitale, having frurtlessly attanptcd in 
the first mstince to appease id: then to cscape 
from the tumult, fall beneath the rage of lus own 
Givens The State, maddened by sedition, stamed 
with the blood of ts Prince, and desolated by pes- 
Ulence, appcarcd to tremble on the utmost verge 
of destruction It had, m truth, arrived at one of 
those great criscs in the History of nations, of 
Which the result is cither total dissolution or re= 
mvigoration with morc than tormer strength 
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Tne frequent convulsions which a has Intherto 
boon our task to record im the Government of 
Venice had not only given birth to numerous 
factions, but, as a still more fatal Consequence, had 
matcnally impured that revcrenee for authority 
which * hedges im the mayesty of Prinecs’ and 18 
anong thar tiucst and surcst defences So rudely 
and martificially was the frame-work of the Vene- 
tian Polity constructed, that it scemed not to adnut 
any repair without a rumous disjunction of all its 
parts, and the sole remedy for the unsoundness 
of a single member was found in an operation 
which endangered the whole fabnc The chief 
fault arose from thc unmeasured excess of power 
with which the Doge had origmally been invested. 
Wholly irresponsible and unchecked, it is little a 
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matter of surpnse that this mawistrate frequently 
abused jus colossal strength, and, whenever he 
did so, revolt and violence were the only resourecs 
opon to the oppressed, who had not yt been 
gifted with more gentle and more legal weapons 
from which they micht dave protection 

Onc authority oaly, besides that of the Doge, ap- 
pears to have ben a Cognised at this Curly period, 
a tribunal of whose orem and positive duties 
little can now be told, but which, from the number 
of its members, bore the name of dhe Forty 
Quaranta) Whatever might be its usual fanc- 
tions (which probably s ldom oxcceded those of 
yedicial whamustration), bang the only permancnt 
body known to the State, it possessed for the 
moment, at a season of anurchy Ihe that which 
succecded the assassmation of Michiel, a most 
smportant ud = parunount mfluence, ud this 
influence was exarcised, durme the short duration 
of powcr now aftordcd it, in producme an entire 
change m the claments and constitution of Go- 
vernmeont The NE inay de considered as 
representatives of the clicf fanulics im Venice, 
and, as such, no less averse from a popular than 
from a despotic sway, cqually hostile to the rule 
of the Many and of Onc — It was to strike at the 
root of both these forms, wd to raisc m their stcad 
the domination of its own casée, that the cflorts of 
thus body were now successfully dircetcd 

Hitherto the choice of a Doge had becn vested, 
either ostensibly or virtually, m the suffrages of 
the whole assembled People — In inany instances 
it 1s plam that the Prnce was elected by accla- 
mation, and even if superior worth or wealth, or 
secret influence of any other kind, at any time 
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enabled a candidate to dispense with the strict 
form of soliciting votes at a General Assembly, it 
was not till he had been presented before the 
citizens, had solemnly sworn to govern them dis- 
creetly and justly, and had been carned in the 
scat of honour (2/ pozze) round the Piazza de 
San Marco, to receive thar gratulations of as- 
sent which supplied the direct tendermg of votes, 
that he was conveyed to the Palace and cir- 
cled with the Ducal Corno, or Bcrretta*, at the 
head of the Giants’ Starrs This licentious and 
irregular process which, while it bore some out- 
ward semblance of liberty, was in truth adapted to 
assist the views of factious and ambitious mdivie 
duals, was now abolished for one by no means 
better calculated to establish ecnume frecdom 
A law wis passcd transferrme the right of election 
mto the bunds of a sclect few Kleven citizens 
were named by whom this choice was to be 
determined, and, in the first mstunicc, they fulfilled 
thar duties nobly and distmeuished themselves by 
a signal mstance of dugh-mindcd abstinence and 
integrity To render any clection complete, a 
majority of nme voices oul of the cleven was 
required, and these were found united in favour 
of onc of thar own body, Orio Malipiern — Far, 
however, from covcting the proflered sceptre, he 


*The Ducal Bounct 19 probably of T astern orgim The ball 
with which it terminated was adianond of great price in the centre 
was an inestimable ruby, und ait was bordercd with vrich edging of 
pearls and other jewels  TFvery thing connected with Venetian 
etiquette was emblematical of some mystery thus the (orno was 
not placed on the head of the newly elected Doge till he had ascended 
the last step of the Giants Stairs, in order to show that he could 
not arrive at the Inghest dignity without having passed step by step 
through all the lower charges of the State 
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modestly pleaded his own mcapacity to admmister 
it, and urged his brethren to look again for some 
one of more vigorous faculties and of wealthier 
fortunes 

SEBASTIANO ZIANt, the citizen whom he named 
as uniting both these qualifications, was ap- 
proved and presented as their future Sove- ed 
reign to the Peopl., bywhom this myasion 
of ther former privileges was nother resented 
nor opposed = Perhaps” this’ tranquillity arose 
from the jealous precautions which had been die 
rected no less against the prepondaance of the 
cluet magistrate than of the populace for the 
prerogative of the new Doge had becn most ma- 
tenally curtailed betore he was advanced to his 
dignity To cscape the necessity of any frequent 
convention of the General Assemblics, always 
umultuous and mefiicient for the discharge of 
public business, a Great Council of four hundred 
and ewhty members was proposcd as a substitute 
for these larger imectings, which, though not 
mamediitcly suppressed, wore thus stripped of all 
essential power mid gradually fall mto desuetude 
This Council, formed mdascrnminitcly from the 
mass of citizens, was to be renewed annually, 
and its appointincnt was to be vested in twelve 
electors, themselves chosen annually , two trom 
each of the six districts (Seséecrz2) into which the 
Capital had been divided , for it was only on the 
de ficency of sufficient numbers in Venice itsclf—a 
case not very likely to occur,—that the other islands 
were Invited to assist with a supply of members 
for any department of Government From this 
body, too unwicldv as it was conceived for or- 
dinary discussions, a Committce of sixty, under 
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the title of a Senate, was appomted to assist the 
Doge, on the same principle as those advisers, the 
Pregadi, whom it had Inthertu been customary 
that he should nomimate and summon, at his own 
will, on occasions of great moment =A Giunta of 
twenty-five or thirty assistants, whose Commission 
ceascd at the tormination of the matter on which 
they were summoncd to dclibcratc, was sometimes 
added to the Scnitc, and, in the ycoar 1435, its 
numbers were doubled by the cstiblshment of a 
permancnt Giunta of sixty In the end, by the 
adnussion of catam Magistrates who, durmg ther 
period of ofhce, were cnttled to scats, the Scnate 
amountcd to thicc hundrcd Members To complete 
the exccutivc, cach district of the city now also 
appomtcd one manbcr of a more private Council 
which, together with the Dogc, fonmed what was 
termed the Srgnory Among these six magistrates, 
the supranc anthonty bec une virtually divided, 
for without their advicc and Coneurrcnec the orders 
of the Doge were to be wholly null and dis- 
regarded = The Collegio, in which these powers 
wore ultimately lodgcd m= after-times when the 
Constitution became matured, consisted of twenty- 
si, members, the Doge, his six Councillors, 
the three Cape di Quaranta, and sixteen Savia, 
of different classes chosen by the Scnate Of 
these three great divisions of Govcrnmcnt, the 
Grand Council may be considcred as possessing 
the Sovercignty, the Senate as forming the deli 
berative body, and the Collegio as administermg 
the exccutive department These various mnova- 
tions were introduced before the election of Ziani, 
and as they seemed to demand a more formal 
sanction than they could recuve from the AL, 
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to whom they owed their birth, the first act re- 
qured of him, after his accession, was a solemn 
abandonment of the former unlimitcd prcrogatne 
and a recognition of the new laws = The great 
change by wluch Veniec had formerly passed, at 
one step, trom democratic equality to despotism 
was not cflected more rapidly or more tranquilly 
than her present transition from = dcspotism to 
oligarchy Sach sueecedme vou, 1 we. shall 
percave, dminished the small: rannant of powcr 
wlich the Doge was permitted to retam, and, 
henceforward, he must be considered as little else 
than the first puppet of the State, whom the 
leading families were content should be tricked 
out with a tith and a crown, for purposes not of 
government but of pageantry 

Z7ramy succecded to 1 troubled throne In 
the East the terror which Vemcco once mspired 
had died awav m consequence of her recent 
great naval disaster, md Manuel, with = that 
foroditvy which cow wdicc, for the most part, ox- 
nbits when rcheved from alarm, had wreaked his 
vengcance upon the State beforc which he had 
hitherto trambled, by acts of personal cruelty m= 
flected upon such of her subjects as thar unhappy 
chanec placed within his grasp To one of these 
outraecs (af it be truc, the most atrocious he could 
commit) we shall have occasion to revert here- 
after All of them were regarded silently by the 
Venctians , among whom the growmg spint of 
commerce was fast extinguishing the purer love of 
national glory  Pcace was neccessary for the con- 
tmuance of thar Oriental trafic , and, for this 
gainful but ignoble boon, they did not hesitate to 
offer the most 1gnommious sacrifices Neverthe- 
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less their solicitations wcrc received with coldness, 
and perhaps would have been wholly rejected, had 
it not been for the respect extorted by their allies, 
and it was only m ordcr to avert anv hostility 
which the King of Sialy meht be encour wed to 
threaten at the suggcstion of the Venctian mer- 
chants, that Manuc) agreed to pav them 1 Com- 
pensation for the property which he had confiscated 
The state of Haly was no less a subject of 
anxiety than that of the East On the 

AD death of Pope Adrian PV, m 1159, the 
Christian world, as we have already hinted, 

had been scandialized by ov schism m the Pon- 
tificate, and a double clection called two sue- 
cessors to mfallibility and the chatr of St Pcter 
Victor TV, though nommatcd by the suffrages 
of only two Cardinals im addition to lis own 
vote, found a amore powerful support im the 
arms of the Einperor Prodonc Barbavoss1 than 
he could have deived frou the un mimious voices 
of the wholi Saaed College and his compe- 
titor, Alexandar TTT, the morc Icgitimate Vicar 
of Christ, after havme becn exposed to personal 
outrage during tus utanpted mvestiturc and sub- 
jected to a short imprisonment, was mdcbted tor 
las hbcration to vtumult of the Roman populace 
by whoin he was befriondcd Chased trom Rome, 
Alexander passed the gre iter part of lis future hfe 
m suffaamg and cxile , yet the persecution of the 
Emperor, constant dcpendance upon the precarious 
bounty of foreign Princes for safety and frequently 
for subsistence, renewcod disappomtments, per- 
petual defcats, the theatenmg aspect of his 
enemics, the mbecility, 1f not the mfidelity of his 
friends—none of these evils had shaken his un- 
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compromising firmness of purpose and the same 
fearless energy winch enabled lim, while sur- 
rounded by all these difficulties, to contend with, 
to triumph over and to disgrace our English 
Hemy, was in the end to place the Emperor Bar- 
barossa equally under his spiritual dommion Not 
long aftcr the commencement of the feud between 
the Pope and the Empcror, the cluef citics of 
Lombardy, oppressed by the yoke of Barbarossa, 
formed a League agamst him , and the power of 
this allance was greatly increascd by the 
failure of an utempt on Rome which he 
had undertaken in ordcr to sccme a now 
election to the Pontificatly It was towaids 
the cnd of July thit he had commenced this 
slee, and the pestilcntial vapours of the Cam- 
paena, chided durme the greatest heats of 
nummer, In the wtumm began to spread frightful 
ravayes among Ins troops The disease com- 
monly resulting from malaria, so destructive to 
the natives thamselyes, ragcd with far ercater 
furv amid strangers unaccustomed to the Climate, 
and anagmition was busy om icprescnting this 
contavion as 2 special yudgment from Lfcaven, 
m ieprisal for that sacnl gious darmg which 
had violated the chosen scat of Religion The 
rude soldicr who, durmy the heat of — battle, 
shrank not from any decd, however {crocious, 
now, Whon cafcebled by sickness, looked back 
with superstitious terror upon the impiety which 
had fired the Church of Sta Maria, and consi- 
dered the slow poison of the marshes, under which 
his strength was wasting away, as a divine vi- 
sitation for the overthrow of the images of the 
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Redeemer and of St Peter which he had levelled 
in the sacred precincts of the Vatican The Ec- 
clesiastics were far from backward m encouraging 
a delusion so friendly to their authority, and 
these physical and mental causes, when m com- 
bination with each other, produecd a result more 
to be drcadcd than all the open hazards of war 
Fredenc behold lis) uwmy_ perishing insensibiy, 
untouched by the sword = The most illustrious of 
his companions in arms had fallen by an unseen 
stiokc Almost all the cluef officers of lis Court, 
Princes and namcs allicd to Princes, the leaders of 
both the great factions, the Guelphs and Gh 
belns, by which Jus) native dominions were 
agitated, and whom, with consummate prudcnce 
and dextenty, he had umited under himsclf im his 
present cutcrprisc, had become victims to the pes= 
tilence , and inore than two thousand cavahers of 
noble blood, together with a proportionate number 
of their followers, swelled the amount to a fearful 
total No hope was Icft but an instant abandon- 
ment of these plams of death Taking hostages, 
therefore, from the Romans, and gatherme the few 
troops which survived, he hastened through Tus- 
cany, and retreated on Pavia There, in spite of 
the superior number of the hostilc Lombards, by 
whom hc was surrounded, he mamtained himself, 
during winter, without ¢xposure to the unequal 
risk of a battle, and, in the followmg Spring, 
perceiving that his strength must be regamed not 
in Italy but in Germany, he withdrew m secret 
and im disguise, with a handtul of attendants 

The League of the fiee cities had gamed much 
additional strength by Frederic’s discomfiture , and 
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it required a preparation of five years before he 
could venture to renew hostilities against them 
Durmg that period, 1t might be supposed that the 
alhance of Milan, Brescia, Mantua, Bologna, Pa- 
dua, Treviso, and Verona, 1f it were only from their 
vicinity, must have presented strong attractions to 
Venice, hitherto a neutral spectator of the contest, 
and it 1s not without surprisc that we find the Re- 
public entermg upon the war, for the first time, 
under the banners of the Empcror Ancona was 
not a party to the Lombard League, but the 
protection which she reccived from Manucl Com- 
nenus gave umbrage to kicderic, and her com- 
mercial prosperity, connected with this alliance, 
eacited the jcalousy of the Venetians so that 
when Christian, Archbishop clect of Mayence, and 
Arch-chancellor of the Empirc, to whom Frederic 
had delegated the conduct of his affairs m Italy, 
determined to attack that city by land, the Ve- 
nctians promised ther assistance in the blockade 
of the port The Chroniclor Buoncompagno who 
has detailed the occurrences of this siege *, can 
scarcely find language sufhcicntly opprobrious 
m which to capress his abhorrence of Christian 
He speaks of him as a kite gorged by rapinc, and 
as a crow everywhere snuffing the fumes of car- 
rion and glutting himsclf on destruction 

The bold promontory which shelttrs Ancona on 
the North 1s macecssible from the sca, and the 
city itself, rcclmmg on the side of a hill which 
forms a semicircular bay, oflcrs even from the 
land but one approach to its beautiful and tranquil 
amphitheatre The entrance to the port 1s guarded 
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by a superb mole, a work of Roman magnifi- 
cence, formed of huge stones bound together by 
Iron and rismg to a considerable height above 
the level of the sea a marble arch of triumph 
which still forms its entrance records the memory 
of its founder Trajan Yet the defence afforded 
by this mole to the harbour was by no means 
complete cither against Man or the clancnts One 
wind, the Focarcs:, scldom arose without occa- 
slonmy much damage to such vessels as trusted 
to their anchoraee , and the fortifications were so 
incfheiently constructed, that the Venetian galleys 
were abl, without risk or opposition, to moor 
themselves m the face of the very quays — Mean- 
time the German army raviged the naghbouring 
territory, ind succeeded in not only destroying all 
means of sustenance but m= eradually circum. 
senbing the garrison, which at first attampted 
more active watfarc im the fiddd, withm the narrow 
compass of its wills The eity was Hl prepared 
for asicge which had not boon foreseen , and, in 
addition to the evils hhely to arse from want of 
precaution, the ordmary supplics had proved de- 
fiacut from a bad proceeding harvest — Unable to 
clude the strict blockade of the Venetians, the 
garrison falt the pressure of fimme soon after 
then mvestment , but they mamtamed theansclyes 
with equal constancy against this fcarful wnt and 
the often-renewed assaults of ther «encmics No 
military operations appcar more favourable to 
decds of mdiidual bravery than those of a siege, 
and Buoncompagno has noted sc veral madents of 
exalted heroism On onc occasion, while an 
attack from the Germans occupicd the attention 
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of the whole garnison, the Venetians also effected 
a landing on the opposite quartcr, and were advanc- 
ing towards the city, when, by a vigorous charge, 
not of regular troops but of such mhabitants as 
lived nearest thc shore, they were repulsed and 
drivcn mm confusion upon thar muitary engines 
Rally ng under these, they wore protected by a sleet 
of stones and arrows which appcarcd to forbid the 
eager hope of ther pursucrs, who at first threat- 
ened to fire the belcagucring works. But the 
check was not of long contmuance Reckless of 
all dangcr and ow aif bearme a charmed life, a 
woman, widowed, pohaps, durmg the sicac (her 
namc¢ deserves remembrance, if was NStamure), 
rushed forward with a lehted torch Her peril 
was scarcely less from the weapons of her own 
Countrymen than fiom those of her encmics, yet, 
amud both, unconecrned and untyurcd, she set fire 
to a lofty, wood) n tower, nor quitted its base till 
the flancs had eamed such a haight as made its 
destruction catam The conflagration spicad ra- 
pidly along the lmes, and the whole tram of 
engines, the fonmidable but unwicldy artillery of 
those Ages, was consumed to ashes 

Nor was this the sole loss of the Venetians 
Among than ships GQuployed im the blockade was 
one distmigwushed for its cnormous bulk and 
known on that account by the appropriate name 
of The World Ul Mondo) Upon the deck of 
this migante vessel, towers of vast dimensions had 
been constructed, and it was regarded as the keep 
and stronghold of the naval position A Priest of 
Ancona, forbidden by lus vows trom mingling mn 
the ranks, yct thirstmg for some occasion by 
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which he also mht evince his affection to his 
Country, resolved to attempt the destruction of this 
galley Being an expert swnnmer, he gained the 
prow, bearing an axe between his teeth, before he 
was perceived, and succeeded m cutting through 
the cables which moured the ship to her anchorage 
Then, rapidly diving under water, and rising only 
at intervals us he necded breath, he regaimed the 
shore, unharmed by the missiles which pursued 
him, amid the shouts and admiration of lus ¢xult- 
ing friends The huge slup drifted among its 
lesser mates, endangermg them by its own perl 
It was savcd aftcr the loss of all its engmes and 
much of its storcs and ladmg, but, during the 
alam and confusion, seven other gallcys were 
stranded and porshcd = Mcantime, a repulse of the 
Gcnnans fiom the walls atlordcd a welcome supply 
of food to the besieged, the flesh, and even the 
entrails, of scvcral horses which had been killed 
bemg sazed and devourcd with avidity by the 
starving: garrison 

As thc famme pressed more sorely, the Ancon- 
tans despatched onc of thar citizcus, a man of 
assured discretion, to offer Christian the pavment 
of a large sum of moncy on condition that he 
would abandon the sige The negotiation was 
conducted m the Oncntal style of apologuc The 
Arch-chancellor, ou receiving the proposition, asked 
in reply, whether that person would not deservedly 
be reputed a fool, who, having secured the whole 
of a prize, consented to receive but a part of it? 
‘ Listen,’ he said, ‘ to this tale A ccrtam hunter, 
with numerous dogs, beat about a forest which 
was the haunt of a lioness, the terror of her neigh 
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bourhood After he had pursued her for some 
time, not without the loss of many of his hounds 
and much injury to his hunting tackle, he held her 
at bay, ma cave from which there was no possi- 
bility of escape, and wherem she must needs perish 
by famme =‘ The honess, reduced to extremity, 
offered terms, and proposed to surrender one ot 
her paws, if she might be pernntted to go free 
Tell me now, would the hunter do wiscly if he 
were to let the honcss loose for the sake of her 
yaw ?— Tn my opinion,’ replied the civoy, ‘the 
baie should not accept the paw sinely, but if 
the honess would deliver the tips of har cars as 
well as her paw, then he should consent to treat, 
for in that case he would shortly have hor whole 
body at command — But, im return, let me ¢ al to 
your recollection the grecdmess of the fowler, 
who, having spread his net and scattercd his gram 
for pigeons, observed no Icss than sc ven of them 
flock to the bait Looking round lim, however, 
he forbore from pulling the strings at the moment, 
in the idle hope of bringing together the numerous 
birds which he saw on the nerghbourmy trees 
But while he was wwaitng this large booty, some 
hawhs appeared in sight, aud the pigeons, satis- 
ficd with thar meal, flow away unharmed Would 
not the fowlcr, think you, have done better, if he 
had been content with the seven pigeons in hand, 
rather than lose all by speculating upon the mul- 
titude in the bush? The Arch-chanccllor was 
steeled against this parabolical logic, which, m- 
stead of convincing, only tended to irritate him, 
and hic dismissed the ambassador with angry de- 
nunciations of vengeance 
VoL I F 
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Ancona mdeed had little prospect of escapmg 
from lus grasp The misery to which she was 
reduced may be estimated from the returns made 
by Commissioners instructed to search for food, in 
order that it might be applied to the public service 
Thur utmost excitions, after carcfully exploring 
the most secret hiding places m which the avarice 
of want mght be supposed to treasure up its hoards, 
produced no morc than five peeks of various gram 
‘it the city at that moment contamed no less than 
twelve thousand souls within its circuit Food, the 
most disgustmy at other times, had been ereedily 
covetcd, and was eshausted Even the skis of 
animals whose verv fiiosh is commonly rejected as 
unclean, the wrd-horbs wlich grew on the ram- 
parts, the sca-wecd which was reputcd poisons 
ous,—all these had been tricd, and all had now 
fakd Whatever may be the constancy of lis 
endurance, there is still a limit to the physical 
powers of Man, and it cannot be a matter of won- 
daa, nature sometimes gave Way under this accu- 
mulated and hourly-mcrcasmeg wretchcdness A 
senting], worn with hunger, fatigue, and watching, 
had sunk upon the mound at his post, when a voung 
and lovely woman, of the noblest class m the arty, 
bearmg an infant at her breast, obscaivcd and re- 
buked his neglect He rephed that he was perish- 
ing from famme, and already felt the approach of 
death ‘ Fifteen days,’ answered the morc than 
Roman matron, ‘ have passed, durmg which my 
hfe has been barely supported by loathsome sus- 
tenance, and a mother’s stores are beginning to be 
diicd up fiom my babe place your lips, however, 
upon tlas bosom, and, if aught yet remams there, 
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drmk it, and recover streneth for the defence of 
our Country" Thc soldier, shamed and anmnated 
by her words, and recognising and respecting the 
dignity of her birth, no longer required the piof- 
fered nutrment He sprang from the ground, 
seized his arms, and, 1ushine mto the encmies’ 
lines, proved his vigour by slaving no less than 
tour combatants with Ins smele hand 

One other, and a yet more touching mstince of 
the self-devotion of female affection may bc pro- 
duced in stnikme contrast with the unnatural deed 
recoidcd of the firenzicd mother of Jcoruselcm, 
undcr circumstances of similar destitution and 
horror ‘\ woman of Ancona, heart boken by 
the exhaustion of her two sons and hopeless of 
other rilicf, opened a vain m her Icft um, and 
having preparcd and disauiscd the blood which 
flowed from at with spices and condment — (for 
these luxurics still abounded, asaf to moch the 
cravings of that hunger which had sheht need of 
any further stimulant thm its own cad necessity), 
presented them with the beverize thus prolong- 
ing the existence of her children, he the bird of 
which similar tondemess is fibled, even at the 
price of that tide of life by which her own was 
supported 

The only slender hope now remamme to the 
besieged was founded upon the possibility of come 
municating with the Guelphs of Ferrara and Ro- 
magna, and at length, notwithstandmy the vigi- 
lance of the blockade, thrce chosen messengers 
passed undetected through the Venetian ficet, and 
received proinpt assurances of such relict as they 
could furnish, from thc Countess of Bertinoio 

12 
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and from Marchesell1, upon whose pity they had 
thrown themselves Still the wretched citizens, 
m addition to their former miseries, were doomed 
for many days to the bitterness of suspense, and 
Christian, laving obtamed intelligence of their 
application, endeavoured to extinguish this last 
spark of hope, by forging Ictters from Marcheselli, 
which stated the :mpossibility of raising adcquate 
supplies, and recommended them to smrender 
even at discretion [Either the fraud was detccted, 
or the firmness of the besieg¢d prevailed over their 
despair , and meantime their faithful ally, at the head 
of such troops as he could assemble at the mo- 
ment, hastencd through the territory of Ravenna, 
eluding the forces which might have interc¢ ptcd 
his march On the fowth night, he gamed the 
summit of Falecognesa, whence Ancona may be 
descuied, almost at its foot  Therc, ordermg 
every soldier to bind to the head of his lance as 
many lighted torches as he could dispose around 
it, and extending ther ranks as widcly as his 
numbers permitted, he dcploved slowly from the 
mountam The stratagem succeeded = Christian 
was dismayed at the long and glittering les of 
hight which approached him, and supposing that 
he was attacked by a much superior force to his 
own, abandoned his works mm precipitate retreat, 
and hurried to Spolcto The Venetians unable, 
or unwilling, to maintain the blockade without his 
support, withdrew at the same time from the 
harbour, and Ancona, by a dcliverance for which 
she had little dared to hope, was freed from both 
her enemies 

In the contest between Frederic and the Lom- 
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bards, durmg the next three years, the Venetians 
do not appear to have been sharers The part 
Wluch they had already taken mm the siege of 
Ancona must be attributed far more to a petty 
mercantile jealousy, than to any cordial espousal 
of the interests of the Emperor, and as soon as 
he felt strong enough to re-enter Italy in warlike 
guise, thcy again adopted their wise and ancient 
policy, of discouragmg, so far as in them lay, the 
establishment of so dangerous a Powe in their 
own neighbourhood — For this purpose they be- 
camc united to the Lombard Leaguc, though with- 
out active co-operation, for 1t was not tll they 
had boldly asserted the cause of Alexander III, 
that they became mvolved in positive hostilities 
with Barbarossa 

Neither the chronology nor indeed the very 
osvents of the period which we are approaching 
are without perploxity but of the flight of Alex- 
andcr to Venice, and of the occurrenccs to which it 
led, we shall speak as the Venetians themselves 
speak , for although these incidcnts have somc times 
been disputed, they appear to rest upon little Iess 
sound authority than that adduced for most other 
facts of a date cqually 1»mote By denying them, 
we should tear a bright page of glory from the His- 
tory of Venice, and contradict a testimony to which 
the most willing, Jf not the most mplhit, credence 
is usually yreldcd,—the testimony afforded by nu- 
merous Works of Art The walls of that which once 
was the Palatial residence of the Doge still bear 
Witness to the triumph of Zian), the hunuliation of 
Frederic, and the proud revenge of Alexander , 
and the most illustrious pencils of the great Vc- 
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netian School of Painting have conspired to give 
immortality to deeds which we are reluctant to 
consider otherwise than true * 
According to these representations, we find that, 
during the Kmpcior’s abode at Pavia, Alex- 
+ a andcr attempted to negociate The boldness 
with which his Legatcs advocated their 
maste.’s cause was worthy of lus own unbroken 
spirit, and Fredcric, cither touched by their fear- 
less dignity, or, moie probably, awed by the undis- 
guised approbation with which they were 1eccivcd by 
lus assembled Court, dismissed them, if not with en- 
couragemcnt, at lcast with r¢spect The breaking 
up of the Congrcss proved the msinccritv of these 
demonstiations , and Alexander, pursucd by the 
uttermost exticmity of Ticderic’s hatc, mtcidicted 
from fne and water, and forbidden reception by 
any one on pain of death, icsolved to abandon 
the Contment, and it was to Venice alone, safe 
from her peculiar locality, that he could look 
for an asyluin within the range of [taly 
477 Embarking, in disgusc, at Benevento, he 
was diiven, by contrary winds, to the coast 
of Dalmatia, and, aftcr a short stay at Zara, he 
crossed ova: tothe Lagune There, uncertam of lus 
reception, itts sald that he passed the first night in 


* Numerous authoritics respecting the visit of Alexinder HI 
to Venice and the victory over Otho have becn collected by Giro- 
Iamo Bardi, a Florentine painter who towards the close of the 
XVith century was emploved to replacc the picturcs representing 
these events, which had been destroyed by fire sce Feltorra 
Narale della Rep Ven contra Othone, &c 15683 and also Mrstoria 
della venuta a Venetia oeculéamente nel 1177, dt Papa Alessandro 
TT edelia Vettori ottenuta da Sebastiano Zrant Doge, \c compro~ 
bata daD Fortunato Olmo, Casinone 
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the porch of a Convent* , and during the three fol- 
lowing days, more effectually to conceal his p-rson, 
he submitted to a menial occupation m the kitchen 
of the Monastery, till he was recognized ind made 
known to the Doge = Zant rcceivcd him with the 
veneration due to his holy office, soothed lis 
misfortimes by unbounded maths of respect , and 
encouraged Ins hopes by despatchmg an mme- 
diate embassy to Frederic, reqguning an acknow- 
ledvement of his pretensions ‘The haughty reply 
of the Emperor 1s preserved to us by Sibcllico 
‘Return,’ he said, ‘and acquamt your Pimce and 
Senate, that Pre dcric, the Roman Emperor, demands 
from them a fugitive and a foe Unless they 
forthwith deliver him to me in chams and as a 
captive [denounce waragunstthem No Treaty, 
no law of nations shall avail m their defence, if they 
refus’, and neither God nor Man shall avert my 
revenge I will press them both by sea and land, 
and, little as they mi expect such punishment, I 
will not stop til T have planted my victorious 
eagles on the gates of St Mark's! On the reecipt 
of this answer, no choice ramained but an un- 
generous abandonment of the Pontifl, through fear, 
O1 a preparation for immediate hostilities The 
decision was made unhcsitatinely , and although 
the Republic could oppose not more than half their 
number to the sixty-five galleys which Pisa, Genoa, 
and Ancona had placed under the comm und oft 
Otho, the Empcror’s son, yet Zianit boldly sct sail 
to encounter them = He confided, perhaps, im the 

® This behef 1s strengthened by an inscription at the door of the 


monistery of San Salvatore in the Merceria, not far from the 
Rialto ALEXANVDRO II] Powr MAX PERNOCTANTI 
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virtue of the Pontifical blessmg, and, assuredly, 
not less m the keen edge of that good sword with 
which the hands of the Lloly Father had con- 
descended to gird lim, at the moment of his 
embarkation 

The fleets met off the Istrian coast between 
Pirano and Parenzo, and the Venctians, having 
gained the wind, disregarded the superior numbers 
of their opponents After a vigorous contest of 
more than six hours’ duration, two galleys de- 
stroyed, forty-eight captured, and a still more 
important prize, Otho, the Empcror’s son, were 
the fruits of their victory On the return of the 
conquerors to Lido, Alexander, in persun, hastened 
to receive lus benefactor and to acknowledge his 
debt of obhgation , and a solemn ceremony, which 
continued to be celebrated so long as the Republic 
existed, dates 118 origin from his gratitude As soon 
as Ziani touched the land, the Holy Fathcr present- 
ed him with a rmg of gold) ‘Take,’ he said, ‘ this 
ring, and with it take, on my authority, the Seca 
as your subject Evcry ycar, on the return of this 
happy day, you and you successors shall make 
known to all posterity that the nght of conquest 
has subjugated the Adnatic to Venice, as a spouse 
to her husband!’ Of all the privileges with which 
the Venctians were ever gifted, this Papal grant 
appears to have been cherished by them with the 
most tenacious pride The Adriatic 3s now 
widowed of her lord, but durmg the long course 
of more than six hundred years, everv fresh return 
of the Feast of Ascension witnessed the renewal 
of her figurative nuptials The Doge and his 
Clarissim2, having heard Mass in the Church of 
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San Nicolo, embarked on board the gorgeous 
Bucentaur*, a State galley blazmg with gold, 
enriched with costly ornaments, and preserving 
such fanciful identity with the ongimal fabric, as 
could be obtamed by perpetual repair without to- 
tal reconstructiont = Gliding through the canals, 
amid festive shouts and triumphal music, this 
superb pageant arrived at the shore of Lido, near 
the mouth of the harbour and there, the princely 
bridc groom, dropping a golden ring into the bosom 
of lus betrothed, espoused her with this brief but 
significant greeting, ‘We wed thee with this ring, 
in token of our true and perpctual sovereignty!’ 

Once, and once only, a futnre Pope expressed 
a doubt as to the origm of this ceremony , and he 
received a confirmation, which, 1f it did not satisfy, 
niust at least have silcnecd him =When Julius I] 
mqured of the Venctian ambassador Donati 
where this grant of Alexander was to be found, 
he was instructcd to look for it on the back of the 
Donation of Constantine The Venctians theme 
selves, however, were not always contcnt with a 
date which they thought comparativcly recent 
Marco Foscarnit has clumed a much carher 
birth for the cspousal of the Adniatie, and he 

* Some very absurd etymologies of this name are noticed by 
Daru, such as the augmentative particle Bu and Centaurus the 
name of an ancient ship, or Js Taurus the name (on what autho 
rity we hnow not) of the ship of 7Lneas, or a corruption of Ducen 
turum 6c remorum  Casiubon before Daru has pointed to an 
offering made by the Syracus ins to the sc, of an earthen vise filled 
with honcy, flowers, and frankincense, which the learned commen- 
titor says reminds lim ot the Venetian custom (Jn Atheneum, 
x1 2 

t nasil Letters booh T 91 Icttcr 31 

¢ Della Letteratura Venezrana, hb ui p 216 
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finds traces of 1t in Dandolo’s Chronicle, under the 
Dogeship of Pietro Urseolo II towaids the close 
of the X™ centurv 

But a far heavier calamity than the rout of his 
flect had now humbled the arrogance of Frederic, 
and so totally had he been defeated bythe Milanese 
at Legnano, that many days elaps d afur the 
battle before 1t was ascertained that he still lived 
Humbled on all sides, he no longer refused to 
treat, and it was resolved that conferences should 
be opened at Venice, for the adyustinent of the 
claims of the Lombard cities, and the settlement 
of the Pontificate The result was a huce for six 
years with the former, and the acknowledem: nt 
of Alexander as Pope To add solemnity to this 
Treaty, Frederic expressed a wish that ie might 
ratify it m= porson, but, while he remamed 
under cxcommunication, It Was a mortal sim im 
any onc to hold communion with him = Thc Pope 
freed the Venctians from thes. spiritual difh- 
culties, by removing the anathemi, and on the 
24th of Junc, the Empcroi landed on the Prazzetta 
of St Mark The Doge, attcnded by Ins train of 
State, his Councils, the Senatc, and all thc other 
members of lis Court and Government, 1eec ived 
him on Ins disembarkation, and escorted jim 
to the gates of the Cathedral There, suriounded 
by the imposmg splendour of ecclesiastical 
pomp, clothed m lis Pontifical vestments, the 
triple crown ghittermg on as brow, himself alone 
seated, amid a brillant throng of Cardinals, 
Prelates, and Ambissadois, who stood around, 
Alexander, sevcrcly tranquil, awaited the approach 
of lus no longcr formidable enemy The Emperor, 
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as le drew near, uncovered his head, cast aside 
his purple mantle, and, prostrating himsclt before 
the Holy Fathe1’s throne, crept onward that he 
might kiss lus feet The wrongs of twenty years 
flashed across the remembrance of the Pope He 
had been hunted likea partridge on the mountains , 
unthroned, dishonourcd, exiled, proscribed, a 
price set upon his very life, and the persecutor, 
from whose mmpious violence he considered hime 
self to have been shilddcd by that especial Pro- 
vidence which watched over his sacred ofhice, was 
now humbled bencath him m the dust [He may 
be forgiven, if, in a moment so trying to self- 
restraint, he was unablc to suppress his strong 
frelmg of cxultation Planting his foot on the 
nech of the prostiate Emp i101, le acpcated the 
words of David, ‘ Thou shalt go upon the hon 
and the adder, the young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou trcad under thy fcet'!’*—* It 1s not to 
you, itis to St Petar? murmumed the indignant 
Prince, and the icply cost him a yct further 
hunniation = Alexander trod a second time, 
morc firmly, upon lis neck, cxclanning, ‘ It 18 
both to me, and to St Peter” A square stone of 
red marble, m the vestibule of St Mark’s, still 
denotes the spot on which this singular and 
memorable reconciliation took place t+ On quit- 
tmg the Cathedral, the Iimperor conducted 
Alexander to his hoise, assisted him to mount, 
and held his stirrup He would cven have waited 
on his bridle, and have pcrtermed the lowly 


* Psalm xc1 13 
+—— inthat Temple porch 
The brass 15 gone, the porphyry remains 
Rogers Italy, ‘St Mark's Place? 
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duties of an Esquire, but the good taste or the 
satiety of the Holy Father forbade these further 
marks of subjection 

It would have been an easy task to follow the 
customary track in relating the above nariative , 
to have declaimed agamst the haughty bearing, 
as it 1s termed, of the Pontiff, and to have placed, 
In strong contrast with lus pride, the meekness 
and humility of that Heavenly Master whom he 
professed to represent on Earth But are such 
pictures just’? The pride, if we are so pleased to 
term it, of Alexander, was not a low and petty 
feeling, which regarded his own dividual aggran- 
dizement, but it sprang from a contemplation of 
the holy guardianship with which he had been 
invested He believed (fervently, sincerely be- 
lieved) that he was the Vicar of Ins Saviour, and 
that, by the mjuries which he had endured im his 
ewn person, that Saviour had been imyured also 
It 19 not the reasonableness nor the truth of this 
belief that 1s now advocated, but if the motive 
once be granted (and there seems no other which 
could have supported Alexander unbroken and 
undisinayed through the long struggle of lus 
persecution), the acts which flowed from that 
motive will be divested of much of the mvidious- 
ness which has sometimes becn imputed to them 
His first address to Frederic was couched in the 
words of Scripture, and spoken as by one endued 
with the delegated authority of Clnst nor was it 
till the oppressor attempted to separate the Man 
from the Pontiff that he mdignantly repulsed this 
infrmgement upon lus rights, and identified hun- 
self with the Apostle 

One other triumph still remained for the aged 
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Pope He saw his competitor for the Tiara re- 
nounce it at his feet, in the halls of the Vatican , 
and on his joyous return to his Capital for this pur- 
pose, he was accompanied by Zian1 No Court was 
better versed than that of Rome m the politic at 
of giving value to its ‘cheap rewards,’ and distinc- 
tions were lavishly showered upon the Venetian 
Prince, which derived their chief price from their 
very want of substance In unitation of the 
custom of the Holy See, he was permitted to affix 
a leaden, instead of awaxcn, seal to all documents 
which received his sign manual , and, for this grant, 
an amusing reason has been given—UEé Vencte 
Senatis grayitatem in Diplomatibus predicarct 
—that lus official mstruments might evince the 
weight of the Venetian Scenate*  Certam envied 
symbols of sovereign power were also accorded to 
him, and henccforward, a lighted taper, a sword, 
a canopy (umbiclla), a char of State, a foot- 
stool covered with cloth of gold (both of which last 
he was privileged to use evcn in the Pontifical 
Chapel), silver trumpcts, md embroidered banners 
announced the prescnce of the Doge To his 
subjects at large, as a maik of general favour, 
a plcnary indulgence was granted, on the con- 
dition of hearmg Mass and confcssmg themselves 
in the Church of St Mark, on the mornmg of the 
Feast of Ascension 

The Peace of Constance completed the arrange- 
ments which the Treaty of Vcnicc had be- 
gun, and its ratification placed the Republic 
ina far more eminent rank among Euro- 
pean Powers than she had yet attamed She was 
hailed as the Liberatoi of Italy, and the Protector of 


* Amelut de la Houssaye, 585 * 
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the Holy See Through her aid the Imperial yoke 
had been cast away, and, by the discomfiture of 
Frederic, while she freed herself from a dangerous 
neighbour, she received the applause and gratitude 
of the Lombard cities for the recovery of their inde- 
pendence In her relations with the East, a lke 
ascendancy had been won, not so much through 
mecrease of strength m Venice as through the 
rapidly accelerated declme of the Empire and, on 
the death of Zian1, the alhance which, when proffered 
five short years before, was coldly hstened to and 
only not rejected, was now m turn solicited with 
ardour and purchascd by concession 
It was in this raign that the two magnificent 
granite Columns, which still adoin the Prazzetta 
of St Mark, were erected on then present site 
They were among the trophics brought by Do- 
minico Michiel on his victorious return fiom 
Palestine m 1125, and it is believed that they 
were plundered from some island in the Archi- 
pelago A third pillar, which accompanied them, 
was sunk wlule landing — It was long before any 
engineer could be found sufhcuently enterprisme to 
attempt to rear them, and they were left neglucted 
on the quay for more than fifty years In 1180, 
however, Nicolo Batattiero *, a Lombard, under- 
took the task, and succeeded Of the process which 
he employed, we are uninformed , for Sabellico re- 
cords no more than that he took especial pams to 
keep the 10pes continually wetted, while they were 
strained by the weight of the huge marbles The 
Government, more in the lavish spimt of Oriental 
* Doglion: fixes the erection of these columnsin 1172, Sabellico 


in 1174, the common Venetiin Guide books, a few years later 
The Abbatc Garaccioh, writes the name of the engineer Starattoni 
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bounty, than m accordance with the calculating 
sobiuiety of LMuropean patronage, had promised 
to reward the architect by granting whatever boon, 
consistent with its honour, he might ask = It 
may be doubted whether he quite strictly adhered 
to the requisite condition, when he demanded that 

ames of chance, luthcrto forbidden throughout 
the Capital, might be playcd im the space between 
the Columns, perhaps with a reservation to hm- 
self of any profits accrume fiom tham His 1e= 
quest was gianted, and the disgraceful monopoly 
became established, but aftcrwaids, in ordei to 
render the spot famous and to deta the popu- 
lace from frequenting it, 1t was made the sccne of 
capital executions, and the bodics of countless 
malefactors were thus gibbetcd under the very 
windows of the Palace of the chicf magistrate 
A winged hon in bronze, the emblam of St Mark, 
was ralsed on the summit of onc of these Columns, 
and the othe: was crowned with a statue of St Theo- 
dor, a yct earlier Pation of the city, armed with 
a lance and shield, and trampling on a serpent 
A blunder, made by the statuary im this group, 
has given occasion for a sarc istic Comment fiom 
Amelot de la Houssaye The Samt 1s sculptured 
with the slicld m Jus right hand, the lance in his 
left, a clear proof, says the French writer, of the 
unacquamtance of the Venctians with the use of 
arms , and symbolical that thar Great Council 
never undertakes a war of its own accord, nor for 
any other object than to obtam a good and sccure 
Peace The Satirist has unintentionally given the 
Republic the highest praise which could flow from 
his pen Happy, mdecd, would it have been for 
mankind, if Governments had never been actuated 
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by any other policy! De la Houssaye mforms 
us also that the Venctians exchanged the patron- 
age of St Theodore for that of St Mark, from lke 
pacific motives , because the first was a soldier and 
resembled St Gcorge, the tutelary idol of Genoa 

It may be doubtful whether the high office of 
Procuratore di San Marco was first created, as 
has sometimes becn said, undcr the reign of Ziani , 
but the treasure of the Simt hid so much increased 
in that Doge’s time, and lis own additions to 1t were 
so liberal, that the appointment may be esteemed 
then first to have attamcd the unportance wluch: it 
ever afterwards preserved In the outset, there was 
but a single Procuratorc, aftcrwards we find thrcc, 
and then permancntly nine , im yet later times the 
dignity became vcnal, and fifty imght be counted 
atonce Even then, howevai, the two classes of 
Procuratort by merit and Procuratori by purchase 
were carefully distmguished = Occasionally, the 
honorary title was given to emment foreigners who 
had becn enrolled im the Golden Book — Although 
this dignity was the second in the Republic, the 
Procuratori, as such, were not cntitled to scats m 
the Great Council, and cven in the Senate they 
wore not allowcd to origmate any proposition 
Duimg the session of the Council, two of them 
weie stationed in the Clock tower to watch over the 
safity of its members  Thcir appomtment was for 
life, and the chief privilege which it conferred was 
exemption from the burdensome charge of embas- 
sits They were lodged m a stately Palace in the 
Prazza di San Marco, they were obliged to hold 
thiee audienccs m cach weck, and they were not 
allowed, without cxpress pennission fiom the 
Great Council, to be absent from the city more 
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than two days in any one month Their chief 
duties were to superintend the Cathedral and Tiea- 
sury of St Mark, to take the legal guardianship 
of orphans, and to act as public executors to any 
Venctian who chose so to appoint them — So great 
Was their consideration, at one time, throughout 
Italy, that, from every district, wards were consigned 
to their protection , and of all the Magistrates of 
Venice they may be esteemed to have been the most 
mdependent and untainted by intrigue, because, 
by ther cvclusion from the Great Council unicss 
they held the coveted ofhice of a Savio Grandi, they 
had no inducc ment to court popularity, by cnngmg 
to their brothe: Nobles for support 

The accession of Orto Maziricrr, the citizen 
who had declmed the throne on the death 
cf Miclieli, was marked by caitam new 4? 
cnanecsin the form of election The Gre ut 
Counal appomted four Commissioncis, each of 
whom named ten clectors, and on the choice of 
these fortv depended the future Doge = Three 
Magistrates also wore motitutcd, about the same 
time, under the title of Avvogadort, whose osten- 
stble duties were to represent and to watch 
ovcr the public mtcrests, in opposition to any 
pussible unduc Camis which meht be advanced 
by the ambition of the exccutive In the 
Courts of Justice, they acted as clicks upon the 
admimistration of law, and as public accuses, 
m the Councils, they vigilantly supermtendcd the 
course of debate , and, without the presence of 
at least one of them, no act of any session was 
considered valid The Police of the Capital was 
intrusted to their care, the disburscments for 
public functionaries passed through their hands , 
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they were thc guardians of all legislative docu- 
ments, and of the Registers by which the Iceiti- 
macy of the Nobles was avouched through the 
cntrics of then marriages and births 

Fow evcuts marked the reign of Malipun, a 
revolt at Zara produced an unsuccessful expedition, 
and the colony for awhile thicw off its dependence 
upon the Republic — Fourteen years of powcr had 
not dmunushed the love which the Doe Uwavs felt 
for privacy , and, profitng by a momcnt of peacc, 
dumg which he night relinquish his burdensome 
chage without hazard to lis Country, he with- 
drcw to a monastery The ercat cvents of the 
suceccding icign damand a separate portion of 
OUL Narrally c 
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Fmico Dindolo—IVth Crusade—( onquest of Const intinople 
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IF the period upon the rclition of which we ae 
about to cater is among the most splendid which 
the annals of Venice offa to the Historim, it as 
also among the most dificult which it cain fall to 
his lot to iceord not so much fiom the v uricty 
and richness of the mates prescuted to his hand, 
as from the glowme and gorgcous tcxture into 
Which they dready have been wovon by the skill of 
a consmnmatc artist To attanpt to rival Gibbon’s 
brilliant, yot most cxact, naration of the IV™ 
Crusade, were ot prestanptuous and a hopcloss 
task In no othcr portion of his eicat Work has 
he moire adyantagcously displaycd his) cxtraor- 
dmay powers, and im no other 1s he, for the 
most part, so frec from his peculiar blemishes, 
and—would that it wac unncecssary to add—from 
lus far more weighty faults * To transcribe pages 


* Notwithstanding thisrchly merited pruse, we think Sismondi’s 
XIVth chapter far more valu cble thin Gibbons TX = The former 
nar, ates vigorously What the latter is often content only to wnply 
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familiar to every reader 1s superfluous to imitate 
them would be but to exhibit our own mferionty 
In treading on the same Ime, therefore, we shall, 
as much as possible, avoid a servile comcidence 
with Gibbon’s steps, and, while borrowimg largely 
from the older authorities upon which, m common 
with ourselves, he must have relied, we shall care- 
fully :emember that our concern is principally with 
the Venctiins 

The choice of the Electors fell upon Enrico 
Danvoio, and, were it not for the glory 
of his reign, 1t might be supposed that the 
nomination of a Prince enfcebled by the 
burden of eighty-four winters, and almost wholly 
deprived of sight, aflordcd full evidence cither of 
the mcompetency or of the imterestcd designs of 
those by whum he was chosen We have already 
spoken of the outrages committed, some years 
before, by Manuel Comnenus, upon the Venctian 
residents at Constantinople Dandolo was at that 
time Ambassador from the Republic , aid one of 
the statements respecting his defect of sight 
attributes it to the cruclty of the Emperor, who, 
with his own hands, applied hot plates of 1ron to 
the eye-balls of his victim Another, and a more 
probable, account* refers this partial blmdncss to 
a wound received m battle It 1s with surprise 
that we find so few memorials of the earlier career 
of one who raised for himself so proud a monu- 
ment of glory mn his decline, yct, save this smgle 
doubtful occurrence, nothmg further 1s to be 
related of Dandolo til he was called to the 
sovercignty of Venice In that high ofhee, he 

* Villehardouin, § 34 
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first manifested his vigour, by promptly avenging 
an msult which the Pisans had offered to the 
Republic, m the seizure of Pola He attacked and 
discomfited their fleet, and abstamed froin further 
retaliations only at the urgent request of the Pope, 
whose views were dnected to the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre by a vast confederacy of all the 
European Powers 

Fulk, a Priest of Newly, a village not far from 
Paris, had roused afresh the dormant spit of 
Christendom = Thc zeal of his preachy and 
the repute of his miracles attracted the attention 
of Innocent IL], who at that tine filled the chair 
of St Petcr, and who saw in him a fit mstrument 
for the accomplishinent of lus favourite object 
For this pmposc, he authorized the Curate of 
Neully to direct himself to the announcement of 
vnew Crusade, m which every one who cngaged, 
but for the short space of a single ycar, should be 
absolved fiom all the sms which he had comnutte dl 
and confessed =The project was entertamed with 
ardour, especially by the chief Nobles of France , 
and, among the most distmguishcd soldicis who 
assumcd the Cross, may be namcd Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders and Hainault, Lows, Count of Blois, 
and Thibaut LV, Count of Champagne The last- 
named had an hereditary claim to distinction in 
Palestine, for lis father had been among the 
bravest champions in the I[* Crusade, and lus clder 
brother had worn the crown of Jerusalem 
At an assembly held by adjournment at A? 
Compeivne, plans of advance to the Holy 
Land were discussed, and the long train of cala- 
mity wherein their predecessors in the like sacred 
course had been mvolved deterred the Barons from 
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repeating a pamful and circuitous march by land 
It was resolved, therefore, to proceed at once by 
sea, and, for means of transport, it became neces- 
sary to apply to the Venetians, at that time the 
most powertul of the maritime States Two Envoys 
were chosen by each of the above-named Counts to 
conduct the negociation , and these Ambassadors, 
furnished with undoubted credentials and plenary 
authouity, crossed the Alps, and hastened with all 
diligence to Venice, where they arrived 
A) durmg the first week in Lent — Geoflrey de 
~ Willchaadouin, Marshal of Champagne, who 
was cmploycd on this important service, has left a 
minute account of his diplomacy, and of the 
subsequent capedition — It is by lis narrative that 
we shall pemut ourselves, for the most part, to be 
guided, and, whacver they can be mtroduced, we 
shall employ his very words 
The Icttcis of credence with which the Envoys 
had been mtiusted required the Doge and Senate 
of Venice to place as Cutire confidence m these 
representatives, as in the Barons themselves by 
whom they weie deputed Dandolo accordingly 
received them with distmguished lionour, and ac- 
knowlcdging that, with the exception of crowned 
Kings, the Princes who had sent them were the most 
powerful in Christendom, he demanded their object 
They answeied by requesting an assembly of the 
Council before which it nught be declarcd, and, in 
an audience granted fou days afterwards, they thus 
expressed themselves* ‘ Su, we are come to thee 
fiom the most potent Barons of France, who have 


* In this, and in our following very copious usage of Villehardouin, 
we have copied fiom the plewsing and accurate translation by Mi 
T Smith London Pichering, and Leicester Combe, 1829 
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put on the sign of the Cross to avenge the wrongs 
ot Jesus Christ, and to recover Jerusalem, if such 
be the will of God, and, because they know that 
no nation has the power of you and vour People, 
they :mplorc vou, in God’s name, to look with pity 
upon the Holy Land, and, by supplying thein 
with slips and means for their passage thither, to 
yom with them m avengmg the shame of our 
Redeemer’ § On what conditions,’ demanded the 
Doge ’’ ¢ On anv conditions,’ re plied the Envoys, 
‘which you may thmk proper to impose, provided 
they are withm our power’  ‘ Certcs,’ said the 
Doge, ‘the request 1s no shgeht onc, and the enter- 
prise itself 1s of vast magnitude we will return 
you an answer m eight days, and wondc: not that 
we ash so long a time, for a thing of this nnport- 
ance nccds much deliberation ’ 

At the cxpiration of the tune appomted, the 
Doge announced the conditions on which he would 
assent to the proposal prefacine this declaration 
With v statamcut which proves that 11 was not yet 
considered safe to neglect the body of the People, 
im the decision of nuportant questions of State 
Provided he could obtam the concurrence of the 
Great Council and of the Commons of the City, 
he agreed to furnish palandcrs * for the transport 
of four thousand five hundred horses, and nme 
thousand Esqures, ships for four thousand five 


* Palandi w rdoptcd fiom the translition of Vignere and has 
been sanctioned by Gibbon, who says the word 18 still used in the 
Mediterranean The orginal is Uwsseer, from huis, a door, ind 
imphes 2 flat bottomed vessel constructed purposely for the tr ins- 
port of horges, from the ports or doors of which, asort of draw bridge 
could be Ict down at pleasure, for their ingress and egress 
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hundred Knights and twenty thousand Serjeants * 
on foot Nime months’ provisions were to be sup- 
plied to this armament, at the rate of four marks 
for every horse, two for everyman The engage- 
ments were to continue in force for one whole 
year, from the day of departure from the Port of 
Venice, into whatever realms tlic service of God 
and Christendom might lead them, and the sun 
demanded for this assistance was eighty-five thou- 
sand markst As an allurement to the come 
pletion of the bargam, Dandolo promised to equip, 
in addition, fifty galleys for the love of God, and 
free of expense, but with this important rcs rva- 
tion that, so long as the alliance continucd, all 
conquests made by sea or land should be divided 
equally bctween the contracting parties 

The Ambassadors demandcd a single night for 
the considcration of this truly mcicantile offer, 
and on the morrow thcy assented to it ©The pro- 
position was then submitted to the different bodies 
whose consent was deamcd necessary — In thie 
end, the General Assembly was convoked , and, in 
the presence of more than ten thousand Citizens, 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated im the 
Cathedral of St Maik, whore God was implored to 
inspire them to do his pleasure m respect of the 
demands of the Ambassadors When the Mass was 
over, the Doge scnt to the Ambassadors, desiring 
that they would humbly move the People to the 


* Serjeant 1s the original French word Servrentes is explained 
by Ducange (ad7) to mcan all horsemen who are not Amghts 

+ Lhe lreaty is given by Dandolo, x 3,apud Muratori, au 323 
Sismondi (i1 38) cstimates the mark == 50 livres 639,000 maihs 
se 4,290,000 livres Fiench, = 170,0)0/ stcrling 
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conclusion of the Treaty The Ambassadois ac- 
cordingly repaired to the Church, and were eaucrly 
regarded by those who had not yet beheld them, 
while Villehardoumn spoke by consent tor the rest, 
and said, ‘ Sigmiors, the most ligh and pow- 
erful Barons of France have sent us to Venice 
to unplore you to look with pity on the Holy 
City which 1s m bondage to the Infidels, and 
for Gods sake to Jom with them in avengmg 
the wrongs of Jesus Christ They tum to you 
because they hnow none others so powerful on 
the seas, and they have enjomed us to kneel at 
vcur fect until you have granted thar prayets, 
aud have compassion upon the land over the sea’ 
The six Ambassadors then fell upon thar knees, 
with many tears, and the Doge and the Pcople 
waved their hands and cricd aloud with one voice, 

We consent, we consent’ The acclamations and 
tumult were so great that it seemed the Larth 
shooh, and when that grcat hcart-moving crv, 
wluch excecded all human cxpericuce, had sub- 
sided, the Doge mounted the pulpit and spoke to 
tle People as follows ‘ Bchold, siguiors, the 
honour which the Lord has shown you, in dis 
posing the bravest warriors upon Earth to seck 
your alliancc, m preference to that of all other 
nations, in so high an cnterprise as the rescue of 
the ‘Toinb of our Lord’ 

Babylon, not the city on the Euphrates but 
Cano to which that name was applicd, was 
proclaimed to be the destination of the anna- 
ment, and the Feast of St John, m the fol- 
lowing yea, was named as the day of assem- 
blage at Venice Aftcr abundance of holy teas 
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and reciprocal pledges of fidelity, the Ambassadors 
departed, having first raised a loan of two thous 
sand marks, which they paid the Doge as an 
earnest, and also to cnable him to commencc his 
preparations Meantime, each party mtormed 
Innocent of their procecdings, and received his 
glad approval of the Treaty At the momcnt of 
according tlus confirmation, as if with sagacious 
foresight of the ills which were about to succeed, 
he «\pressly prolubitcd them from aimmg against 
any Christian Powers, unless compelled to do so 
by direct violence, or other unavoidable necessity , 
and, even in such cases, they were instructed to ap- 
ply for the previous sanction of the Apostolic See 

Villehardouin returned joyously to lis master’s 
Court at Troyes, where an unexpectcd calamity 
well nigh frustrated al] lis hopes Count Tlibaut 
was languishing m tickness, but, as if renovated 
by the checiful mtclligence of which Ins Maishal 
was the bearer, and fired with true knightly spnit, 
he called for his horse to ride forth, which toi a 
long season past he had not done, and, ising 
from his bed, he mountcd him for the last time 
Before lis death, wherem he showed hunself of all 
men the most excmplary, he bequeathed the trea- 
sure which he had provided for the Pilgrimage to 
his servants and men-at-arms, of whom no Prince 
of the Age had have) or eater numbers, and he 
ordamed that each one, as he reccived Ins bounty, 
should swear upon the Holy Gospel to repair to 
the camp at Venice, according to his engagement 
Great was the shame of many by whom this \ow 
was broken 

By the death of Count Tlubaut, the Crusaders 
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of Champagne were left without a leader, for 
though Blanche, of Navarre, his widow, was 
pregnant of a son at the time of his decease, she 
had not Iutherto borne male progeny That son, 
a gallant and valiant Knight, was destined to ob- 
tam vet higher cclebrity by lis wit than by his 
prowess , and the Royal Troubadour, whose dceds 
of arms are forgotten, still hives m the refined and 
tender lazs which he devoted to the praise of 
Blanche of Castil , a Princess whose beauty vir- 
tues, and igh descent arc familar to an Eng- 
hshman, through the tubute which, m later years, 
they received from Shakspeare* 

The Duke of Burgundy and the Count of Bar- 
Ic-duc were successively and incficctually cntreatcd 
to assume the command of the forces It was 
then offcred to Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, a 
Knight already distmeuishcd m a former Crusade, 
and numbered among the conqucrors of Acre 
The Parhamcut invited him to Soissons, and there, 
im the Abbcy-yard of our Lady St Mary, weeping 
and kneeling at his fect, they prayed hun, for the 
love of God, to assume the Cross, to become ther 
Chict in place of the dep irted Count, and to rcccive 
his trewsures and lus vassals, and he, knechng 
also, declarcd that he freely recaaved them = Then 
the Bishop of Soissons, and Fulk, the holy Preacher, 
with two Ecclesiastics of Montfcriat, conducted him 
to the Church of our Lady, and placed the Cross 
upon his shoulder 

Between Easter and Pentecost, the gathermg 
commenced at Venice, and great numbers 
of the Crusadcrs encamped on the island of — #,2 
San Nicolo  Baldwm had already arnived, 

© King John, Act IT Scene 2 
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but the Count of Blois was still absent, and much 
consternation was excited by a rumour, which 
proved true, that many of the Pilgrims, mindless 
of the engagements contracted with the Doge, 
were preparmg means of yoyagmg from other 
ports By these secessions, not only was the 
armament deprived of much numerical strength, 
but those Knights who abidcd by their strpulations 
were rendeicd unable to pay the sum for which, 
jointly with so many otheis, ther words were 
pawned Villehardouin was despatched to Pavia 
to urge the Count of Blois to hasten onward By 
prayers and c\hortations, he prevailed upon sevcral, 
who weie about to embark clscwherc, to betake 
themselves to Venice, where Louis and the Barons 
who accompinied him were received with great 
yoy and festivity, and a more goodly or a braver 
assembly no cyc had cver beheld On the part of 
the Venctians, fulfilment had cquallcd, if not out- 
1un, their promises So gallantly was the flect 
which they had prepared equipped, that Cliristian 
man had never seen ity equal, and the ships, the 
galleys, and the palanders were in such num- 
bers, that they were thrice too many for the 
diminished host of the Crusaders * Ha” exclaims 
Villchardoum, with livcly and well-justified mdig- 
nation, ‘ what a curse it was that so many sought 
other ports, and came not to jom the army, for 
then had Christendom becn cxalted, and the land 
of the Infidels subdued " 

The day of payment arrived, and the Venetians, 
being fully prepared to sail, called upon the Barons 
for the sum stipulated in the Treaty Many of 
the Crusaders had already exhausted their whole 
capital, others were rcluctant to contribute more 
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than the proportion for which they had agreed , 
aud it 1s plain that no inconsiderable numbers 
existed in the camp who were already weanied of 
the rash vow by which they had bound themselves, 
and who anxiously sought a pretext for breaking 
up the expedition altogether In this unlooked- 
for difficulty, the generosity of the chief leaders 
was exercised without bounds Whatever money 
they possessed, whatever more they could borrow, 
all precious articles contributing to their luxury, 
their jewels and nch vessels of gold and silver 
wore delivercd to the Doge Still, notwithstanding 
these great sacrifices, much more than a third of 
the contract remaincd unpaid , for thirty-four thou- 
sand marks were yet wanting Thc hopes of those 
vho wished for the dispersion of the armament 
vere Clated to the utmost, and they looked con- 
udently to the abandonment of the design , but 
God, says Villehardowm, who confounds the crafty, 
ordamcd it otherwise 

The Venetians, according to the strict terms of 
thar agreement, would have been justified im re- 
taming the sum alrcadv paid, for it was forfeited 
by the non-complction of the Treaty But the cyes 
of all Christendom were upon them — Such a step 
was forbidden by honour, and partly owing to that 
recollection, partly it may be supposed to some 
share in the enthusiasm of the Crusaders , but, 
morc thin either, to a well-grounded anticipation 
that they would be far greatu: gameis by prose- 
cuting than by terminating the capedition, they 
proposed an cquivalent for the loss which they 
must encounter by a delay of immediate pay ment 
The defection of Zara and the unsuccessful attempt 
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for its recovery have already been noticed Would 
the Barons, m the first instance, direct their arms 
against Bela, King of Hungary, under whose pro- 
tection that revolted colony had placed itself? 
Zara was on their route down the Adriatic, 1t was 
so situated that, if left behind, it might, at any time, 
Intercept the communications between Palestme 
and Europe, above all, its subjection was the sole 
condition upon which the Republic would permit 
he fleet to sail The great obstacle to this pro- 
posal arose from the solemn injunction delivered 
by the Pope, that they should avoid collision with 
any Christian Power By attacking the King of 
Hungary, who himself had assumed the Cross, 
they would be guilty of a voluntary infraction of 
these orders, and the reluctant Pilgrims and the 
Cardimal Legate, who was present m Venice to su- 
perintcnd the expedition, urged this argument with 
vehemence But thc adour of the Barons and 
the firmncss of Dandolo prevailed The former 
plausibly contended that the Holy Father could 
never have designed to mclude a 1cbellious city 
within lus protection, the latte: displayed the 
same calm, but unbcnding, resolution, which ever 
marked the policy of the Venctian Government in 
its transactions with the Vatican He contested 
the Pope's nght of mterference, and added that, if 
the Cardinal chose to accompany the expedition, 
he might embark as a Preacher of the Crusade, but 
not in the character nor with the assumed powers 
of Legate The Romish envoy angrily returned 
to lus Sovereign, and his absence, weakening thie 
party which he espoused, secured the triumph of 
its opponents 
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Much of the year had been worm away mm these 
discussions, and all thmgs were now prepared 
for the embarkation The Marquis of Montferrat, 
both on account of his station and his fame, had 
been nominated to the chicf command of the land- 
forces, but that of the fleet was still to be deter- 
mmed The Barons and Pilgrims had assembled 
to hear Mass in St Mark’s, on the first Sunday 
after the ratification of the new agreement , when, 
before the commencement of the service, they 
were surprised by seeing the aged Doge ascend 
the tribune, and by hearmg from him the follow- 
ing address ‘ Signiors, you are associated with 
the bravest people upon Earth, for the highest 
enterprise which mortal man can undertake | am 
a very old man, feeble m health, and have more 
necd of repose than of glory yet, knowing none 
more capable of gmdmg and commandmg you 
than myself, who am your lord, if it be your 
pleasure that I should take the sign of the Cross 
to watch over and direct you, and leave my son 
m my place to protect om Country, 1 will checr- 
fully go, and live and dic with you and with the 
Pilgrims’ The Venetians, on hearmg tins speech, 
cricd aloud with one voice, * We beseech you, in 
God’s name, to do as you have said, and go with 
us’ Descending from the tribune, Dandolo cast 
himself upon his knees before the ligh altar, and, 
shedding holy tears, fixed the Cross on his Ducal 
cap His son was named Regent during his 
absence, and many of the illustrious Venctians 
followed the example of their Sovereign 

It was on the oth of October, 1202, the octaves 
of St Rhemiguus, that the fleet, bearmg the war- 
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riors of the IV Crusade, unmoored from the 
harbours of Venice A nobler armament, says 
Villehardouin, fired at the remembrance, never 
sailed from port The ships and palanders of the 
Barons filled as they were with arms and pro- 
visions, Knights and Serjeants, the shields sus- 
pended along their sides, the gay streamers 
blazoned with the Cross in the separate national 
colours of the various Pilgrims, and displayed on 
the summit of the turrets wherewith the dechs 
were crowned *—‘ Before God,’ exclaims the 
dchghted Chromcler, ‘ 1t was a most glorious 
prospectt” Nearly five hundred sail stemmed 
the Adriatic , and fifty of these were gallevs, among 
Which, the giant Mondo towered above its mates 
Forty thousand troops were distributed in two 
hundred and forty transports , while seventy 
stout vessels were freighted with stores, provi- 
sions and stupendous artillery, wlich mcluded 
three hundred perrieres, mangonels, and cngmes 
of cvery other description necessary for the assault 
of cities 

Many days were lost m waiting for a favourable 
wind, many othcas were employed in touchmg 
at Istrian ports, so that their voyage was far from 
rapid, and a month clapsed before they cast an- 
chor off Zara On the 10th of November, the Eve 
of St Martm, that city was m sight, and they 
perceived 1t to be imclosed by lofty walls and 
towers, so that nowhere could a fairer, stronger, 
or more wealthy place be found When the 


* C ibbon, who has paraphrasedthis part of the narrative, transfers 
it to the subseyguent passige from Zira to Constantinople 
t Ha Dier! lant boniot mis § 38 
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Pilgrims beheld it, they were astonished, and said 
to each other, ‘ How can we expect to take such 
a city, unless the Lord himself assist us” The 
swiftest vessels, having outsailed their companions, 
arrived towards sunset, and, mn the mornmg, 
which was bright and clear, the galleys and 
palanders and the ships which were behind joined 
them, took the Port by force, breaking the strong 
chain at its entrance, and approached the land in 
such order, that the harbour lay between the 
city and themsclves = Then nnght you have seen 
many a Knight and many a Scyjeant leap from the 
galleys, and many a good stecd and rich pavilion 
landed trom the palanders The army encamped, 
and, on St Martin’s day, commenced the sicge, 
though the Marquis of Montferrat was not yet 
it his post =Villehardoum informs us that he was 
detamced by his own affans, but the narrator of 
the Acts of Innocent IT] , attributes this leader’s 
absence to a prudcnt deference to the Pope, by 
whom he had becn personally warned against tls 
expedition 

The Zaraites, ternficd at thar mvestment by 
this mighty host, ind anxious to cscape the hor- 
rors of assault, on the first day, communicated 
with the Doge, and offered the surrender of their 
City and all its possessions, on the sole condition 
of personal security Dandolo refused to treat 
separately, but hastened to lay the welcome pro- 
posal bcfure his allics, by whom it was readily 
accepted Meantime, during lus absence in the 
Council, some of the factious, who wished for the 
disbandment of the army, assured the deputies 
who were awating lis return, that, provided Zara 
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could defend itself from the Venetians, she need 
not apprehend hostilities from the other confede- 
rates  Deluded by this representation, the mes- 
sengers retuned to the City without receiving 
Dandolo’s reply The Doge, on re-entermg his 
pavilion to adjust the terms, was surprised to find 
it deserted by the Zaraite envoys, and thus sur- 
prise was succecded by indignation, when the 
Cisterdian Abbot, de Vaux, mformed him of the 
causc, addmg, at the same time, ‘ Lords, by 
authority of the Apostle of Rome, I mterdict you, 
who are Christian pilgiims, from attaching this 
Christian city’ The mmterference of the meddling 
Priest availed him little, for the Barons shared the 
just indignation of Dandolo, when he repre- 
sented to them the treachery which had been 
practised 'Thcy declared it to be a notorious 
outrage , that not a day passcd im which those 
by whom it had becn perpetiated did not seek to 
compass the run of the army, and that eve- 
laste shame would be their portion, unless they 
assisted the Venetians m the reduction of the 
City In conformity with this decision, on the 
following moining, they pushed on to the very 
gates, constructcd their works, and planted their 
engines under the walls, while at the same 
time the towers towards the sea were battered by 
huge stones cast from the ships Five days were 
spent in unremitting attacks, on the siath, so 
much of the wall had been undeimmed, that the 
Zaraites abandoned all hope of longer resistance, 
and renewed their former offers of surrender 
The clucf citizens, by whose influence the revolt 
had been planned and executed, despairmg of 
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pardon, qutted the City durmg the confusion 
which succeeded, and found safety m exile The 
submission of the revolted colony did not save it 
from pillage, and the spoil was equally divided 
between the Venetians and the French * 

This success was opportune, for wimter was 
too near at hand to permit hope of more distant 
operations The City afforded very scasonable 
quarters , and its maritime half was occupied by 
the Venetians, the remainder by their Alles But 
ther harmony was soon miterrupted Onc of 
those frays which frequently arise from the mutual 
jealousy of different nations in combined armics, 
threatened thar destruction on the third evening 
after their possession of Zara The conflict began 
about the time of Vespers, when men from all parts 
ran to arms, and the combat was so hot that the 
streets were fillcd with swords, lances, cross-bows, 
darts, and multitudcs of woundcd and dcad = The 
Venetians, fewer m number than their opponents, 
gave way with considerable loss Thc Barons 
armed themscly<cs, and endeavoured to restore 
order , but no sooner was one place quictcd, than 
the tumult broke out m another The grcater 
part of the night was passed mm alam, and 
several days clapsed before the jomt exertions of 
Dandolo and the Crusading chicfs succeedcd in 
completely restoring tranquillity 

The arrival ot the Marquis of Montferrat 
occurred soon after this untoward quarrel, He 


* Such 1s one of the charges which Innocent, 1n his Letter to the 
Barons, brings against them Ramusio, on the contrary, says, 
Tta Jadera Galli auailio capta, sulius Veneti preda ex pacto furt 
Lib i p 48 
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was accompanied by a numerous remforcement , 
and it 18 probable that the ensuing Spring would 
have beheld his followers on the shores of Pales- 
tine, had not a most unlooked-for proposal diverted 
their arms yet longer from the origmal object of 
their expedition Hence arose results, in strict ac- 
cordance, indeca, with those great ends which our 
eyes, enlightened by subsequent events, now per- 
ceive that the Crusades were designed to promote, 
but such as were removed at the time far beyond 
the bounded horizon of human foresight, and 
which have not always been steadily contemplated, 
even m retrospect For the fuller comprehension 
of the events which we are about to relate, 1t 1s 
necessary that we should briefly trace some revo- 
lutions in the Greek Empne, durmg a few years 
preceding the date at which we have already arrived 
Since the unhappy expcdition of Vitalo Micheli 
mn 1171, the story of Venice has separated itself 
from that of Constantmople, but fearful events had 
stamed the annals of the latte: Court durmg the 
progress of those thirty years The rugn of 
Manuel Comnenus, though abounding with that 
species of glory which 1s won by the personal 
heroism of the Sovereign, had exhausted the 
resources, and diminished the strength of luis 
Empre His son Alexus II, at ten years 
“3, Of age, succeeded to a precarious throne, 
from which he was speedily hurled by the 
vigour and the crimes of his kmsman Andronicus, 
who consummated his treachery by the 
murder both of the unhappy youth and his 
injured mother The horrors of that 
Tyrant’s sway were closed by an insurrection, in 
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which, as far as a single life could atone for the 
destruction of thousands, his own cruel death and 
protracted suffermgs might be accepted as 
repayment With him, termmated the 4? 
male dynasty and the glory of the Com- 
neni Isaac Angelus, who overthrew him, was 
descended from the females of the same li, 
and, mm his neiveless and unworthy hands, the 
fabuic of the Empirc, which had been preserved 
entire, amid accumulating perils, by the supe- 
rior intellect, notwithstanding the crimcs, of his 
predecessor, ciumbled mscnsibly away Cyprus 
was wicstcd from Inm by a tributary, Bul- 
gana and Wallachia asserted mdcpendence, and 
obtained an acknowledgment of thar native 
Kings) The unwailike and luxurious Empaor 
owed his personal security to the contempt of 
those r1evoltcd Barbarians, fo. they were well con- 
tent that the sccptre should be admunistercil by 
one whose indolence and weakness aflorded them 
sure pledges of peace Though safe from forcipn 
violence, lie was still cxposed to domestic treason , 
and a brother, Alexius Angclus, deprived 

ah AD 
hun both of lis throne and sight The son — 495 
of the deposcd Prince, anothcr Alexius, 
was spared, however, by the usurper Aficr a 
while, he found mcans to escape, and having 
crossed the Archipelago, and visited both Sicily and 
Rome, he procecded towards the Court of Philip of 
Suabia, King of the Romans, and husband of Jus 
sister Ircne, the widow of Tancred, King of Sicily 
On Ins passage through Verona, he was astonished 
by the great throngs which wae hastcnmg to the 
camp at Venice, and listening to the advice of 
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those faithful attendants who had shaicd his 
dangers and escape, he sent a communication to 
the assembled Barons, praying their assistance in 
the deliverance of his father and the recovery of 
his crown Villehardoun thus reports their 
answer ‘We comprehend your proposal we will 
send some of our people with your master to King 
Philip to whom he 1s going, and, if he 1s willing 
to assist us in the recovery of the Holy Land, we 
will aid him in regainmg his territories, which we 
are aware are unjustly withheld from him and his 
father’ So ambassadors were despatched to the 
Valct* of Constantinople, and to Plulp King of 
Germany 

The reply of Philip and Alexius arrived soon after 
the occupation of Zara The Duke of Suabia, 
though unablc, on account of lus differences both 
with the Pope and the King of France, to afford 
personal assistance, consented to resign his bi other- 
in-law mto the hands of God and of the Crusaders, 
and the Prince of Constantmople himself was 
lavish in promises ‘The reward which he would 
bestow, he said, should be the nchest which any 
people had ever received, and the Barons should 
have effectual assistance in the deliverance of the 
Holy Land Ie engagcd, after lis restoration, to 
put an cnd to the schism which distracted the 
Greck and Latin Churches, and to bring back the 
whole Empire of Romania to its former spiritual 
allegiance to St Peter Two hundred thousand 
marks of silver and provisions for the whole army 


* Villehardouin, p 36 JT alcé was the ordinary appellation of the 
childicn of a Noble house Ducange, on the authority of Pithou, 
considers it to be a dimunutive of Vussal 
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were to recruit their exhausted resources He 
hmself would accompany them to Babylon, or, 
it they preferred it, he would equip, at lis own 
charge, ten thousand men for a year’s service, 
and would mamtain durmg lis whole lfc five hun 
dred Kniglits, as standing guardians of Palestine 
‘ Lords,’ concluded the ambassadors, ‘ we have tull 
powers to iatify this Treaty, 1f on your part you 
are favourably inclmed, and surely, as such offers 
were never made to any people before, those who 
reject them can have no great passion for glory ’ 

Vehement debates succeeded these proposals 
The Abbot de Vaux and thc party m the mterest 
of Rome pertinaciously refused them The French, 
on the other hand, with no less ardour espoused 
the cause of Alcxius, who was remotely allied to 
their own Princes) The Venetians remembered 
ther long debt of hatred against the Grecks, 
and calculated not only upon its full payment, 
but upon the chances of much additional gam 
Even those leaders with whom the deliverance 
of Palestine still remamed the chief and primary 
object of desire consented to this previous enter 
puze on grounds of policy Syria, they said, was 
not to be won, in the first mstancc, upon its own 
shores, and they who would become pcrmanent 
masters of the Sepulchre of Chnist, must beforehand 
assure themsclves either of Egypt or Asia Mimor 

Anothe? motive has been assigned for the eager 
ness with which Daudolo advocated thus diversion 
from the orgmal purpose of the expedition 
Malek Adel, the Sultan of Damascus, 18 said to 
have contcmplated, with very reasonable apprehen- 
sion, the assembly of the Christian armament at 
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Venice, and by a secret negotiation with the 
Doge, the opportune payment of a large bribe, and 
the assurance of a free trade to Alexandria, to 
have obtained a promise that he would either post- 
pone or frustrate thc intention of the Crusaders The 
continuator of the Chronicle of William of Tyre, 
states even the smgular method by which the Sultan 
obtained the money needed for this purpose He 
assembled, at Cairo, all the Christian Priests of the 
neighbourmg Country, and, mformmg them that a 
new armament was gathering in Europe, he com- 
manded them forthwith to provide arms, stores, 
and horses, for his service The Bishops replied 
that their sacicd function forbade them from im- 
termeddling with war ‘ Be it so,’ replied the Des- 
pot, ‘if you decline fighting m person, you must 
furnish men to fight m your place” and, having 
demanded an account of thei revcnues, he con- 
fiscated the whole property to is own use = This 
plunder of the Cliistian Church was employed in 
the corruption of those who had avowed themselves 
the champions of the Cross 
The wishes of the majority of Barons prevailed , 
nor were they opposed by all the Ecclesiastics 
The Marquis of Montferrat, the Doge of Venice, 
the Counts Baldwm, Lous, and of St Paul con- 
firmed the Treaty, swore to obscrve its provisions, 
and affixed their seals The discontented party 
remonstrated m vam, and many of them, either 
openly o1 by stealth, abandoned their comrades 
Reginald de Montmirail, a potent Baron of 
sug France, requested employment on an em- 
bassy to Syua, and did not scruple to 
swear, with his right hand upon the Saints, that he 
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and his Knights would re-embark withm fifteen 
days after they had completed their mission He 
sailed, but never returned Simon de Montfort 
cnlisted under the banner of the King of Hungary, 
himself a Crusader, whom he had so recently 
opposed at Zara, but he atoned for this mconsis- 
tency by good service afterwards in the Holy Land 
Others there were who shrank from the prospect 
of danger as they approached nearer to its en- 
counter, and secretly withdiew from their ranks 
Few of them, howcver, obtamed the safety which 
they coveted the Boors of Sclavonia cruclly mas- 
sauied one party which attemptcd to gam their 
homes by land, and of five hundred others, who 
threw themsclves mto a merchant-ship, not one 
survived its wreck 

These frequent desertions were observed with 
much apprehension by the Clue fs, and in order to 
remove one cause of discontent, and to quict those 
superstitious fears which mm many instances had 
alienated their followers, they resolved to make 
thar peace with Innocent, whose commands they 
had tiansgressed Then apology was founded on 
the plea of necessity ‘The Barons,’ they wrote, 
‘implore your forgivencss for the captuie of Zara, 
which, owing to the falschood of those who have 
passed on to other ports, they were rcduecd to 
undertake, m order to keep their host together , 
and they assure you, as their father, that whatever 
you may command, they are, in all respects, ready 
to obey’ It is plam that the Venetians, even 
if they had been so melined, could not jom in 
these excuscs, without falsehood They had not 
been the subjects, but the creators of the necessity 
thus advanced as a plea, and, but for them, Zara 
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would have been untouched Of the sincerity with 
which even their confederates now humbled them- 
selves at the feet of the Pontiff, a sufhcient esti- 
mate may be formed, when we call to mind that 
they well knew the fresh enterprise upon which 
they had engaged was yet more strongly disap- 
proved by Innocent than that which they were 
seeking to extenuate 

As yet, however, the Pope was unacquainted with 
the existence of the new Treaty entered mto bv the 
Barons who thus solicited his absolution, and he 
replied to them ina tone of gentleness little mented 
either by their past or intended disobedicnce He 
answered that he well knew the treachay of others 
had compelled them, reluctantly, to the course 
which they had adopted, and that, softened by their 
repentance, he assoiled them from the sn lor 
the timc to comc, they must direct all their energies 
to the recovery of the Holy Land, and hasten 
onward to its shores without farther delay — It the 
Venctians, as yet untouched by remorse, would 
seek lus forgiveness, they also should be mcluded 
im the absolution , and the confederates might 
then sail together m entire mutual confidence If, 
on the contrary, thcy should unhappily persist in 
their contumacy, nevertheless, from the urgent ne- 
cessity of the case, he would permit the Barons to 
employ the slips of that still excommunicated 
State , but they must, m all ways, as far as im them 
lay, endeavour to scparate themselves from such 
enemies of God 

Unchanged by these remonstrances, the Vene- 
tians continued their eager preparations for ven- 
geance upon the Greeks In addition to other 
causes of enmity, they were deeply jealous of the 
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superior ascendency which the Pisans, their great 
commercial nvals, had been permitted to acquire 
in Constantinople , and, against Alexius per- 
sonally, they entertained an mveterate animosity, 
because he had refused to discharge the arrears 
(200,000 golden besants) of the indemnity which 
had been promised by Manuel, to compensate the 
outrage of his confiscation Onthe mommng after 
the celebration of Easter, the allied forces quitted 
their cantonments in Zara, and encamped on the 
sea-shore Then, m order to stnke profound 
terror into their rcbelhous colonists, to chastise 
their past revolts, and to prevent a repetition of 
them in future, the Venetians, in defiance of Inno- 
cent’s renewed protection, 1azed the walls of the 
city to the ground = Meantime, the young Aleaius 
arrived, and was welcomed with great joy — All 
thmes were prepared for the voyage, and the 
general ardour with which it was undertaken was 
by no means checked by the receipt of a second 
mission fiom [Innocent to the Barons, severely 
denouncine their fresh guilt, prohibiting the 
design m which they were engaged, and, not 
unreasonably, expressmg doubts of tle sincerity 
of that repentance which they had so lately pre- 
tended, and for the sake of which he had relieved 
them from spiritual censures THe concluded 
hy noticing the recent pillage of Zara, the spoil 
of her Churches by the Venetians, and the willing 
participation of the Counts im that sacrilegious 
booty* 


* Ramusio, with a feeling little 1n accordance with that gene- 
rally entertained by his Countrymen for the Supremacy aaserted by 
Rome, has endeavoured to extentuate their disobedience by one of 
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Notwithstanding this denunciation, the fleet 
set sail As it touched at Durazzo, Alexius re- 
ceived an acknowledgment of fealty from that 
city, the western key of the Empire, and thence, 
with a fair wind, the confederates passed on to 
their appomted rendezvous in Corfu There, dis- 
embarking, they rcfreshed their men and horses 
in rich and plenteous quarters (the fabled gardens 
of Alcinous and his Phoeacians), for more than 
three weeks The landmg of Alexius was marked 
with distinguished honours, numbers of brave 
Knights and Serjeants bestrode their war-horses 
and went out to swell the pomp of his entry 
His pavilion was pitched m the midst of the camp, 
and the Marquis of Montferrat, to whose care he 
had been especially confided, raised his own by its 
side 

Their repose, however, was interrupted by fiesh 
intestme discontents Conscience or cowardice 
awakened alarm in more than half the army, and 
many Knights entercd mto a secrct compact 
to remain in the Island, and suffer those who 
wished it to procecd on the perilous undertaking 
which themselves had opposed from the beginnmg 
The clucf leaders, upon learning this conspiracy, 
acted with gicat promptness Taking with them 
m their train the Prince of Constantinople and all 


the most barefaced violations of truth which ever flowed from the 
pen of a Historian Dewnde vero, pia cause suasoi, Innocentius 
QII Pontifex Maimus, gros miliécs hortabatur, ut LEcelesiam 
Grecam eyusque Patirarcham Constantinopolitanum, de sanctrore 
patium curriculo deflectentem, in tram reducerent Itaque bellum 
Constantinopolitanum, quod sine summa tmpretate repudrart non 
poterat, a Vencto et Gallo, summes oprbus, et summa pariter alac) 
tate susceptum (Inb I p 3) 
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the Ecclesiastics, they repaired to a valley in which 
tlhe recusants were holding an assembly As they 
came in sight, each party dismounted The Ba- 
rons fell upon their knees, refusing, with tears, to 
arise until they were assured that their brother- 
pilgrims would not desert them The latter were 
deeply moved by the sight , they also wept bitterly , 
and, after a short deliberation apart, they agreed 
to remain in company till the ensuing Feast of St 
Michael, provided the Barons would swear upon 
the Samts, that, afterwards, within fifteen days 
from the time of their demandmg them, they 
should be supplied with vessels for their transport 
to Syria 

This compact having been ratified and sworn to, 
they re-embarkcd, and quitted Corfu on the Eve 
of Pentecost The martial spirit of Villehardoum 
is kindled afiesh upon the rencwal of activity 
‘The day,’ he says, ‘ was bright and cheerful, and 
the winds were soft and favourable, as they spread 
their sails before them And I, Geoffrey, the 
Marshal of Champagne, who have dictated this 
recital, having becn present at the matters therein 
related, and conscious that it contains nothing but 
truth, bear witness that so glorious a sight had 
never been beheld before Far as our view could 
extend, the sea was covered with the sails of ship 
and galley , our hearts were lifted up with joy, and 
we thought our armament might undertake the 
conquest of the whole World’ Nor was this 
the impression of such only as held command 
While doubling the promontory of Malea, they 
fell in with two vessels filled with Knights, Pil- 
grims, and Serjeants returnmg from the Holy 
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Land They were some of those who had 
departed from their agreement of meeting at 
Venice, and were now ashamed to declare them- 
selves The Count of Flanders sent lus barge to 
inquire their destination and quality, and, as it 
approached the vessels, a Serjeant, struck by the 
gallant bearmg of the fleet before lim, leaped on 
board, and cried out to his less enthusiastic com- 
rades, ‘Give me my baggage, for I shall jom 
these people who appear certain of subdumg the 
land "’ 

Negropont, Andros, and Abydos received them 
as peaceably as Durazzo, and the Byzantine 
Court, lost in sloth and luxury, either disbelheved 
or disregarded the news of their approach No 
secrecy lad been affected both the measures 
taken by the exiled Prmce, and the consequent 
design of the Crusaders, had been long openly 
avowed, and it ought to have been easy for 
Greece, formed by nature a maritime Power and 
at that time sharmg with Venice the dommuion of 
the seas, to have made some great cflort before 
her Capital was besieged It has been said 
that, but a few years before this mvasion, the 
dock-yards of Constantinople could furnish one 
thousand six hundred vessels of war Admitting 
the number to be exaggerated, the very exag- 
geration testifies the greatness of her naval re- 
sources But the Emperor, devoted to ease and 
sensuality, had mtrusted his arsenals to a brother- 
in-law, by whose base cupidity the State was 
crippled Stores, arms, equipments—the very 
hulks themselves—had been broken up and sold 
to swell the private wealth of Michael Stryphnus, 
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and, when the rumour of impending danger 
prompted him to restore the navy which he had 
destroyed, he was forbidden to lft an axe m the 
forests, reserved, as he was informed by their 
guardian eunuchs, not for the lowly provision 
of ship-trmber, but for the more exalted pleasures 
of the Imperial chase 

The huge and heavy-laden armament of tlic 
Crusaders proceeded through the mtricate navi- 
gation of the Archipelago, and threaded the narrow 
strait of the Dardanelles, without hinderance or in- 
terruption As the sea of Marmora widened before 
them, its bosom, covered with sails, presented a 
sight of mcomparable beauty, till, three leagues 
short of Constantinople, they ncared the land, and 
obtained their fiist view of that gicat and gorgeous 
metropolis Their feelings cannot be doubted , 
nor can they be better «expressed than m the words 
of that eye-witness who so deeply shared them 
‘When they contemplated the lofty walls and 
goodly towers that cnclosed it around, the gay 
Palaces and glittering Churches that seemcd mnu- 
merable, the immense dimensions of the city denot- 
mg it was the Queen of the Earth, they could hardly 
believe their senses , nor was there any man, how- 
ever bold, whose heart did not tremble withm him 
This was no marvel, for never since the Creation 
of the World had such an enterprise been attempted 
by such a handful of men’ 

The prudence of Dandolo saved them from 
destruction in the outset The Barons landed, 
and held a Council m the Minster of St Stephen’s, 
a pleasant village, still known to us by its former 
name, and now chiefly distinguished by its im- 
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mense powder magazines___It can be no matter of 
surprise that some impatience was expressed for 
an mmediate, general disembarkation , but, in op- 
pose to this wish, the Doge advanced his own 
ormer hnowledge and experience of the Country 

The continent, he said, was of vast extent and 
thickly peopled, and the soldiers, bemg in want of 
provisions, would scatter themselves over it, in 
foraging parties, and be cut off in detail Far 
better would it be to make for the Islands in sight, 
and, having there refreshed themselves, to proceed 
at once tothe attack of the city This advice pre- 
vailed They passed the mght at anchor, and, on 
the morrow, the Feast of St John the Baptist, 
having displayed thar banners and standards on 
the turrets, and fcnced the sides of their vessels 
with a pavissadc of shiclds close loched together, 
each man cast a glance upon lus arms, well know- 
ing that the time was at hand when he would need 
their assistance As they set sail, the wmd bore 
them within a bow-shot of Constantmople, and 
some of the ships were assailed with missiles from 
the throngs which clustered on 1ts walls and towers 

It 1s probable, although Villehardoum 1s far from 
confessing it, that a shght confusion ensued, for 
he admits that they abandoned their design on the 
Islands as completcly as if it had never been pro- 
posed, and, without loss of time, crossed over to 
the Asiatic shore, and anchored off Chalcedon, 
where one of the fairest Palaces of the Kmperor 
received the Generals, and the troops were disem- 
barked and encamped. On the followmg morning, 
the fleet sailed onward to Scutan, mnmediately 
opposite to Constantinople, and was followed thi- 
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ther by the army The Greeks, on the Europcan 
shore, made a corresponding movement and en- 
camped on the outskirts of Pera 

The nme days passed at Scutari were not without 
meidents <A party of foragers, not above eighty 
lances (less than two hundred and fifty men), came 
unexpectedly, at about three leagucs from the camp, 
upon the tents of the Gieat Duke Stry phnus, guarded 
by five hundred Greehs = The Franks were of too 
chivahous aspint to be alarmed by dispinity of num- 
bers , and the Greeks gave way bc fore thar charge 
Hoises, palfreys, mules, tents, pavilions, and 
countless other necessarics and luxunces wac the 
prize of the victors , who, on thar return, received 
the congratulations of thar comrades, among 
whom they liberally divided the spoil 

On the moming after this first essay of arms, a 
messenger ariived fiom the Emperor Ie was a 
Lombard who, having prescnicd his letters of 
credence and recened pcrmission to speak, deh- 
vered himself is follows—‘ Lords, the Emperor 
Alexius 1s not ignorant that you are the most 
potent Princes in Ihuropc, save crowncd Kines, 
and are natives of the most warlihe Country But 
he marvels much why you, bcomg Christians, and 
he also a Chistian, are thus come into his territo- 
ries Ee knows you are bound for the Holy 
Land, to rescue the Cross and Scpulchre of our 
Lord = If you are m want, he will cheerfully 
bestow upon you food and ncccssaries, so you 
depart from his land He dcsnes to avoid dome 
you injury, not becausc he lacks the power, for, 
if you were twenty timcs vour number, you could 
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not:depart hence without his permission, nor pre- 
vent his destroymg you, if were his pleasure’ 
He was answered by Conon de Bethune, a 
brave, prudent, and eloquent Knight, whom the 
Doge and the Barons deputed as their spokesman. 
‘ Fair Sir, you have declared that your Lord greatly 
marvels that our Lords and Barons have entered hia 
Empire and territories They are not his for he 
holds them unjustly, and has smned against God 
and Reason They are the right of his nephew, 
who 1s seated here among us, and 1s the son of his 
brother the Emperor Isaac If your master will 
throw himself upon his nephew’s mercy, and will 
restore the crown and Empire, we will mtercede 
that his offence shall be forgiven, and a suthciency 
be assigned to him to enable him to live im splen- 
dour As for messages of this kind, be not so 
rash as to trust yourself hither with them again ’ 
This mutual defiance having been exchanged, 
hostilities were not long delayed No post could : 
be better adapted than Scutari for observation of 
the city wae the Crusaders were preparing to, 
attack From the heights above it, might be dis- 
cemed the seven Inils upon which Constantmople 
was proudly reared, and almost all the four hun-_ 
dred and seventy-eight towers which, in a circuit 
of nearly eighteen * miles, studded the long terrace 
of her walls The eye might penetrate the gentle ' 


* The dimensions of Constantinople are given \ery differently * 
by different travellers; we have adopted those assigned, after pere, 
sonal reconnoissance, by the late Dr Clarke Gibbon is unwilling 
to allow the walls a circumference of more than fourteen miles, 
including Para and Galata 
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apparently, not less faithful im recording it, was 
found among the Greeks , and, by a comparison of 
the pages of Nicetas with those of Villehaidoum, 
we obtain a living portraiture of the feelmgs and 
the actions both of the besieged and the besiegers , 
we become tutimatcly acquainted with all that was 
inflictud and was suffered, we learn, m detail, 
everything which zntia@ muros peccatur et extia 
Nicetas was a citizen of Chone, m Phrygia, the 
Colosse of St Paul, and he had raiscd himself, 
successively, to the hgh honours of Senator, Judge 
of the Veil, and Logothete of the Empire = The 
mportance of the last-named office will be best 
estimated by the represcntation of the Haistonan 
himself, who compaics it to the Chancellorship of 
the Latm monarchies, and assigns to it the su- 
preme guardianship of the laws and revenue 
After shaimg m the miseies of the capture of 
Constantmoplc, he retired to Nice, and thee com- 
posed lus elaborate History, which cmbraces some- 
what morc than lis own times , commencing with 
the death of Alex1us Comnenus m 1117, and pro- 
ceeding to the year wluch followed those trans- 
actions of which we are now immediately trcatmg 
Of the facts which conccin ow prescnt narration, he 
was, for the most part, an eye-witness , and of those 
things which he presents from accredited rumour 
or on private authoritv, his station and talents 
rendered hin a fit and able judge To those who 
seck only for agrceable reading, his style is most 
repulsive , and, mm order to be understood, it must 
be divested of much affectation and many florid 
and inflated metaphors One of his editors, m- 
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deed, has broadly stated that he would rather work 
in the mincs than translate from Nicetas when he 
indulges m the Poetic ven * But, having once 
made allowance for this tendency, 1t 15 not difficult 
to separate the exaggerations of lus Rhetoric from 
the sobriety of Truth That he regarded the m- 
vaders m general, and the Venetians in particular, 
with the most bitte: detestation, rende:s him not 
the less desirable witness for our purpose, for he 
thus becomes a more cfiectual counte1 poise to thé 
Latin authorities And it is not a hittle to the 
credit of Ins mmpantiality, that he speaks of the 
usurper Alexius, even after his fall, with generous 
and unexpected, perhaps with undeserved, ap- 
proval ‘His gentleness and mercy,’ says the 
panegynist, ‘were of no common order, he 
never tore out eyes nor mutilated limbs, he had 
no pleasure m butchery , and, durmg hus reign, no 
matron, through lus agency, was clad in mourning’ 
What volumes are compressed mn these few lauda- 
tory words, m testimony of the general horrors of 
the Byzantine Government ! 

It was of some importance that the disposition 
of the populace of Constantinople should be ascer- 
tained, with what degree of attachment they re- 
garded their existing ruler, with what recollections 
they turned to their deposed Princes For this 
purpose, on the morning after their haughty dis- 
missal of the Greek Envoy, the Doge of Venice 
and the Marquis of Montfe:rat embarked on board 
a galley, beaiing with them the young Alexus 
Accompanied by atrain of Knights in other vessels, 


* W olfius, sj eaking of his Proemium 
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they rowed under tlic walls, more in an amicable 
than a warlike guise, from the point of the Golden 
Horn to the Seven Towers Along this line, they 
exhibited the Prince, proclaimed his wrongs, 
appealed to the compassion and the fidelity of his 
subjects, and sought to awaken both their fears 
and their affections But the attempt was fruit- 
less, and the throngs onthe walls were either silent 
or made hostile demonstrations It may be doubted 
whether they entertamed any real preference for 
either of the contending parties, enslaved by a 
debasing tyranny, they were careless beneath what 
despot they should crouch, and the feelmg which 
most strongly influenced them was dread of that 
hand which could be morc immediately raised to 
punish 

On the tenth morning (July 6) afte: thei arrival, 
it was resolved to attempt the passage of the Bos- 
phorus , and the pait selected was not far below the 
spot ennobled by the Bridge of Darius Before they 
addressed themselves to this dangerous enterprise, 
for such, previously to the event, it might justly 
be considered, Mass was celebrated in the presence 
of the whole army ‘The Bishops and Clergy ex- 
horted their people, mstructmg them that in this 
extremity, in which none could foresee what might 
be God’s pleasure conceining him, it was the duty 
of every one to confess hi» sins and dispose of his 
worldly possessions ‘Tus counsel was received 
with fervent zeal and devotion At length, the 
appointed moment having arrived, the vanguard 
embarked under the command of Count Baldwin, 
who was followed by more good lances, archers, 
and cross-bowmen than any other Lord of the 
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army Fom other divisions succeeded, 1cspec- 
tively led by Henry, brother of the Count of 
Flanders, the Counts of St Paul and Blois, and 
Matthew of Montinorency In the last, were en- 
rolled Villehardoum himself and the flower of the 
Gallic chivalry The largest band, Lombards, Tus- 
cans, Geimansand Picdmontese, composed the rear, 
which was mtrusted to the Marquis of Montterrat 
The mass of soldiery crowded the heavy vessels 
under the guidance and_ protection of the galleys, 
and the Knights, armed from head to foot, with 
then horses rcady housed and saddled, entered the 
palandcrs As the day advanced, the Sun shone 
brightly, and displayed Alcexius with his countless 
hosts awaiting the onset on the opposite shore 
The trumpets sounded, and the galleys moved for- 
ward, cach towing a heavier transport , none asked 
who was to be foremost, but every man pushed 
on with all his mght to land As tlicy neared the 
Western bank, the Knights started up from the 
palandeis, and, armcd as they weie, heln-laccd, 
and lance in hand, leaped baldrick-decp mto the 
sea Nor were the archers, Serjcants, and arbe- 
lestriers less e iger than their Lords, each company 
forming on the spot where their vessels touched 
the ground, and the Grecks, after a fait shew of 
resistance, fled before the lances crossed each 
other As soon as the shore was cleired, the 
ports were opencd, the bridges let down from the 
palanders, and, the horses having disembarked, the 
Knights mounted, and the six divisions formed 
according to preconcerted order The van, under 
Count Baldwin, advanced to the camp from which 
Alexius had beheld their landing, it was already 
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abandoned, and afforded a rich booty to the con- 
oe For the mght, they took post near the 

ower of Galata, ina quarter named Stenon, which 
was at that timc, as it ls now under 1ts modern deno- 
mination Hassa Kaz, allotted to the Jews At dawn 
of the followmg day, thcy repulsed a sortie from 
the tower, and, gaining possession of its gate 
before the fugitives were able to close it, they 
stormed the castle with great slaughter, and esta- 
bhlished themselves within its walls The posses« 
sion of thus foitress materially assisted the opera- 
tions against the harbour, the mouth of which it 
commanded A favourable breeze sprang up, 
and the Venetian gallcys, setting all sail, bore 
down upon the huge cham, without molcstation 
from the shore For a winile, 1t resisted the shock, 
and the maimers endeavoured, but m vain, to 
sever Its massive lmks with gigantic shears con 
structed for the purpose At length, one vessel 
more fortunate than its mates, and realizing the 
good omen of its name The Eagh, (Aquila), 
succeeded in breaking through the boom. The 
whole navy triumphantly followed, and the total 
destiuction of the little squadron opposed to 1t 
ensued Some of the vesscls were mstantly cap- 
tured, some ran under the city walls and were sunk, 
after having been abandoned by their crews , many 
of whom clung to the fragments of the broken 
chain, still suspended from its palisades, and 
gained the land by swarming alung them as on 
a rope 

The assault of the uty now became an object of 
discussion Should the sea-line be attempted from 
the port’? or should the efforts of the besiegers be 
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directed against the long Western wall which 
fronted the land? The Venetians, accustomed to 
maritime operations, and confident of victory on 
their own element, promised to mount the ram- 
parts by planting ladders from their ships The 
French Knights, on the othe: hand, preferred the 
solid earth and the open plan — Fearless wile 
mounted on their steeds and couchmg their lances, 
they shrank from a mode of warfare with which 
they were imperfectly acquamted In the end, it 
was detcrmined to inake a combined attack both 
by sea and land, each nation choosing that method 
of approach with which it was most familiar 

After four days’ rest, the fleet moved up the 
harbour, and the land-forecs advanced at the same 
time along the shore, in order to round the head 
of the gulf, and take post under the walls <A 
march of about seven miles brought them to the 
extremity of the Golden Horn, where the little 
rivers Barbyses and Cydaris, umting their beds, 
discharge themselves, by a single channel, into a 
small bay, which, from the purity of its waters and 
its abundant produce of fish, 1s known to modern 
cars as Les Eaux douces, a fat more picturesque 
title than that given it by the Turks, Kiat-hane, 
or by the present Greeks, Kartaiicos, both of 
which names refer only to the paper-mills now 
deforming the beauty of the scene The passage 
of these streams might have been easily defended, 
but the Greeks had been contented to break down 
the stone bridge which traverscd them, and to 
retire withm their walls A day and a mght com- 
pleted its reparation, and, though the besieged, 
at the lowest estimate, outnumbered the besiegers 
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in the proportion of twenty to one *, they looked 
on without venturing to oppose The six divisions 
passed the river in succession, and sat down before 
the city Too few for a regular mvestment, it was 
but a single gate (probably that which 1s now 
known as Egri Kapouss) against which they were 
able to direct their eflorts The position chosen 
for their camp was at the North-western angle, 
between the Palace of Blachernee and the Castle 
of Boemond, and here they were laboriously em- 
ployed in brmging up their artillery, constructing 
their works, and plantmg their scorpions, cata- 
pults, mangonels, and pernieres Few moments 
could be snatched for repose, for they were ha- 
rassed by perpetual sallics, and they could not eat, 
hor rest, nor sleep, except in arms The at- 
tacks were rencwed six or seven times each day, 
and many of them, headed by Theodore Lascaris, 
@ son-in-law of the Emperor, who was destined to 
great subsequent distinction, occasioned seveic loss. 
Often, however, did they chase back the Greeks 
under their very walls, till they were themselves 
forced to retreat from the volleys of stones hurled 
upon them by the Garrison The more effectually 
to secure their camp, they fortified 11 with stout 
barriers and palisades_ But an enemy, carrying 
greater terror than the swords of the Greeks, 
threatened to commence its mroads, and ther 
Situation increased in peril every hour They 

* We dare not venture upon numbers Even in modern-cam- 
paigns, with all the lights of Gazettes and Commissariat returns, 
they are forthe most part vagueand unsatisfactory Villehardouin 
certainly imphes that there were at least 600,000 men in Constanti- 


nople capable of bearing arms The Franks, after their desertions 
and losses, could scarcely exceed 20,000 
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dared not forage beyond four bow-shots from their 
tents, and even then only in large parties Their 
fresh provisions havmg been exhausted, they had 
recourse to their horses, and when these had been 
killed, and this resource failed also, a little meal 
and a little salted meat now constituted their whole 
store The supplies, even of this kind, at the 
commencement of this most extraordinary siege, 
had not been calculated for more than three weeks’ 
consumption 

Ten day» out of that period had passed away , 
and their greatest hazard was exposure to farther 
delay Their preparations weie completed on the 
land side, and the Venetians were equally ready in 
the harbou , so that, on the morning of the 17th 
of July, four of the six divisions advanced from 
the camp, headed by the Count of Flanders and 
his brother, the Counts of Blois and of St Paul, 
wlule the reserve of Champagners and Burgun- 
dians, under the Marquis of Montfeirat and 
Matthew de Montmorency, kept guard over the 
camp Much mjwy had alieady becn suffered by 
the outer wall, agaist which the umted force of 
not less than two hundred and fifty engines had 
been directed , and the ponderous stones which they 
were constructed to hurl had, m many mstances, 
reached and destroyed parts of the splendid archi- 
tecture witlin the city itself Two ladders were 
successfully raised against a barbican, defended 
chiefly by a band of Pisans whom hatred of Ve- 
nice had attached to the Emperor, and by a ruder 
and yet more formidable battahon, celebrated 
in Byzantine History as Varangi, and called by 
Villehaidoum Danes and English. They were, 
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probably, the descendants of Saxons or of Anglo- 
Danes, who had fled from England, nearly a cen- 
tury and a half before, to escape the tyranny con- 
sequent upon the Norman conquest, and who 
having tendcred their services to the 1* Alexius, 
and given ample proofs of their strength and 
valour, were formed imto an Imperial body guard 
as early as the year 1081 Their weapon was a 
ponderous battle-axe, a more than equal match 
for even the double-handed sword of the Crusa- 
ders, yet, m spite of these Barbarians, for such 
they were not unjustly considered, a gallant hand- 
ful of fifitcn warriors, all, except two of them, 
Knights, gamed the summit of the wall, but, be- 
fore they could be supported, the defenders rallied 
and drove thei back Two, says Villchardoum, 
remained prisoners, and were carnied before the 
Emperor Alexius, to his smgular gratification 
He had not participated in the combat, but looked 
on from the summit of a lofty tower | Many other 
of the assailants were guicvously hurt or wounded, 
and, the attack having entircly failed, the Fiench 
retired to their camp, broken and dispirited 

The Venetians had been far more successful 
In their preparations, they had displayed eatraor- 
dinary shill, and exhausted every branch of mili- 
tary art then known = Their dechs were crowded 
with warlike engmes, and protected from the ef- 
fects of fire by a thick covering of ox-ludes, and, 
mm order to gain the ramparts, they had framed 
rope-ladders, which could be let down, at will, from 
the extremities of the yard-arms, and which, from 
their great height, overtopped the city walls These 
drawbridges, asthey neared the shore, were lowered, 
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and poured forth swarms of combatants upon the 
heads of the astonished garnson But their 
triumph must be told m the dramatic words of 
Villehardoun ‘Their vessels, marshalled m a 
line which extended more than three bow-shots, 
began to approach the towers and the wall which 
stretched along the shore Tle mangonels were 
planted upon the decks, and the flights of arrows 
and quarrcls were numbcrless, yet those within 
the cty vahantly defended ther posts The 
Jaddcrs on the slips approached dis walls so 
Closcly that nm many placcs it became a combat 
of sword and lance, and the shouts were so great 
that they were enough to shake sea and earth, 
but the galleys, notwithstandmg, could find no 
opportumty of reaching the land Now you 
shall hear of the dauntless valour of the Duke of 
Venice, who, old and blind as he was, stood upon 
the prow of lus galley, with the standard of St 
Mark spread before him, urging his people to push 
on to the shore on pel of lus lugh displeasure 
By wondrous cxcrtions, they ran the galley ashore, 
and, leapmg out, bore the banner of St Mark 
before him on the land When the Venetians 
saw the banner of St Mark on the land, and that 
their Duke’s galley had been the first to touch the 
ground, they pushed on i shame and emulation, 
and the men of the palanders sprang to land, in 
rivahy with each other, and commenced a furious 
assault And I, Geoffry de Villthardouin, Man- 
shal of Champagne, the author of this Work, 
affuam, that it was asserted by more than forty 
persons, that they beheld the banner of St Mark 
planted upon one of the towers, and none could 
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tell by what hand it was planted there, at which 
miraculous sight, the besieged fled and deserted the 
walls, while the invaders rushed 1n headlong, striv- 
ing who should be foremost, seized upon twenty- 
five of the towers, and garrisoned them with their 
soldiers And the Duke despatched a boat with 
the news of his success to the Barons of the army, 
lettmg them know that he was im _ possession of 
twenty-five towers, and m no danger of being 
dislodged ’ 

The mvisible standard-bearer, who struck terror 
into the besieged and animated his comrades, was 
probably some gallant soldier, killed (like one of 
our own brave countrymen, under similar circum- 
stances, on the ramparts of Seringapatam) im the 
very moment of his triumph The Venetians, 
when once established, with characteristic pru- 
dence, secured their booty, and began to send the 
horses and palfreys which they had captured, m 
boats to the camp, and wlule they were thus 
employed a fresh body of Greeks 1eturned to 
the charge In order to mamtam thei ground, 
the Venetians set fire to the houses between them- 
selves and the approaching enemy, against whom 
this terrible expedient proved an imsurmountable 
barrier * 

To change their attack, and to press upon that 
portion of the besiegers which had been already 
repulsed, was the obvious policy of the Greeks, 


* Sismondi states that the Greeks and Franks mutually accused 
each other of being authors of this fire Both Nicctas and Ville- 
hardown postively attribute it to the Venetians, in whom it 18 


plain the last named author considers it to have been a piece of ex- 
cellent Generalship 
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and Alexius, m spite of his unwarlike tempera- 
ment, placed himself at the head of his mynads, 
and directed a sally from three gates at once, in 
the hope of overwhelming the camp Each of 
the sixty battalions which the Greeks brought into 
the field outnumbered any of the six opposed to It, 
and the whole plam seemed alive with armed men, 
who advanced slowly and m good order Had 
the Crusaders moved forward, they must have 
been surrounded and swept away, but forming 
before their palisades, which effectually guarded 
their rear, they placed their hne so that its flanks 
also were protected The crossbowmen and ar- 
chers ranged in front, the horses formed the 
second line, and, belimd these, were drawn up the 
ifantry Two hundred Knights, whose horses had 
been slaughtered, either for food or m_ battle, 
served that day on foot, and, thus arrayed, they 
awanted their enemies, already within bow-shot 
At that fearful crisis, mtelligence of the peril of 
his trends was conveyed to Dandolo, and the 
noble-mmded veteran lost not a moment m aban- 
doning the towers which he had so hardly won, 
and in hastening to share the tate of his brethren 
yin arms = Declarmg that he would live or die with 
the Pilgiims, and himself descending the first from 
the walls, he rushed to the camp, bearing with him 
every hand that could be spared from his fleet 
Little, however, would this slender remforcement 
have availed, if the courage of Alexius had equalled 
his overwhelming force Whatever might have 
been his own loss (for there 1s no doubt that the 
Franks would have sold their lives most dearly), 
the total destruction of his enemies must have been 
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the result of repeated charges, and these were 
urged upon him by the ardour of Lascaris Yet, 
for a long tune, the opposed lines gazed on each 
other without a movement, the Greeks too ti~ 
morous to advance, the Pilgrims too prudent to 
quit their barricades At length, the Emperor, 
despairmg of success or apprehensive of disaster, 
gave the signal for retreat, and his steps werc fol- 
lowed, slowly and cautiously, by the Latm Knights, 
astonished at this unexpected good fortune ‘ And 
indeed,’ says the honest Villehardoum, ‘ God never 
delivered people from more imminent peril than that 
which this day thr: atened the Pilgrims, the boldest 
of whom rejoiced when it was passed’ Worn 
with toil and fatigue, they put off their armour, 
but their quarters were dreary and comfortless, 
they were straitened for provisions, and the dan- 
ger which they had just escaped must again be 
confronted on the morrow The Venetians, m- 
deed, might console themselves with their glory 
They had displayed the most emment of all mih- 
tary virtues, courage, promptitude, fidelity , and, 
with a result which does not always accompany 
merit, they had not only deserved success, but they 
had also attaimed it 

‘ But, behold,’ exclaims the pious Chronicler, 
‘the miracles of our Lord! who displays them 
according to his pleasure’ Strange rumours from 
the city broke the night-watches of the camp, and 
intelligence the most joyous and the most un- 
looked-for was confirmed at dawn  Stragglers 
arrived, from time to time, all agreemg m the 
samc story, that the usurper, terrified by the firm- 
ness of the besiegers, and, perhaps, also by the 
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murmus of his own citizens, had collected, 
during the night, such portable treasure as he 
could secure, a vast sum in gold, and the rich 
jewels of the crown , and, with lus daughter Irene 
and a few followers whom he could trust, had 
hastily embarked and fled to Debeltos (Zagora), 
an obscure village in Bulgaria The fear of ge- 
neial anarchy, so likely to be consequent upon tlus 
desertion of the throne, strongly impressed Con- 
stantine, the cluef Eunuch of the Palace, to whom 
this shameful abandonment was earliest known 
It was necessary to find some head of the State, 
and none appeared so fit, either to calm mtcstine 
discord or to conciliate the enemy under the 
Walls, as the nghtful but deposed Prince Isaac 
Angelus was awakened, at midnight, m his dun- 
geon, and, in the messengers of his restoration to 
sovereignty, the sightless old man most probably 
anticipated, though falsely, the ministers of a 
bloody eaccution After eight years’ captivity, he 
was again invested with the Imperial robes, led 
by the hand* (how touchingly does the single 
word used by Nicetas imply his helplessness') to 
the Palace of Blachernee, seated on Ins former 
throne, and deafened aficsh with protestations of 
allegiance The Barons and the young Alexius 
were overjoyed at this wondrous intelligence, so 
wondrous as, at first, to exceed belief The Greeks, 
proveibially, were little to be trusted, and caution 
was requisite in accepting their first report The 
Chiefs, therefore, awaited 1ts confirmation in the 
camp and under arms, till at length, when an ex- 
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change of couriers had removed all doubt, they 
gave way to their mtense feelings of delight 
Thanks were devoutly rendered by all to Heaven, 
and never, says the brave and sincere Marshal of 
Champagne, was greater joy manifested since the 
Creation 

Their first step was to depute an embassy to the 
restored Emperor, requirmg his confirmation of 
the Treaties entered into by his son, whom, till this 
agreement was ratified, they detained as a hostage 
Matthew de Montmorency, Villehardoun, and two 
Venetian Knights, were commissioned for this ser- 
vice The ambassadors, bemg conducted to the 
walls, alighted from ther horses, and found 
the Danes and the English, with their axes, 
ranged from the gate to the Palace of Bla- 
chernee There, they beheld the Emperor Isaac, 
attired in such splendour as to dazzle their mma- 
gination , the Empress, a most fair lady, the 
daughter of the King of Hungary, sat beside 
him, and there were such crowds of high Lords 
and noble dames, clothed in magnificent vesture, 
that there was scarcely room to pass , for all those 
who yesterday were the Emperor’s enemies, were 
now become the most submissive of lus friends 

They were received with courtesy, and admitted 
to a private audience In this conference, Ville- 
haidouin, who was spokesman, urged the rati- 
fication of the Treaty, at the especial suit of 
the young Prince who had entered imto it 
‘What are the terms” mquired the Emperor, 
and he heard, for the first time, of spiritual 
submission to the Roman See, and the pay- 
ment of 200,000 mares. ‘ This covenant,’ he 
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replied, ‘1s of no tnflmg importance, nor do I see 
how we shall be able to fulfilit But you have so 
well deserved both of him and me, that if we were 
to give you the whole Emprre, it would not exceed 
your merits’ This sard, he formally assented to 
the Treaty, and appended to it the golden seal of 
the Empire On the notification of this event in 
the camp, the Barons conducted the young Alesaus, 
with much pomp, mto Constantmople, where the 
hight populace received their banished Prince and 
their foemen of yesterday, with loud testimonies 
of yoy The Emperor possessed too accurate ac- 
quaintance with the fickle disposition of his Coun- 
trymen to confide in these outward signs of amity, 
and, as a wise precaution, he earnestly implored 
the Barons, and even his son, to shift their pre- 
sent quarters and to re-occupy Stenon, thus 
interposing the bay between then troops and the 
citizens, and by lessenmg their opportunitics of 
communication, at the same time diminishing 
the chances of quarrel 

The Coronation of the jomt Emperors (for 
Alexius became associated with his father) was 
celebrated on the Ist of August , and as soon as 
this day of pageantry (the ceremonials of which 
are minutely described by Ramusio*) had closed, 
they sought means of discharging their heavy debt 
to the Latms The Imperial treasury, well nigh 
exhausted by the profuse luxuries of the late 
usurper in the first instance, and afterwards by his 
plunder in the moment of flight, could afford but 
a scanty pittance towards the fearful amount of 
200,000 marcs But the property of such as were 
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known to have supported the fallen Alexius was , 
confiscated , his Empress Euphrosyne, whom he 
had abandoned, was stripped of her jewels, the 
plate and consecrated vessels of the Churches were 
melted down, and the holy Images despouled of 
their ornaments A first instalment was thus 
raised amid the curses of the people from whom 
it was torn , and the Barons, on receiving it, faith- 
fully restored to each of their followers the sum 
advanced by him at Venice for his passage Other 
causes, beside their impoverishment, contributed 
to mflame the animosity of the Greeks against 
the strangers, and to weaken whatever attachment 
they ie feel for the restored Emperors The 
Princes lived m disunion Tioops of knavish 
Astrologers found encouragement from the 1m- 

becility of Isaac Angelus, and his Palace was 
thronged with fawnmg and parasitical Monks, 
‘a long-bearded and God-hated train,’ for whom 
Nicetas, who so styles them, expresses yet greater 
abhorrence than for the pretenders to divmation 

By these joint impostors, the doatmg fancy of the 
impotent old man was amused with predictions of 
renovated bodily vigour and extended political 
dominion He beheved that he was to become 
repossessed of sight, to cast off his other infir- 
mities, as the snake disencumbers lumself from’ 
his slough, and to arise m reyuvenescence, more 
hke a god than a man The sceptres of both 
Empires were to be grasped by his single hand, 
and m his person was to be displayed the mag- 
nificence of universal sovereignty From some 
absurd belief in the potency of talismans, he 
removed from the Hippodrome to his Palage an 
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Image of the Caledonian Boar, the presence of 
which near his person he fancied to be a sure pre- 
ventive of sedition The populace, more pardon- 
able for their superstition, about the same time 
destroyed a colossal statue of Minerva, whose arm, 
extending towards the West, was supposed to have 
beckoned the invaders Inflated by his idle hopes, 
Isaac Angelus could ill brook the partner with 
whom, in the first moments of liberty, he had con- 
sented to share Ins throne, and, in the ambition or 
the thoughtlessness of his son, he hourly discovered 
countless objects of jealousy The Greeks also 
found in him no less obvious defects Of his 
person, Nicetas speaks with bitter contempt, 
Iikenmg his face, perhaps red and swollen with 
intemperance, to that of some fire-breathing Spint, 
or ‘ the Incendiary Angel’ The manners of the 
Latins were alien from those of Constantinople, 
and the young Prince, owmg to lus long inter- 
course with forcigners, adopted customs and _per- 
mitted freedoms which his severer Countrymen 
regarded, perhaps not unjustly, as degrading the 
majesty of the purple ‘They mourned to see the 
representative of the Coesars surrounded by loose 
associates, wliom he raised to his own level, or 
rather to whosc baseness he descended, by par- 
taking their games of chance and boistcrous re- 
velry And when, in an unseemly frolic, one of 
his boon companions snatched the golden diadem 
from the Imperial head, and exchanged it for the 
coarse, woollen cap by which his own was covered, 
they may be forgiven if they considered the latter 
as most fit to circle the brows of thei unprincely 
Sovereign 
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So evident were their feelings of discontent, 
that Alexius contemplated with dismay the ap- 
proachng departure of those to whom he not 
only owed the possession of his crown, but upon 
whose continued presence he chiefly relied for 
maimtamimg it, and, in order to sccure this 
object, he commenced a fresh negotiation Not 
concealmg that he was so bitterly hated that if 
they quitted him he should perhaps lose both his 
Empire and his life, he proposed that their stay 
should be prolonged tll the followmg March. 
For this extension of service, he promised to pay 
the whole subsidy now due to the Venctians, and 
to continue the association for another year by a 
new grant All supplies needed for the army 
should be furnished by him while they remamed , 
his revenues during that period would enable him 
to discharge his whole debt, his navy would be 
equipped and lus army recruited to accompany 
them to the Holy Land , and, instead of a winter’s 
voyage, they would have the entire summer before 
them for their campaign 

To accede to this proposal was to postpone yet 
longer the origimal and avowed object of the 
Christian armament, whose proceedings had been 
Intherto no more than episodes to the great action 
for which it had been associated The Holy See 
would assuredly condemn the delay, and yet, since 
their late success, even the Venetians had sought 
and gained its spiritual favour Without humulia- 
tion, with scarcely an acknowledgment of disobe- 
dience, and certainly without any atonement for it, 
they had asked absolution, and had received 1t*. 

* Gesta Innocenti 11 9), apud Muratori, ii 
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The reply of the Legate whom they addressed 
sufficiently shows the straits to which his Court 
was reduced by the unbending indifference of this 
haughty Republic ‘I absolve you,’ he wrote, 
‘though you have in no wise tendered satisfaction 
for your sin, for it 1s better that I should retain you 
lame and halt, than lose you as altogether dead , 
and your leprosy, if permitted to contmue, may 
grow contagious, and infect others’ In spite of 
this ungracious pardon, Dandolo, whose sagacity 
foresaw, in a prolonged connection with Constan- 
tinople, much chance of mcreasing the commercial 
prosperity of lis Country and of consolidating 
establishments now in their mfancy, but hittle 
hesitated once again to incur the Papal displeasure , 
and, chiefly through the Venetian influence mm the 
vouncil, the terms of Alexius were accepted The 
Doge received his price by payment of the freight 
of his vessels , and, the spirit of traffic spreading 
through the camp, the Marquis of Montterrat en- 
gaged to accompany the young Emperon, with a 
great band of men at arms, In order to subdue the 
Thracian Provinces whuch still opposed lus suc- 
cession 1600 pounds of gold purchased thus assist- 
ance, and it was not dearly bought, for, wherever 
the confederates appeared, the Greeks thronged to 
proffer their allegiance 
Durmg the absence of this expedition, the jea- 
lousy between the Greeks and Latins was bitterly 
exasperated by the occurrence of a horrible cala- 
mity Villehardouin, either ignorant of its real 
cause or willmg to conceal the violence of his 
comrades, states that an aflray arose between the 
Franks and the citizens, and that, during their 
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quarrel, a fire was occasioned by unknown per- 
sons Nicetas is more particular, and he speaks 
of a troop of Flemings, Pisans, and Venetians 
which assaulted and plundered a place of worship, 
named Mitatus, belonging to the Saracens The 
owners defended it and were assisted by the Greeks, 
and, m revenge, the rioters fired some adjommg 
houses’ Be the truth as it may, and there 1s no 
improbability in the account given by Nicetas, 
neither by lim nor by Villehardoumn 1s any authority 
afforded for the misplaced sneer with which Gibbon 
has related the transaction The fires m Constan- 
tinople, from its foundation to the present hour, 
have far excceded in devastation and extent those 
occurring in any other great city , but all, says 
Nicetas, that ever happened were as nothing in 
comparison with this No power of Man could 
extinguish or even check 1t The Barons, en- 
camped on the opposite side of the port, watched 
the progress of the wide-spreadmg blaze with 
alarm and trouble, Palaces and Churches sank in 
ashes to the ground, and whole streets, piled with 
the costliest meichandise, fell a prey to the nsatiate 
greediness of the flames From the harbour, they 
stretched, through the most crowded districts of 
the city, across the entne peninsula to the very 
opposite sea The stately domes of Sta Sophia 
were endangered, and, during eight days, the raging 
of the fierce element baffled all human efforts, 
presenting a front of fire which extended more 
than three miles in length The loss of property 
and of lives forbade all estimate , and, in order to 
escape both from the conflagration and the fury of 
the sufferers, who, whether justly or otherwise, 
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fixed upon the Latins as the authors of their mis- 
fortune, fifteen thousand settlers, the descendants 
of families who had domiciled in Constantinople 
and had enjoyed great privileges ever since the 
reign of Manuel, abandoned their dwellings, crossed 
the Golden Horn, and threw themselves on the 
protection of the Pilgrims Among these were 
numerous Pisans, who, in this necessity, forgot 
their national jealousy against Venice From that 
hour, mutuil suspicion was aroused between the 
Greeks and Latms, confidence was at an end, 
and the equalizing, commeicial arrangements 
which had placed both nations on a par, were 
wholly destroyed 

Alexius returned from his successful campaign 
in November, apparently more to the joy of his al- 
hes than of lus subjects Nevertheless towards the 
former his relations had undergone material change 
The murmurs of the Greeks were loud, for severe 
exactions to glut the rapacity of ambiguous friends 
had reduced them to poverty , their city had been 
fired by Barbarians , and, above all, their feelings 
had been woundcd m the tenderest pomt, by a 
violation of their Religion The walls of Sta 
Soplua had been profaned by a declaration of the 
Supremacy of a foreign Priest, and their native 
Patriarch had been compelled to announce from 
the depth of lis own Sanctuary that the head of 
that abommation, the Western Heresy, was the 
legitimate successor of St Peter On the other 
hand, the Barons complained, no less mmpatiently, 
of the tardy fulfilment of the brillant promises 
which had mduced their stay, and they were ul 
inclined to make allowances for the distress, created 
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in great part by themselves, which rendered their 
payments wregular and deficient Upon the 
motives which guided the conduct of Alexius it 18 
impossible to decide, but they were probably of a 
mixed nature Even if his wishes inclined towards 
his benefactors, the very mability which he felt 
to discharge hrs debt of gratitude might awaken 
shame, and he might, under this consciousness, 
be unwilling for the present to renew his hitherto 
familiar intercourse Or again, a belief that his 
power had struck deep root, and that he no longer 
needed the support on which he had _ heretofore 
leaned, might prompt him to throw aside that as- 
sistance which now, in his confirmed strength, he re- 
garded but as an mcumbrance To strengthen these 
suggestions, the msidious counscls of a favourite 
and a kinsman were not wantmg , and he who most 
loudly denounced the Franks was one who well 
knew how to reap profit from the quarrel, if he 
could but excite 1t This false friend was Alexius 
Angelus Ducas, better known in History by the 
sobriquet Mourtzouphlus *, denoting the black 
and shaggy eyebrows which met each other on his 
forehead He is believed to have been second 
cousin to the Emperor, and this connection with 
the Imperial blood, jomed to lus high dignity of 
Protovestiare, aftorded ample opportunities, which 
he was far too politic to neglect, of poisonmg the 


* It is not easy to unravel the etymology of the name of Mourt- 
zouphlus We have followed Nicetas, #5 in Tov cuveomardas Tes 
opeus, xii oiov voig ofbarpois emingsuaolal, Keds TwY cUvEPr Gey 
SH WVOMLAS'O Meorfoupags The transition from this reason to the 
name itself is an intricate one, but that which we find in Gunther 
is yet more 80, gut Murtiphilo, rd est flos cordis, tn gente ila voca- 
batur. (Hist Constant p 8) 
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ears of his Sovereigns Whether from neces- 
sity or compulsion, from imbecility or mgratitude, 
Alexius became cold, distant, and reserved to his 
former mtimates His visits to the camp were 
brief and unfrequent , his payments, at first wrung 
from him with difficulty and madequate to the de- 
mands of his creditors, m the end wholly ceased 
To the remonstrances of the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, who still retamed near access to his per- 
son, he exhibited mattention or impatience The 
theme, indeed, could be little grateful, and up- 
braidmgs for wrongs which he wanted ability to 
redress, memorials of unrequited services and 
reproaches for pitiful evasions of plighted faith, 
were subjects as novel as they were unwelcome in 
the audience-chamber of a Despot of Constanti- 
nople The unhappy youth was beset on all hands 
with difficulties, and they were of intricacy sufh- 
cient to entangle, and of weight calculated to over- 
whelm, even a firmer and more veteran politician 
The Crusaders were not of a temper to be thus 
idly amused The Doge and Barons met in 
Council, and the result of their deliberations 
affords one of the most stnking imcidents in this 
History of Wonders They resolved, that the 
Emperor, as he would not fulfil his covenant, 
was therefore unworthy of belief, that, as a last 
hope of reclammg him, they would depute 
sufficient ambassadors to require the execution 
of the Treaty, and to remind him of the service 
which they had performed, that 1f he mtended 
to act justly, 1t were well, if not, that they 
should defy him in the name of all Upon this 
most petilous and daring enterprise, (as indeed 
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upon all others of similar character) this beardmg 
of the Empero: m his own Palace, Villehardouin 
was personally employed , and the extraordinary 
scene which he witnessed would be robbed of its 
deep interest if paraphrased from his own simple 
and energetic relation ‘Conon de Bethune, 
Geoffrey de Villehardoum the Marshal of Cham- 
pagne, and Miles de Brabant, were chosen Ambas- 
sadors, and the Duke of Venice deputed three of 
his chicf Counsellors These Nobles havmg 
mounted their horses, their swords girt on, rode 
together to the Palace of Blacherne, though, 
from the habitual treachery of the Greeks, 1t was 
no triflmg danger they encountered Having 
alighted at the gate and entered the Palace, they 
found the Emperor Alexius and lus father the 
Emperor Isaac seated together on two thrones 

Near them was the Empress, the sister of the Kmg 
of Ifungary and mother-in-law of Alexius, a 
goodly and virtuous laly Numbers of powerful 
Lords were present, and the Court shone with more 
than the usual lustre By desire of the other Am- 
bassadors, the wise and eloquent Conon de Bethune 
spokefirst ‘* Sir,” said he, ‘* we are deputed to you 
by the Duke of Venice and by the Barons of the 
host, to remind you of what they have done for 
you, which, mdecd, 1s sufficiently apparent to all 
mankind You and your father have sworn to 
perform faithfully the covenant which you had 
made with them, your Letters Patent to that 
purpose are m their possession , but, though you 
have often been called upon, you have not fulfilled 
that Treaty as you were bound todo, and we again 
summon you, in the presence of your Lords, to 
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perform all that 1s stipulated between you and 
them If you do so, all may be well! if you refuse, 
know, that, from this hour, they renounce you both 
as their Lord and Friend, and will pursue you to 
utter extremity But they would have you to 
know that treason 1s not their practice, nor the 
fashion of their Country, nor do they make war 
upon you or on any one, without first sending an 
open defiance Thus 1s our errand, you must 
decide according to your pleasure” The Gieeks 
were exccedingly surprised and incensed at this 
defiance, saying, that none before had dared to 
defy the Emperor of Constantinople in his own 
Palace Alexius also testified the utmost displea- 
sure at the Ambassadors, as did all the Greek 
Lords, who had formerly been their friends The 
tumult within was very great, but the Ambassadors, 
turning round, reached the gate and immediately 
mounted their horses As soon as they were 
beyond the gate, they congratulated themselves 
upon their extraordmary escape, for it was a mercy 
that they were not murdered or imprisoned On 
their return to the camp, they related how they 
had sped to the Barons’ 

The commencement of hostilities was mmmediate, 
and a war of unintermitted skirmishes ensued, m 
which the Franks were for the most part success- 
ful Midwinter arrived without any decisive ad- 
vantage on either side, when a bold attempt of the 
Greeks nearly entailed the most frightful conse- 
quences upon their enemies The Venetian fleet, 
at anchor in the port, was alarmed one midnight 
by the appearance of huge, floatmg masses of fire, 
which covered the whole breadth of the gulf, and 
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rapidly approached their station The troops rar 
to arms, and the ships were speedily manned from 
shore Meantime, the cause of alarm was ascer- 
tained, and 1t was seen that seventeen large hulks, 
filled with combustibles, had been fired by the 
Grecks, and left to drift upon the hostile armament 
by a favourable wind But for the courage and 
skill of the Venetians, all had been lost, the fleet 
would have been destroyed, and the army, unable 
to disengage itself, either by sea or land, must 
have perished, slowly and miserably Leapmg 
mto their boats, or as Ramusio has stated, pro- 
bably with a little exaggeration, to the blazing 
vessels themselves, the mtremd mariners grappled 
the fire-ships with long hooks , dragged them out 
of the port, m defiance of the Greeks who manned 
the walls on the Southern shore, and, towmg them 
into the main current of the Propontis, sent them, 
still burnmg, down the straits The camp continued 
in arms during the remainder of the night, but no 
further attempt was made to disturb its repose, and 
the only loss sustained from this great peril was 
that of a smgle Pisan merchantman 
Meantime, Constantinople was a prey to the 
most distracting anarchy The unworthi- 
ness of the reigning Prince had been sedu- 
lously exposed to public scorn and hatred 
by the intrigues of Mourtzouphius, whose own 
valour, a quality which he possessed mm emi~ 
nence, had been as conspicuously displayed m 
some fortunate encounters His designs were, mn 
part, successful , little skill was wantmg to cast the 
tottermg Angeli from their throne, and the chef 
difficulty was to substitute himself in their place. 
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That he was the fomenter of a conspiracy by which 
the citizens were induced to surround Sta Sophia, 
and to clamour loudly for the election of a new 
Emperor, seems beyond dispute , yet strange as it 
may appear, in the divisions which ensued, and 
among the numerous persons of all ranks upon 
whose acceptance the crown was pressed, and b 

whom it was rejected, even at the peril of ther 
lives, for it was tendered on the sword’s point, hes 
name was forgotten After three days suspense, 
one puppct was raised to unsubstantial sovereignty, 
and Nicolas Canabus, havmg been saluted Emperor, 
upon compulsion, prefaced | a life of imprisonment 
by a few hours of nommal sway Alexius, alarmed 
for lis personal safcty, commenced a_ secret 
negotiation with the Latins, m which he agreed to 
admit their troops into the Palace , and having en- 
trusted this design to Mourtzouphlus, hethus opened 
to lum the path long coveted by his ambition 

Mourtzouphilus revealed the sccret to the Eunuch 
Constantine and to the Varangian body-guard , and 
having shaken then fidelity by shewing how much 
it was mistrusted by thur master, he burst mto 
the chamber of Alexius at midmght, and awoke 
hum with the alarmmg mtclligence of a design of 
Immediate assassination His own kinsmen and 
the Varangi were announced as the insurgents, 
the discovery of his compact with the Latins was 
assigned as the cause of their fury A secret door 
opened on passages which promised concealment, 
and the affrighted Prince, confiding in the traitor 
for his deliverance, after traversmg the remoter 
apartments of his Palace to an obscure pavilion, 
was hurried im fetters to a dungeon. A few days 
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closed his chequered and inglorious life , poison 
was administered more than once, but effectually, 
and his miseries were termmated by the bowstrmg 
No vivlence was requisite to bring to an end the 
shattered beimg of his blind and wretched parent. 
Grief, terror, and infirmity prevented the mare | 
of another deed of blood , and Isaac Angelus san 
to the grave shortly after lus second deposition 
The murder of Alexius was soon known in the 
camp, notwithstanding the efforts of Mourtzouphlus 
to conceal it by reports of his natural death, by 
splendid obsequies, and by an affectation of sorrow. 
Yet, before the news of the demise of this Prince had 
been spread abroad, the Barons, but for the precau- 
tion of Dandolo, might have fallen victims to a snare 
spread for them by the usurper Thcy were in- 
vited to the city m the name of Alexius, under the 
romise of a final adjustment of their debt, and of 
arge, additional proofs of Imperial bounty, but 
the Doge suspected the artifice , and, by prevailing 
upon lus confederates not too hastily to accede to 
the offer, he preserved them from a treacherous 
massacre On discovery of the events which had 
occurred, the Crusaders burned with resentment , 
and in the remembrance that the deceased Prince 
had once been their friend and comrade, they 
forgot his more recent alienation from their society 
and interests Their eagerness to avenge his death 
was stimulated by the unanimous voice of the 
Ecclesiastics , who, forthe first time, approved the 
war against Constantinople They pronounced 
that the murderer was mcapacitated from succeed- 
ing to any heritage, and that all who were privy 
to his crime were alike accessaries and heretics, 
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War agaist all such was just and lawful, and, if 
the Doge and the Barons had a sincere tention 
of conquering the land and restormg it to the 
Catholic Church, all who died im that good cause, 
repentant of their sins, should enjoy the full be- 
nefit of the pardons which the Apostle of Rome 
had granted Thus discourse, we are assured, was 
very comfortable to the Barons and Pilgrims 

The winter was, for the most pait, employed in 
pee on both sides The Greeks could no 
onger complain of want of energy m ther Em- 
peror, and Mourtzouphlus amply proved that he 
would defend with bravery the throne which he 
had not scrupled to win by crime He replenished 
the exhausted treasury, establishcd strict discipline 
among the disorganized troops, repaned the shat- 
tered fortifications, and, by contmued application 
both of threats and encouragement, sought to in- 
spire the timid citizens with some portion of Ins 
own courage Bearing aniron mace mm his hand, 
he daily visited the chief posts, and, while thus 
recrulting his means for war, he did not neglect 
the chances of pacific negotiation The Barons 
would have treated, and their demand for Pcace 
was fifty thousand pounds of gold, about two mil- 
lions sterling Dandolo was mitrusted with the 
arrangement of the terms, and a conference was 
held between the adverse Chiefs, which sufficiently 
bctokens their mutual distrust The Empcror ap- 
peared on horseback on the shore, the Doge 
remained in his galley , and Nicectas afhrms 
that the parley was imterrupted by a treacherous 
attempt of the Latin cavalry to surprise Mourt- 
zouphlus Be this as it may, hostilities were 
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recommenced, a second attempt to destroy the 
fleet of the mvaders by fire proved as unavailing 
as the first, and, ina sally which the Emperor 
afterwards headed in person, he was repulsed with 
no less disgrace than loss Henry, Count Bald- 
win’s brother, was returning, after a brilliant foray, 
from the shores of the Euxine, tlic rich spoil of 
Phile, a Thracian town which he had stormed, was 
the recompense of his valour, and his Knights 
joyously, and perhaps carelessly, were escorting 
homeward such portions of their booty as had not 
been already transmitted to the camp Apprised 
of these movements, the Emperor advanced by 
night, and posting in ambuscade a much superior 
force, upon their line of march, he allowed the main 
body of the Franks to pass, unmolested, with its 
plunder, nor attacked them until the rear began to 
be entangled in a wood Changimg thcir front, 
the Latin Knights stood firm, and the Greeks, 
ill-prepared for such unexpccted resistance, were 
panic-stricken and fled, while twenty Chiefs of dis- 
tinction were killed or made prisoners , and, but 
for the fleetness of his horse, the Emperor himself 
would have been captured He did not escape 
without the ales abandonment of his shield, 
his chariot of arms, and his Imperial banner * , 
and in the loss of another, and a more venerated 


* Clypeum alyecit is the brief expression of Count Baldwin, in his 
Letter tothe Pope  Villehardouin says that Mourtvouphlus lost 
ses chars d’armes, et pardi son Gonfanon Imperial, et une Ancone 
quil farsoit porter devant lu, owrl se fiort moult, rl et li autre Gre 
Fin céle Ancone ére Nostre-Dame formee (119), By the chars 
d@’armes, Ramusio, among others, understands the Carroccio, which 
Ducange, however inks was unknown to the Byzantine military 
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standard, on the same field, the superstitious 
Greeks beheld an evil omen for the future contest 
The victories of the Comneni had been ascribed 
to the influence of a sacred ensign which, besides 
the propitious Image ot the Virgin, bore other 
relics of immeasurable sanctity A portion of 
the lance which pierced the Saviour while on the 
Cross, and a tooth shed by Him in His childhood, 
were among these treasures , and the Icoma, like 
the Labarum of Constantine, had mvariably marked 
the path of trumph This trophy was, im the first 
instance, presente dtothe Order of Cistercians, and, 
by purchase, or by some of those other Icss expen- 
sive processes through wluch, as we have before 
seen, the Venetians were accustomed to supply their 
reliquaries, it was afterwards transferred to Dan- 
dolo * It was deposited in the Treasury of St 
Mark, whence, on Festivals more especially de- 
dicated to the honour of the Virgin, it was borne 
to the High Altar, amid a blaze of lighted tapers 
and a throng of mimstering Priests, as a proud 
monument of national renown 

Lent was near at hand before the preparations 
of the besiegers were sufliciently advanced to 
render an assault practicable , and of the assured 
confidence with which it was then undertaken, 


establishment He believesit to have been the Emperors baggage 
In the text we have literally translated the term used by Villehar- 
douin 

* Baldwin, in his Letter tothe Pope says, quam Ordin: Cistercrensé 
nostri ded:cavere victores Gibbon remarks, that ifthe Banner shewn 
at Venice be genuine, ‘the pious Doge must have cheated the 
Monks of Citeaux’ Ramusio makes it fall honestly to the share 
of his Countrymen Eacum Dandulo Duct m rerum divisnone sorte 
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they have left a record to which History presents 
no parallel Had they not succeeded, 1t would 
for ever have risen up agaist their memories as 
a signal record of overweening presumption 
but coupled with their triumphs, it as signally 
displays the political wisdom and sagacity of Dan- 
dolo, to whom there can be little doubt 1t must be 
mainly ascribed In order to prevent dissension 
after the City should be taken, 1t was resolved, in 
a Parhament of the Barons, held before it was 
attacked, that they would observe the following 
agreement The whole spoil was to be collected 
and shared accordmg to stipulated proportions 
Six French and six Venetian Electors should be 
chosen for the important task of nommating an 
Emperor, for Mourtzouphlus was to cease to 
reign = Upon the Prince thus appomted should 
be confcrred a fourth part of the Capital and of 
the Provinces, together with the Palaces of Bu- 
coleon and Blachernee The remainder, having 
been apportioned into two parts, should be equally 
divided between the French and the Venetians 
Lastly, four-and-twenty of the most experienced 
Pilgrims, half French and half Venetians, should 
allot the ficfs and honours among their respective 
Countrymen, and determine the feudal service to 
be paid for them tothe Emperor* Thuis extra- 
* The Treaty is given at length by Dandolo, x 3 32 apud Mu- 
ratori, x1i 323 The passage init relative tothe distribution of the 
spoil is, as far as we understind it, at variance with the actual dis- 
tribution, which, as we shall see by and by, took place The fol- 
lowing are the words of the Venetian copy of the tripartite instru- 
ment, and their discrepancy from Villehardouin’s text has not, as 
we believe, been noticed heretofore After stating that the whole 
booty is to be deposited 1n common, the Treaty proceeds—de quo 
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ordinary Treaty was ratified and sworn to m forms 
the most solemn which could be devised, and ex- 
communication was denounced as the penalty 
agamst any one who should infringe its terms 
That its provisions were afterwards completed to 
the letter 1s even more deserving of wonder than 
that they were previously stipulated 

The events of the former siege, and the different 
fortunes which the assailants had respectively en- 
countered, duced a material change in the plan 
of the new attack It was no longer thought 
advisable that the City should be invested by land, 
but that the jomt force of the allics should be 
concentrated in one great naval eflort The diffi- 
culties of approach from the port had been m 
some degree increased, but the remembrance that 
the Venetians had once aheady triumplicd on 
those walls, removed all doubt of similar glory 
from the sangume anticipation of the Fiench 
The ramparts might have been heightened, and 
the toweis crowned with loftier gallerics of more 
numerous stages, but what were a few fcet more 
or less to spirits resolved on victory’ To detail 
the attack which followed would be a needless 
repetition , for, m all but its cvent, it bore a close 


tamen havere nobis et hominbus nostris Venetts tres partes debent 
solur, pro illo ut havere quod Alexus quondam Imperator, nobis et 
vobis sulvere tenebatur Quartam vero partem volis retinere debetis, 
donec fuerimus ipsd solutione coequales Si autemaliquid residua- 
tum fuerit, per medietatem inter nos et vos dindere, usquedum 
fuenmus appatratc Si vero minus fuerit, tta quod non possé 
sufficere ad memoratum dehitum persolvendum, undecunque fuertt 
prius dictum havere acguistum, ex eo debemus dictum ordinem ob- 
servané Hence it would appear that, instead ofthere being an equal 
division, the Venetians in the very outset were to receive three- 
fourths of the whole 
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resemblance to that which we have already re- 
lated Each division embarked im its own vessels, 
and the strictest order was preserved in the se- 
parate distribution of ships, galleys, and palanders, 
through a line of more than half a league in ex- 
tent On the morning of the 9th of Apml, they 
approached that quarter of the City which the fire 
had most severely ravaged, between the Palace 
of Blachernz and the Monastery of Euergetes 
In many places, the Pilgrims leaped ashore and 
charged up to the very walls, protected by shelds 
of ampler size and stronger fabric than those they 
bore in common, to ward the destructive missiles 
from above In other spots, the ladders of the 
ships were brought so near, that those who 
mounted them, and the soldiers who defended the 
walls and toweis, fought hand to hand with their 
lances About noon, after unavailmg attempts 
m more than a hundred places, those who had 
landed were driven back with much slaughter 
to their ships, and the fleet was compelled to 
draw off 

Defeated, but not discouraged, the Barons held 
a Council, on the same evening, mm the Church of 
Ss Cosmo and Damiano Some dejection and 
much variety of opmions might naturally be ex- 
pected, and it was proposed to assault afresh, but 
in a different quarter, on the side of the Pro- 
pontis, where the fortifications were less strong 
To such a plan, Dandolo strenuously objected that 
the well-known current would bear the ships down 
the strait, so that they could not be brought to 
the walls By some, as Villehardouin confesses, 
no other consummation was more devoutly sighed 
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for ‘ Truly there were many who i their hearts 
wished the winds and waves might carry away the 
fleet, they cared not whither, so that they might 
quit that Country and return to their homes It 
was a natural desire, for the dangers were very 
great” To aChronicler, thus frank i his avowals, 
it is not easy to refuse implicit confidence 

In the end, it was decided that another effort 
should be renewed against the same spot, with this 
change of tactics, that, as the force on each tower 
far exceeded that which any smgle ship could brmg 
against it, the vessels should be linked mm pairs toge- 
ther, in order that their crews might thus, perhaps, 
obtain a numerical superiority Two days’ repose 
was granted to the wearied troops, and, on the 
followmg Monday, they agai armed and crossed 
the gulf Mourtzouphlus, meantime, elated by his 
successful defence, had pitched his tents near the 
Monastery Pantetoptes , and the Imperial pavilion, 
glowing with its purple tapestries, crowned the 
summit of a hill, whence the anxious Emperor, 
no idle gazer, like his unwarlike predecessor, but 
fulfilling all the charges of an able General, mar- 
shalled his troops, distributed his orders, observed 
the changes of the fight, and regulated his defence 
accordingly The whole forenoon was passed, 
as before, in bloody and undecisive combat, and, 
if fortune mclined either way, 1t was, perhaps, in 
favour of the Greeks Towards midday, ‘the 
Lord raised a northerly wind which drove the 
ships nearer shore’ At that moment, two gulleys 
of happy omen, the Pilgrim and the Paradise, 
(they were freighted with the holy burden of the 
Bishops of Troyes and Soissons,) bore down 
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together agamst one tower Though Imked*, 
they touched it on opposite sides, ‘as God and 
the winds directed’ The bridges were lowered 
from the yards, and, m an instant, almost before 
they rested upon the battlements, a Knight sprang 
forward upon each of them They were followed 
by countless others, and the tower was gained 
In this distmguished act of gallantry, the French 
and the Venetians were equal sharers André 
d’Urboise survived for another field, but Pietro 
Alberto was less fortunate, he was mortally 
wounded on the very ramparts which he had won, 
by a Frank, who, m the heat of battle, mistook 
him for an enemy 

Four other towers were speedily scaled from 
the shore, three gates were forced, and the 
Knights, mounting their horses, dashed forward 
through the City to the Emperor’s pavilion 
Mourtzouphlus had prepared for their reception, 
but his bold designs were feebly seconded , and 
the terror of the Grecks may be learned from 
their own Histozian, who speaks of a single warrior, 
of dimensions more than human, aspirmg to no 
less a height than eighteen yards, and bearing on 
his brows a casque high as a turreted city, who 
penetrated to the tent of the Emperor It can be 
no wonder that the Imperial guards fled before a 
monster so portentous, and of those who could 
credit such a tale, 1t may be in turn believed, on the 
authority of Count Baldwm, that a hundred were 


* Villehardouin (127) positively asserts that the ships were linked 
Ramusio, on what authority we hnow not, separates them  Bald- 
win, in his Letter to Innocent, expressly writes, Due naves pariter 
colligate 
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scattered by one Unable to maintain himself, the 
Emperor retired to Bucoleon, while the Latins 
poured in at every quarter, and in each were victo- 
nious The gate of Blachernee was choaked with 
fugitives, and of the wounded and the dead there was 
neither end nor measure Night alone checked the 
slaugliter and pursuit, and, as it fell, the Pilgrims 
gathered in the great Square, overjoyed at the un- 
expected extent of their success, and not yct aware 
of allits wonders The City abounded with strong 
holds in its Churches and Palaces , of the temper 
of its dense population the conquerors were as 
yet without experience, resistance might still be 
designed, and, on these accounts, with wise pre- 
caution, they distributed their stations near the 
walls It should not be forgotten, and 1t was 
doubtless received as an omen at the time, that, 
on the first mght of his conquest of Constanti- 
nople, Baldwin of Flanders slept in the pavilion 
which the Emperor had abandoned 

The night was not spent idly by Mourtzouphlus 
Having in vain attempted to rally Ins adherents, 
he took refuge in the fastnesses of Thrace, after 
escaping through the Golden Gate That gate 
had been closed for two hundred years, and it 
bore engraven on it, an inscription, long before- 
hand regarded as prophetic, and afterwards be- 
heved to have been fulfilled im this flight of the 
Emperor ‘ When the fair-haired King of the 
West shall come, I shall open of mysclf*"— 

* Raynuldus de Diceto apud X Secriptores, 612 Quando vemet 
Rex flarus Occerdentalis, ego per me ipsum aperar 

This fair complexion is again to be destructive to Constantinople 


Nr Forster, in the Notes to his Muhometanism Unveiled i: 491, 
a Work which recalls to our memories the boldness and acuteness 
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Another prediction had ensured the City from 
capture, unless through an Angel, and we are 
mformed by an authority not remote from these 
times, that the rumour of the Latin conquest was 
disbelieved, for many days, in the surroundmg 
country, until 1 was ascertained that the walls 
had been scaled at a spot on which an Angel was 
painted * Nor had the Erythrean Sibyl been 
wanting in denunciations , her mysterious oracles, 
indeed, baffle the skill of the interpreter, but we 
collect from them dark threats of a gathering in 
the Adriatic, of a blmd commander, of the pro- 
fanation of Byzantium, of the firmg of her public 
buildings, and of the dispersion of her spoilt 

On the flight of Mourtzouphlus, both Theodore 
Lascaris and Theodore Ducas attempted to rouse 
their fellow-citizens to arms, and competed for the 
vacant crown The populace assembled round 
Sta Sophia, and hailed Lascaris Emperor, but, 
though they bestowed this barren sceptre, not all 
his exhortations could excite them to defend it, 
so that, hopeless of his Country, he too followed 
m the steps of Mourtzouphlus The licence ofa 


of Warburton, without his paradox or his dogmatism, has cited the 
following passage Walhchius, in Viti Mahometss (p 158) refert, 
Turcas hodernos wn annulibus suis legere, tamdwu persthturum reg- 
awn Muhammedicum, donec venrant figluoh biondi, « e, flav ef 
albz fil, vel filu a Septentrione, flavus et albis capiulhs secundum 
alwrum interpretationem —M Samuel Schultetus, Ecclus Muhamm, 
p 22 

* Henricus de Knyghton, apud X Seriptores, p 2416 

t Dandolo, x 334, apud Muratori, xi: 330 The Prophecy of 
the Sibylis as follows Fret potentium in aquis Adruiticw congre- 
gato, cecopeiduce Hircum ambigent, Byzantium prophanabunt, 
@dificea demgrabunt, spolia dispergentur Hircus novus balatrt, 
usque dum.54 pedes el 9 pollices et semis premensurati discurrant 
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victonous soldiery in a captured city 1s not easily 
restrained by discipline, and, before mornmg, 
whether out of wantonness, or as a desperate pro- 
tection for his own quarters, a German Count set 
fire to some buildings which separated his troops 
from the enemy All that night and tll vespers 
on the morrow, the flames continued burning , 
and, by this fire, the third similar scourge with 
which Constantinople had been visited since the 
arrival of the Franks, more houses, we are assured, 
were destroyed, than were contained in any three 
of the most populous citics of France 

At dawn, the Latins mustered at their several 
posts, expectmg a renewal of their yester toils, 
and, perhaps, a still more scrious resistance than 
had been hitherto encountered To their surprise, 
they were met, not by armed men, but by a sup= 
pliant crowd of Priests aud women, holding out 
the Cross to them as brethren, and deprecatmg 
violence by tears When the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat took possession of Blachernee, that Palace 
was filled with high-born dames, and his protection 
was implored, among others, by two Empresses 
of Constantinople One, a daughter of France, 
claimed Louis VII as hei Father, Philippe Au- 
guste as her Brother The other was a Sister of 
the King of Hungary Agnes, the former, had 
been married first to Alexius Comnenus, and 
afterwards to Andronicus, Margaret, the latter, 
one of the most celebrated beauties of her time, 
was then 1n her second month of widowhood from 
Isaac Angelus She was destmed once more to 
become the Bride of a Sovereign, and her charms, 
perhaps heightened by her tears, so far gamed 
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upon Boniface, that he shared with her the throne 
to which, as a reward of valour, he was soon 
afterwards exalted Of this Kingdom, the cry of 
the vanquished, as he passed through the streets, 
might already have created an anticipation, for 
he was everywhere saluted with the words,— 
‘ Holy Marquis, King! have mercy upon us!’ 
Alas! for the scenes which followed! If the 
slaughter were not so bloody as has sometimes 
been inflicted after a storm, yet the massacre of 
two thousand unresisting sufferers cannot be re- 
lated without horror, and there were calamities to 
be endured by the most defenceless to which death 
itself would have been far preferable Nicetas, im 
his personal narrative, has presented a lively picture 
of these miseries After the destruction of luis 
house, in the second firc, he was for a short time 
concealed and protected by the fidelity of a Vene- 
tian merchant, who had becn his friend and mate 
durmg prosperity, and who, true to him im this 
change of fortune, assumed a military garb, and 
stood sentinc] at his gate When longer abode 
within the walls threatened certain destruction, the 
Logothete, in company with some other fugitives, 
sought escape from the city They journeyed on 
foot, durmg an mclement season, while his wife 
was far advanced 1n pregnancy, they bore m their 
arms their children, one of whom was still at the 
breast, and they carricd with them such scanty 
relics of property as they could secrete about their 
persons The women who composed part of this 
wretched band had adopted various disguises, 
smearing their cheeks with dirt, and clinging eagerly 
to disfigurement for protection All were not alike 
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successful, and, but for the courage of Nicetas and 
a pathetic appeal by which he won over even his 
enemies to her assistance, one young maiden, the 
daughter of a Judge, who had been torn from her 
aged Father’s arms, would have been dishonoured 
by a licentious soldier Forty miles were to be 
traversed before they could feel assured even 
of comparative safety, and, ere this painful 
march was closed, they received conviction, if 
such had been needed, that ther Religion was 
involved in the common wreck The Patriarch 
of Constantinople, happy to escape with life, was 
bendmg m the same course with thempelves to- 
wards Sclymbria, stripped of all lus possessions, 
and almost of his very clothing, unattended, and 
mounted upon an ass 

Meantime, withm the City, the throne from 
which the Patriarch had been expelled was mm- 
piously profaned A frantic woman, whose enor- 
mities are represented in strong metaphor by 
Nicetas, and whose lightest stam was an imputa- 
tion of sorcery, was mstalled in the Patriarchal 
seat, in sacrilegious mockery of the Oriental wor- 
ship, while the vaults of Sta Sophia echoed with 
the ribaldry and loose songs of drunken revellers 
The holy Elements were scattered on the rich pave- 
ment already defiled with the gore of slaughtered 
animals, which had been driven m to carry away 
the pillage, and had fallen cahausted under their 
burdens The Tombs of the Emperors in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles were forced open, 
and, m the coffin of Justiman, the nflers were 
astonished at beholding the body which 1t con- 
tained, when torn from its cerements and their 
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golden covermgs, unaffected by decay, after six 
centunes of mterment Never, under any cir- 
cumstances, was the rapacity of a victorious army 
permitted to glut itself more unreservedly , and 
even where gam was not consequent on destruc- 
tion, the more than Gothic fury of these civilized 
Barbarians gratified itself by exercise of the power 
to destroy We read, without surprise, that the 
Veil of the Sanctuary m Sta Sophia was rent, and 
the Altar of the Virgin shattered in pieces, for 
they blazed with gold and jewels The rich gilt 
and silvered carvings, the gems and embossed 
chalices, the plate and other treasures of the 
Churches, could little hope to escape confiscas 
tion, on the plea that they were appropriated to 
pious uses But the long catalogue of precious 
works of Art, rumed by stupid, brutal, and un- 
feelmg ignorance, excites no less astonishment 
than regret and indignation Books, the whole 
literature of the time, never to be replaced , mar- 
bles, pictures, statues, obelisks, and bronzes, 
countless treasures, which the magmificence, the 
pride, the luxury, or the good taste of her Princes 
had lavished, durmg nine centuries, upon this their 
favourite Capital, prizes which Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome had supplied, and which had justly 
rendered Constantinople the wonder of nations, 
perished indiscrimmately beneath the fury of the 
marauders, and while almost every Church 
throughout Christendom received a large acces- 
sion to its reliquary from the translated bones of 
Saints and Confessors*, scarcely one monument 


* Of this holy ware, the Venetians obtained a large allotment 
Ramusio has given a catalogue of its contents They consisted of 
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of ancient skill and taste was thought worthy of 
preservation for a similar purpose The Venetians 
afford a solitary exception, in the removal from 
the Hippodrome of the four Horses of gilt bronze, 
which (except during the short interval of their 
transfer to Paris by Bonaparte, in a like exer- 
cise of a presumed right of conquest) have ever 
smce crowned the western porch of the Basilica 
of St Mark* Antiquaries appear to hesitate 
concerning the date and even the native Country 
of these Horses, for by some they have been 
assigned to the Roman school, and to the Age of 
Nero, by others to the Greeks of Chio, at a 
much earher period Though far from deserving 
a place among the choicest specimens of Art, their 
possession, it we may trust their most generally 
received history, has always been much coveted, 
Augustus, it 1s said, brought them from Alex- 
andria, after his conquest of Antony, and erected 


a piece of the true Cross, an arm of St Gregory, according to 
Ramusio, of St George, according to Dandolo, (perhaps it might 
not be easy to uscertain the nght owner,) a part of the head of 
John Baptist, the bodies of Saints Lucia and Agatha, and of the 
holy Simeon, a phial containing the blood of our Saviour, which 
had flowed from a Stitue pierced by the Jews at Berytus, a frag 
ment of the pillar at which He was scourged, a nail from the 
Cross, and a prickle from the Crown of Thorns (Lib m p 181, &c ) 
The authenticity of most of these relics was ascertained by their 
remaining unhurt during a fre which consumed the Sanctuary 
whcrein they were deposited, under the reign of Thiepolo The 
miracle did not attract sufficient attention at the time of its occure 
rence, but some years afterwards, in 1265, a formal attestation of 
it was drawn up, and presented to Clement IV (Doghoni, ii 
p 142) 

* The writings of Cicognara, Schlegel and Mustoxidi may be 
consulted by those who wish to enter more fully into an inquiry 
relative to these Horses 
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them on a Tnumphal Arch in Rome hence they 
were successively removed by Nero, Domitian, 
Trajan, and Constantine, to Arches of their own , 
and, m each of these positions, it 18 believed, that 
they were attached to a Chariot Constantine, in 
the end, transferred them to ms new Capital It 
may be added to their story, that when reconveyed 
to Venice by the Austrian Government, in 1815, 
the Captain of the vessel selected for this honour- 
able service claimed descent from the great Dan- 
dolo, and it 1s satisfactory to be told, that of all 
the works of Art restored at that time to their 
rightful owners, these horses suffered least injury 
from travelling, because they had been taken down 
and packed by the English The Lion of St 
Mark was less fortunate, but he has been care- 
fully repaired * 

But, not to dwell upon this distressing and dis- 
graceful portion of our narrative, nor to detail with 
the sufferers their separate wrongs and calamities, 
it may suffice to produce the general estimate 
afforded by the conquerors ‘ Of the treasures 
which were in the Palace uf Bucoleon, I cannot 
speak,’ says Vullehardoum, ‘ for their value was 
mestimable In Blachernve, one so immense was 
found, that it rivalled that m Bucoleon The 
other Pilgrims, who were scattered over the City, 
gamed incalculable plunder, for there was no 
estimating the quantity of silver and gold, precious 
vessels, jewels, rich stuffs, silks, robes of vair, gris, 
and ermine, and other valuables, the productions 
of all the climates in the World , and it 1s my belief 
that the plunder of this city exceeded all that had 

* Rose’s Letters from the Nosth of Italy 
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been witnessed since the Creation of the World*’ 
Or, if we turn to Ramusio, we shall be dazzled 
by the bright profusion which glitters down his 
pages, in describing the acquisitions of his Coun- 
trymen Gold, silver, tapestries, and furs, silks 
fresh from the loom or prepared for it, vases for 
every use which the caprice of Luxury could sug- 
gest, and of more various names than we can hope 
to translate with accuracy , those costly, and now 
unknown, Myrrhines, which Pompey had won in 
his triumphs over Mithridates and Tigrancs , Gems 
wrought into drmkimyg-vessels, among which the 
least precious were framed of Turquoise, Jasper, 
or Amethyst, Jewels, with which the affection or 
the pride of the Oricntal Despots was wont to 
deck their Imperial Brides , Crowns of solid gold 
studded with pearls , Rings and Brooches set with 
the purest and most mestimable stones, unnum- 
bered Jacinths, Emeralds, Sapplures, Chrysolites, 
and Topazes, and, lastly, those matchless Car- 
buncles which, placed on the High Altar at St 
Mark’s, blazed with mtrmsic light and scattered 
darkness by their own beains,—these are but a 
sample of the treasures which accrued to Venice , 
and the Huistouian, m adverting to them, appears 
conscious that language must fail him, in the 
attempt to convey an adequate impression of their 
immeasurable extent, their mappreciable cost, and 
their mexhaustible varietyt 

It was no part of the design of the Barons that 
this booty should be privately appropriated, and 
Proclamation, accordingly, was made through the 
army, that it should be brought m and deposited 

* § 182 + Tab un p 12) 
VOL I M 
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together, according to the sworn agreement Three 
Churches were opened to receive it, and they were 
placed under the ward of the most loyal French 
and Venetians Much, however, was secreted 
by mdividuals Those detected im embezzlement 
were promptly condemned and executed, and it 
is plam that the fraudulent retention was not con- 
fined to the lower soldicrs only, for, among the 
criminals thus punished, we read of a Knight, in 
the train of the Count of St Paul, who, m order 
that jus disgrace might be enhanced, was hung 
with his shicld suspended from his neck After 
all these deductions, which were supposed to ex- 
ceed the spoil absolutcly brought 1o division, and 
to wluch must be added the losses suffered in three 
fires, we find the cnormous sum of 1,125,000 
marcs of silver, distributed in the followmg pro- 
portions First, a fourth part of the whole was 
set asidc for the future Emperor, then, an equal 
division of the rcmamder was made between the 
French and Venetians, and the latter recaved 
payment of thar debt of fifty thousand marcs 
from the former In the shares of cach mdi- 
vidual, one mounted Serjcant was considered 
equal to two Scijcants on foot, and one Knight 
to two mountcd Scyjeants The Venctians, m their 
love of speculation, had previously oflered to farm 
the whole , promising to pay one hundred marcs 
to cach footman, double that sum to each ho1se- 
man, and four times as much to each Knight To 
have been gamers by this bargain, they must have 
been able to produce a sum considerably large1 
than that which was really brought to account, 
and they were far too accurately versed m cal- 
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culation to have made a blind and unthnifty pro- 
posal * 

A month was passed 1n these adjustments, and the 
choice of an Emperor was still to be determined 
On Sunday the 9th of May, the twelve Electois 
asseinbled in the gorgeous Chapel of the Palace 
of Bucoleon, which had been assigned for the 
residcnce of the Doge, and here, havine been 
sworn upon the Saints that they would truly and 
tathfully choose whomsoever they judged most 
prop r for the station and most capable of govern- 
meg the Empno, they proceeded to then important 
dchbarations The Venetims affirm that their 
Doe was the first person nominated, not by his 
own Countiymen, but by the Piench, and that it 


* We are wholly unable to reconcile the various estimates given 
of this booty and Villchardoutn his minifestly contr idicted him- 
self unless hc mens to distingmish betwcoen moncy md other pro- 
portly, and even in thit case he 1s hopelessly obscure He first 
speal of the residue belonsing to the French, vftcr pryment of 
then debt to the Venetrins, as 100 000 murcs § 124), yet in the fol- 
lowin section he adv inces it to nore thin 400 000 0 Assuming the 
litte: sum to be correct, we shull obtam the following result, ac- 
cording to the generally received distribution — 





French residuc 400 GOU 

Piyment to Venctians n0.00) 

Venctiin shire 450 000 

G00 000 

Fmperors fourth 22,000 
Total 1125 000 Mucs of silver 


Gibbon estimates 400 000 Marcs=2$00,0002 Sterling=seven times 
the then wnuil revenue of Fnglind Following up this calcula 
tion, we obtun the whole sum wbove 2,290,000/ , or more than 20 
times that revenuc 

If we adopt another reading in Villehardouin, of 500,000 for 
400,000, the sum will be increased, in round numbers, to 2,624,000 

M 2 
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required the eloquence and wisdom of Barbo, one 
of the best Orators and Statesmen of lus time, to 
prove to the other Electors that such a choice 
would be, in every way, most impolitic — It 1s far 
from improbable that such a discussion really did 
occur, for the brillant exploits of Dandolo must 
have inspired unbounded admiration, gratitude, 
and affection, and, as a more worldly motive, lis 
advanced age promised a speedy succession — It 
was, perhaps, only by such mtimate knowledge of 
the incompatibility of the two offices, as none but 
a Senator of Venice was able to advance, that those 
evils could be fully displayed, which must result 
from placing the same person at the head of the 
closely-limited Government of the Lagune and 
of the unrestricted Despotisn of the Empire Ville- 
hardouin, however, omits all mention of Dandolo 
Genemal opmion, he says, previously to the elcc- 
tion, had so exclusively marked out the Count of 
Flanders and the Marquws of Montferrat as sole 
competitors, that, at a meeting of their respective 
adherents, 1t had been wisely determmed before- 
hand to set apart an ample provision for him who 
should be disappomtcd , and thus to prevent a 
recurrence of that destructive jealousy which had 
followed the election of Godfrey to the Crown of 
Jerusalem Jt was agreed that the one who was 
rejected should receive the Isle of Candia, and 
(however vague the allotment) ¢ all the Country 
on the Turkish side of the Strait,’ for which he 
should be Liegeman to the Emperor 

It 1s quite unnecessary to attribute the result of 
this election to any petty mtrigue, for Baldwm, 
in whom all the sufliages were umted, was a 
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descendant of Charlemagne, and the most powerful 
Prince in the Army He had been a great, if not 
the chief, original promoter of the Crusade , and 
his personal vntues commanded general esteem, 
confidence, and attachment Nucetas, mdced, mn 
his bitterness against the Venetians, has taxed Dan- 
dolo with private views in determining the choice , 
but the Greek Historian has not bcen fortunate 
m tlus portion of his narrative , and it may be 
believed that he was not bette: acquainted with 
the secrets of the Latm Cabinet, than he has 
shewn hunsclf to be with the Geographical position 
of the terntory of Montferrat when he speaks of 
i1as amaritime Power In thc Hall of the Palace, 
the Doge of Venice and the Barons unpatiently 
awaited the decision of the Elcctois, and it was 
presentcd to them, at midnight, by the Bishop of 
Soissons, in the followmg terms —‘ Lords, by the 
mercy of God, we have becn unannnous m the 
choice of an Empcror You have all sworn to 
receive for your Kmpcior the person whom we 
should appoint, and to aid and mamtain him 
against all gamsaycrs And now, at the very 
hour m which our Lord was born, we declare 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders and Haimault, Em- 
peror of Romana!’ Shouts of joy followcd this 
announcement the Marquis of Montferrat gene- 
rously pressed forward to be the first who should 
tender homage to lus successful val, and the 
new Emperor, raised upon his shicld, was exlnbited 
to the congiatulations of the populace, and borne 
m triumph to Sta Sophia 

The Coronation was celebrated m that Cathedral, 
with great splendour, on the 23d of May, when 
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the Calyptra was placed on the head of Baldwm 
by the Papal Legate, who performed the functions 
of the Patriarch not yet appoimted Before this 
solemnity, the Marquis of Montferrat had sought 
and obtamcd the hand of Margaret of Hungary 
On account of the contiguity of the domimuions of 
his brother-m-law to Thessalonica, he exchanged, 
for that Kinedom, the territory which had been 
assigned to him, and sold lus 11ght over Candia to 
the Venetians 

Little more of this eventful History remaims, 
unless, as is usual m the wimding-up of a Ro- 
mance or a Drama, to dispose of the principal 
characters which have figuicd dunmg its progress 
To distribute exactly the Fiefs which each re- 
ceived would, perhaps, be impossible, for, im 
the Act of Partition of the Gieck Empire (such 
was the limited knowlcdge possessed by its con- 
querors of the Jandy which they had won), many 
of the names aie not to be iccognized, and not 
a few Cities, and even Provinces, are altogether 
omitted It would, howevei, be ungrateful to the 
vahant Knight and faithful Chronicler of Cham- 
pagne, to whose prges we have been so largely 
indebted, 1f we onnttcd to notice that Geoffrey de 
Villehardouin obtained, as his reward, Messmople, 
on the banks of the Hcbrus, with the title of Mar- 
shal of Romania Tor the rest, we shall confine 
ourselves to the Venetians To them was assigned 
a vast territory, m which may be distmguished the 
well-known names of A‘gosputamos, Nicomedia, 
Adrianople, part of Euboea, Egma, Megalopolis, 
Methone, Patras, the Cyclades, Sporades, and 
many other Isles of the Archipelago and Adriatic, 
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and a long line of Ports, skirting all the shoies of 
the Empire The illustrious Dandolo, as the close 
of his splendid toils and m honourable completi nm 
of the original Treaty, was permittcd to tmge his 
bushins with the purple hue distinctive of the 
Imperial Family, to clan exemption from all 
feudal service to the Emperor, and to annex to 
the title of Doce or Venicr, the proud style of 
Duspot or Romania, AND Lorp o1 ONE-FouRTH 
AND ONeE-ciauTtu oF 1uc RoMAN EMPIRE 
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CHAPTER IV 
FROM AD 1204 TO AD 1959 


Fate of Mourtzouphlus—The Bulgarians invade the Empire—Defeat 
and cipture of the Emperor Baldwin—Death of Enrico Dandolo 
—The pseudo Baldwin—Policy of Venice respecting her Eastern 
acquisitions—First written Code of Venetian Law—War with 
Eccellino Romano 
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1205 xiv Piriro Zianr— vhdicates 
1228 xiv Giacomo Tim ror o—abdicates 
1249 x1iv1 Marino Morosini 
1252 aivu Rainyiro Zino 


AD 





Art the dazzling and triumphant epoch which we 
have just quitted, and upon which we have ln- 
gered with unwillmgness to break away, how 
gladly should we close all notice of that portion 
of Byzantine History m which the Latms continue 
to occupy the foreground! The bttle which re- 
mains incidental to our lcading narrative 1s of 
another and most painful character, replete with 
disaster and dishonour 

As soon as the Grecks, scattered over the wide 
Provinces of their dismembered Empire, began to 
recover from their panic, they regarded, with sur- 
prise and shame, the mconsiderable band which 
had changed their dynasty In the short period 
of a year, they discovered that the loss of the 
Capital was not the loss of the whole Country , 
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that twenty thousand men, even if combined, could 
little hope to subdue the :mmeasurable tracts which 
they had already partitioned, and that mutual 
jealousy, resulting from ill-defined power, was 
beginning to create dissension among those whose 
very existence depended upon their union The 
Emperor and the King of Thessalonica had all 
but appealed to arms, and, had it not been for 
the prudent mediation of Villehardoum and the 
revercnce attached to the age and the wisdom of 
Dandolo, those swords which had jomtly aclueved 
the most chivalrous exploit of History, would have 
been bared against cach othe: The cluef peril of 
the Latms did not arise from either of the deposed 
Prmces who had worn the Lmperial crown Both 
of these were still fugitives, but Alexwus had col- 
lected the more considerable force, and was en- 
camped with his adherents at Messmople — [lis 
daughter Eudocia, during the short reign of 
Mourtzouphlus, had accepted the hand of that 
usurper, perhaps upon compulsion, for he was 
already married, and divorced lis forme: wife in 
order to form this new alliance, which he fancied 
might strengthen lis title to the throne Chased by 
Baldwin from Adrianople, Mourtzouphlus applied 
to his father-m-law tor protection, promismg 
him allegiance, and tendering the resignation of 
his own claims upon the Imperial title Alexius, 
burning with resentment, both for the mvasion of 
his throne and the dishonour of his daughter, re- 
ceived these offers with a feigned approval He 
invited Mourtzouphlus to his camp, prepared for 
him a magnificent entertamment, and promised 
to ratify the yet doubtful marriage The unsus- 
pecting victim was indulgmg in the luxury of the 
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bath, when he was dragged to an inner chamber 
by command of Alexius, and there, m the presence 
of Eudocia, and in defiance, it 1s said, of her 
tears and remonstrances, lis eyes were torn from 
Ins head, and he was turned out a sightless 
wanderer Before many days, he fell mto the 
hands of the Latins, and was sent prisoner to Con- 
stantinople There, bemg arraigned for the murder 
of the young Alexius, he pleaded that he had only 
put to death the betraycr ot his Country, to whose 
punishment the whole Imperial family consented 
With more abhorrence for the crme than regard 
to justice, the Latin tribunal, to whose jurisdiction 
the wretched culpnt could scarcely be deemed 
amenable, condemned him to death, and, to mark 
the deep sense entertained of his cnormity, this 
punishment was inflicted by a mode almost un- 
exampled in horror* In the Forum of Taurus, 
Arcadius had crected a marble column, on which 
in spiral basse relive (like those which decorate 
the Pillars of Trajan and Antonine at Rome) 
were represented his own victories, or those of his 
father Theodosius The base only now exists, 
for the shaft, having become rumous, was taken 
down towards the close of the XVII“ Century, 
but in its original height it towered to one hundred 
and forty-seven feet Dragged up the iternal 
staircase to the summit of this column, the miser- 
able criminal was exposed to the gaze of a count- 
less multitude throngmg round its pedestal Has 
recent privation of sight spared him, mdeed, the 
terrors of the dizzy height, and the fierce glances 


* Ducange, however, (Obs sur Villehardouin, § clxi ) g1ves some 
zostances of similar executions in France, during the reign of Louig 
VII, 
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of pityless spectators, but their exultmg shouts 
might rmg fearfully m his ears, before he was 
hurlcd down and dashed to atoms on the pavement 
below The superstition of the Greeks dignified 
this event with abundant prodigies Fifty years 
before the mnvasion of the Latms, Tzetzes had 
related the dream of a matron who saw an army 
in the Forum, and a man sitting on this column, 
clappmg his hands and uttermg a loud exclama- 
tion* One group on the pillar itself 1s said to 
have represented the storming of a city from the 
beach, and an image with a crowned head falling 
from a lofty haghtf Villcha:doum adds a third 
‘miracle,’ which may be no move than a variation 
of the second, fo1 the brave Knight 1s not very 
likely to have regarded too critically the ‘ goodly 
sculpture’ with which le tells us the column was 
adorned ‘It bore,’ he says, ‘many statues of 
marble, and among them that of an Lmperor 
This statue had fallen down, henec it had been 
predicted that an Empeior of Constantimople 
should be thrown from the column, and thus the 
prophecy was accomplished’ After the capture 
of Constantimople by the ‘Turks, in 1453, Gentilt 
Bellini, a Venetian artist, was permitted to make 
drawings of the sculpture on tlus column as they 
then existed, from these drawmgs, preserved in 
the Royal Academy of Pamting at Paris, they were 
engraved by Menestrier, and afterwards by Ban- 
durus in his Imperium Orientale But no figure 
of a falling man is given by either of these artists 


* Chiliad 1x 277, as cited by Ducange, Obs sur Villehardouin, 
§ elxuti 
t Ramusio, lib iv p 174 
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Alexius himself, after his vengeance upon his rivah 
had been satiated, though he escaped with life, did 
not long retam his freedom He was taken by 
the King of Thessalonica, who sent his Imperial 
robes, the Calyptra, and the purple buskins, as 
offerings to the Emperor, and transferred his cap- 
tive to a prison at Montferrat 
The establishment of an independent kngdom 
in Bulgaria, durmg the first portion of the 
sup feeble reign of Isaac Angelus, has been 
already noticed The fierce Chief Joannice 
or Calo Johannes who succeeded to that crown 
had obtained his recognition by Pope Innocent, 
and, perhaps, regarded with a jealous cye the 
overthrow of the Empne by any other hand than 
his own The Greeks, therefore, found m lim se- 
cret encouragement and suppoit , but, for awhile, 
he dissembled his ulterior mtentions, and cven the 
deep indignation which he must have fclt m the 
haughty reception of his Ainbassadors by the new 
Emperor, when, far from admitting his claims to 
sovcreignty and fraternity, Baldwin treated him 
as a revolted vassal, and spoke of submission as 
the necessary prelude to forgiveness It was not 
until the Latin troops had spicad themselves over 
the remoter Provinces, in order to obtain know- 
ledge and to seek possession of then nommal con- 
quests, that the Bulgarian Prince avowed Jus open 
enmity, but when the flower of the army followed 
Henry, the brother of the Emperor, mto Apia, 
Joannice took the field The Greeks, at the same 
moment, rose in arms, and, in almost every town 
from Mount H.emus to the Hellespont, the Latins 
were overpowered, and either fell beneath the 
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daggers of the insurgents or gained safety only by 
flight The Venetians were chased from Adria- 
nople, their single inland establishment , and that 
important bulwark and key of the Capital was 
garrisoned by unnumbered Greeks, and protected 
m its approaches by a formidable horde of Barba- 
rians Joannicc had summoned to his banners a 
Tartar Tribe, and the irregular warfare of fourteen 
thousand Comans was destined to baffle the tactics 
of European chivalry 

Baldwin had bcen visited by the heaviest domes- 
tic affliction , his Countess, Mary of Champagne, 
whom he tenderly loved and who was worthy of 
her Lord, had died at Acre , from which city 
she was preparing to jom her husband, in order 
to partake jis new dignities  Aroused fiom his 
ovief by the unwelcome tidings of the revolt of the 
Grecks, the Emperor hastened, after performing 
her funeral obsequies in Sta Soplua, to suppicss 
the msurrection, and, too mpatient to await the 
ariival of lis brother whom he had recalled from 
his Asiatic expedition, he presscd forward with not 
more than scven scoic Lances, about seven hundred 
men, to Adrianople , and there united himsclf with 
a somewhat more numerous body The banners 
of Joannice floatcd on the towers of that city, and, 
so madequate was the small handful of Latins to 
attempt its siege, that they lay before it for three 
days, to use the simple and expressive words of 
Villehardoumn, m gre it perplexity and in numbers 
woetully small The arrival of Dandolo and his 
Venetians doubled their force, but they were 
pressed for forage, they were still too few for an 
assault, and the King of Bulgania with his ferocious 
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Comans was known to be on his march to the 
relief of the city Imagination busily enhanced 
the savage manners of these Scythian foes, few 
of whom had as yet embraced even Mohammed- 
anism, the great mass were still Pagans, and it 
was affirmed of all, that they sacrificed their pri- 
soners, and drank human blood 

Not many days clapsed before their powers were 
tied, their skirmishers pushed on to the very 
camp, and, hghtly armed and flectly mounted, by 
a seeming retreat, they drcw on and wearied the 
heavy cavahy opposed to them Horse and man 
with the Ciusadcars were alike cased im iron, and 
their onsct, on that account, was irresistible, but, 
as the combat became prolonged, the very weight 
which at first ovawhelmcd ther enemics, m the 
end exhausted themsclycs After an unavailme 
Chase fora full lergue, they preparcd to return, 
when the Comansuncapectedly wheeled round, and, 
having hulled and wounded great numbers by a brisk 
charec anda heavy vollcy of javclins, they again 
scattered themsclves and disappearcd unharmed 

A strict order was issued through the Latin host 
that, for the future, no horscman should quit his 
ranks, whatever might be the provocation On 
the following mommy it was the Thursday afte: 
Eastcr, the Comans, shortly aftca dawn, rencwe ! 
their attach, and rode up to the prahons Th 
Pilorms had just riscn from Mass, and, at the cry 
of the sentmcls to aims, each division marched 
out of the camp, and took up its position with 
perfect regulanty The van was commanded by 
the Count of Blois, who, unable to endure the 
gallmg attacks and taunting challenges of the 
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Comans, forgot the lesson of the day before, and 
the command to which it had given bnth, and, 
calling upon the Emperor for support, dashed 
forward at full speed, chasmg the flymg swarms 
for more than two leagues, sword m hand 

The consequences of this rash and headlong 
daring were most fatal , for, entangled in a morass, 
and hemmed in by superior numbers, such as were 
unable or unwilling to fly fcll an easy sacrifice to 
the Barbarians The Count of Blois, the ummhappy 
cause of this disastc1, was twice scvercly wounded, 
and at last thrown upon the ground By the self- 
devotion of one of Jus Kmehts, who placed lim 
on lis own horse, hc nught still bave cscaped, but 
he vowed by God’s grace nevcr to quit the field 
mor to abandon the Jiampeior m_ his necessity 
There was shoit timc for remonstiancc, and a 
Coman sword quickly tarminated the debate Be- 
sides Count Lows many othcr vahant soldiers 
weie among the slam  Baldwm hnnsclf, greatly 
pressed, still rallied Ins followars, callmg to them 
that he was dctaamincd never to fly, and conjuring 
them not to desat linn Those who were near his 
poison testificd that bcltcd Kaueht never fought 
with ercatcr comage than the Kainperor, but his 
Valorous cflorts woe not adcquatcly seconded by 
the great body of lis retamers Many of them 
aic openly taxcd with cowardice by Villch udoum, 
they betook thamselvcs to precipitate flight, and 
the defcat became gencral  Anmnud the camage 
around lum, the Impero. still survived happy 
for him would it have becn, if some hostile weapon 
had taken his hfe on the ficld , but he was reserved 
for a far more bitter fate, and was captured alive. 
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Neither Dandolo nor Villehardoum had been 
engaged beyond the camp their courage cheered 
the terror stricken fugitives, and repulsed their 
pursuers , and their shill afterwards, in a difficult 
and dangerous retreat, preserved the remnant of 
their fellow-soldiers By night, bearmg with them 
all their pcople, horse, foot, and wounded, they 
endeavoured to gain Rodosto, a seaport at the 
distance of three days’ march  Durme the day, 
they halted m face of the superior force which 
pursucd, but which was unable to break their rear- 
guard commandcd by the Marshal At Rodosto, 
they were yomed by Henry, who was mmediately 
proclanmncd Regent, and, though Joannice had 
spread his Comans evcn to the gates of Constan- 
tmople, the Launs wore now in sufficient numbers 
to vente upon regaming it It was almost then 
smele possession, for of the great Empne which 
they had so recently acguned, nothmg renamed 
under then government, without the walls of the 
Capital, but Rodosto and Sclymbua All Romama 
owned the authority of Joannice , and, beyond the 
Bosphorus, the whole of Asia, cxcept the Castle 
of Piga, had subnuttcd to Theodore Lascaris 

A new misiontune awaited the Palgrims on their 
return Dandolo, worn with years and toi, and 
chilled, as may readily be supposed, by the dark 
nusts now gathcrmg over his late unclouded 
vlory, capncd, after a short Ulncss, about the 
begmning of June, m lus nnety eighth year His 
remains were interied, with splendid solemnities, 
m the vestibule of Sta Sophia, where a marble 
sarcophagus, adomed with the emblems of St 
Mark and the Ducal insignia, denoted the spot of 
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his repose On the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, m 1453, tlis monument was destroyed, 
but some personal memorials of her greatest 
Prince were restored to Venice, at the imterces- 
sion of Bellini the Pamter, whom we have before 
mentioned, at that time in favour with Mo- 
hammed II , and the spurs, cuirass, helmet, and 
sword of the Hero were presentcd to Ins de- 
scendants The character of this distinguished 
Statesman and warrior 1s to be learned most surely 
fiom his actions, and these arc of the noblest 
class He appears to have possessed a rare union 
of incntal and bodily vigow, of mor and physical 
courage, of military shill and political sagacity 
It cannot surprise us that the wisdom which so 
distinctly foresaw, so discreetly planned, and so 
dexterously executed, the great measures which 
exalted Ins Country to a height of unparalleled 
agerandizement, should be stigmatized as craft 
and cunning by those at whose cxpense she was 
elevated , and not the lowest nor Icast assured 
testimony of Dandolo’s emment merits 1s to be 
derived trom the charges of astuteness, arrogance, 
and ambition, to which Nicetas 1s compelled to 
hmit his accusations 

In person, Dandolo is described to have been 
of a ruddy countenance and lofty stature, his blue 
eyes, though retammg little vision, were not dis- 
figured, and his mien was dignified and com- 
manding At his death, two sous survived him , 
and both were honourably distinguished Rainero 
administered the Regency of Venice during his 
Father’s absence, and was afterwards nominatcd 
to the high ofhce of Procuratore of St Mark 

VOL I N 
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Fantino became second Latin Patnarch of Con- 
stantinople The family long remained one of the 
most illustrious m the Republic, and among its 
members are numbered many succeedmg Doges 
One of these, Andrea Dandolo%, 1s the carlhiest 
Chronicler of his native Country , and it 1s fortu- 
nate for lim that lis reputation is built upon a 
securer base than the meagre, phlegmatic, and 
unmpassioned narrative, which has descended 
to us from his pen 

With the close of Dandolo’s bnght career, we 
may change our scene, and revert once again to 
the Lagune, from which we have been so long 
absent, but, before we part from the Latm Empire 
of Constantmople, the littl: which 15 known of the 
sad fate of its first Sovereign icquircs some brief 
noticc The release of Baldwin was demanded 
from Joannicc by Popo Innocent, and the Bar- 
barian contented himisclf by replying that dirs illus- 
trious captive had died mm prison More than one 
version of his catustrophe has been given, and 
each abounds m horror Nacetas states that, after 
long confinement, the Bulzaian cut off lis arms 
and leas, and cxposed jim to wild beasts Acro 
polita rdds that his skull, set in gold, was used by 
the Tyrant as a goblat) A yct morc :omantic tale 
attnbutes the Bulgarian’s vengeance to jealousy, 
excited by Ins Quecn , who, bocomme enamoured 
of the prisona, offered him herself and freedom as 
the price of his love The examples of Bellero- 
phon and Hippolytus were unknown or unregarded 
by the disdainful Baldwin, and the disappointed 
Fair, mecused at his cold rejection, falsely de- 

* Doge in 1343 
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nounced him to her husband, who, m a paroxysm 
of fury, heightened by mtoxication, slew him and 
cast his body to the dogs The circumstances 
attendant upon his death, no doubt, are obscure, 
but the fact itself 1s supported by strong evidence 

it was accredited, though far from hastily, by the 
Barons, and it 1s not easy to assign any reason 
why Joannice should assert it, 1f it had been untrue 

Nevertheless, at the expiration of twenty ycars, 
when the sovereignty of Tlanders and Haimault 
had devolved on Jean, the cldest daughter of the 
supposed deccased Prince, a Clatmant appcared, 
asscitme his identity with the lost Baldwm He 
mamtained that, after lis capture at Adrianople, 
he had becn mildly treated by his conquerors, 
till, having «fected his escape trom them, he fell 
into the hands of another Tribe of Barbarians, to 
whom his rank was unknown, and who sold lim 
as a slave into Syue There, accident cnabled 
him to discover himsclfto some German merchants, 
who ransoined him at a small price, and, as the 
throne of Constantmopl, by the death of lis 
brother, had then passed imto anotha linc, the 
recovery of his hereditary dommions appeared to 
him an easicr attempt than that of ns Mastem 
rights The populice, evar credulous of wonders 
and open-earcd to novclty, cagerly devoured this 
tale, which gamed admission among scveral even 
of the nobler Flemmes It was rcjected altogether 
by the reigning Countess, who, finding herself 
endangercd by the Pretender, claimed and received 
protection from Louis VIII of France The 
King in person exammmed the nominal Emperor , 
and, though convinced of his imposture, m consi- 

N 2 
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deration of a safe-conduct which he had previously 
granted, contented lnmself by ordermg lim to quit 
his dominions Detected im lis fraud and aban- 
doned by his former adherents, the pseudo-Baldwin, 
nevertheless, renewed lus projects, till, having been 
betrayed into the hands of the Countess, he is 
said to have confessed, under torture, that he was 
a Champagner, named Bertrand dc Rayns He 
was exhibited awlule to public scorn in the chief 
towns of the Netherlands, and then 1gnommiously 
hanged at Lille Little doubt can exist of the 
justice of his fate, yct such 1s the fondness of the 
human nnd for mystcry, so pertinaciously, m 
despite of Tiuth, docs it cling to the marvellous, 
that there have not becn wanting writers, who 
prefer to believe the Countess Jean guilty of an 
atroulous parricide, rather than to admit that an 
adroit hnave practised a daring but not very difh- 
cult im posture * 

But to icturn to Venice —The long absence of 
Fmuco Dandolo from his Capital gave birth to 
some new institutions on his dumisc A Com- 
mission of five members, Corrcttors della pro- 
mission Ducale, was appomted to inquic to such 
abuscs as might have ciept into the Government, 


* In the short account which Matthew Pars (ad ann 1224, 
p 320) gives of this Impostor, although admitting the truth of his 
claim, he taxes him with the trcachcrous murder of an Lastere 
damsel, through whose kind offices he had escaped from captivity, 
and whom he had promised in return to baptize ind marry The 
Pope enjoined a heavy penance, not for the murder, but for the 
uncanonical omission of Baptism before its perpetration All the 
misfortunes which followed are regarded by thc good Monk as 
judgments, and, as a Consummation of disgrace, the F mperor was 
hangcd between duos canes veteres, serlicet mirgos—or rather me? « 
gos, as Ducange corrects the word—water dogs 
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and, by reviewing the inauguratory Oath of the 
Doge, to omit or add, fiom time to time, at the 
pleasure of the Great Council, such clauses as 
might be deemed necessary for the preservation of 
the honour and liberties of the State But a far 
mote remarkable Magistracy was composed of 
three Inquisitor: del Doge defunto They formed 
a Board, from which, whatever might be the case 
with his successors, the memory of Dandolo had 
little cause for fear Their duty was to examine 
the administration of the deccased Prince, to come 
pare ]us acts with the provisions of Ins Oath, to 
receive and inquire to dcpositions against hin, 
and, if charges were satisfactorily established, to 
condemn his heirs to make rep ration The student 
of Antiquity will call to mind a similar custom 
which prevailed among the Leyptians, who, before 
the admission of their dead to the ritcs of sepulture, 
examined their past lives by a solcun trial* 
Pietro Zant was elected Doge It 13 not 
casy to pass at once from the glowing narrative 
which we have just terminated, to events of tamer 
character , and we may be permitted to hasten 
with rapid strides ovcr an unimportant period. 
At an early part of the new ieign, the 
Venetians perceived that the wide extent of or 
their distant acquisitions would produce 
weakness rather than strength, and that their 
scanty native population was ul calculated to 
retam im subjection a tithe of their great foreign 
conquests With true wisdom, therefore, they 
determmed to abandon them as strictly national 
dominions, and they granted possession of their 
* Diodorus Siculus,i 92. 
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nominal territories, to such citizens as would com- 
plete their subjugation at their own cost, and hold 
them as fiefs under the Republic Hence arose 
more than one petty Duchy, and Principality, 
on the coasts of the Empire and in the Archi- 
pelago, and we read, among many others, of the 
Sanudi as Princes of Naxos, durmg a course of 
four centuries, and of Navagiero as Grand Duke 
of Lemnos The quarter of Constantinople which 
had fallen to the Venctian share was governed by 
a Podesta, and the lonian Islands and Candia 
were the only recent acquisitions reserved as de- 
pendencies on the State The latter was a source 
of perpetual trouble, and contmucd m_ revolt dur- 
ing the major part of the reigns of Ziami and 
his successor Yt, 1f we may believe the MS 
Chronicles of Baibaro and Savina, a project of 
general emigration to the East was at one time 

contemplated = Ziant 15 said, durmg the 
AR troubled ragn of the II" Courtenay, to 

have convoked the Great Council and all 
the chief functionaries of State , and, after point- 
ing out the precarious condition of the Empire 
under its existing feeble and divided rulers, to 
havc proposed the abandonment of Venice, and 
the transfcr of her whole population to Constanti- 
nople The brilhant prospects which he displayed 
as hkely to result from this important change 
dazzled many m the assembly , and it 1s added 
that, notwithstanding an eloquent and impassioned 
appeal to their affections and their patriotism, by 
the Procuratore Angelo Faliero, the proposal was 
negatived, m the division which ensued, but by a 
single voice, wich was not unaptly teamed ‘ The 
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voice of Providence’ How wide a field of specu- 
lation does this now scarcely remembered mcdent 
open to our view! What changes in the History 
of mankind might not the adoption of Ziant’s pro- 
ject have occasioned! Would the existence of 
the Latin Empire have been protiacted by it? 
Would the conquests of the Turks have been 
diverted mto another channel? Would Chiristi- 
anitv, instead of Mohammedauism, have been the 
dommant Religion of the Hast? Comp red with 
these far mightica questions, the fate of Venice 
herself 1s disregarded , and we almost forget to 
inquire what would have bcen the fortuncs of her 
deserted Islands 

The reien of Giacomo Tureroro was dis- 
tingushcd by repcated victorics obtamed 
over the flects of John Vataces, the son- 
in-law and successor of Theodore Lascaris, 
who had raised the Pimcipality of Nice to the 
dignity of an Empire Thicpolo was the first Doge 
Who undertook the construction of a systematic 
Civil Code , and, with the assistance of four Coad- 
jutors, within a century from the discovery of the 
Pandects at Amalfi, hc prescnted iis Country with 
acollection of written metitutes of law These No- 
vellt Statute Vencziant relate to the descent of pro- 
party, the recovery of debt, andthe punishment of 
crimes It 1s not a little remarkablc that, in a 
Code framcd for the greatest existing commercial 
People m Europe, no turther regulation connected 
with Trade 1s mserted, than a few dircctions re- 
specting freights, averages, and seamen’s wages. 
One law, however, deserves notice, as containmng, 
perhaps, the earlicst instance of that technical lan- 
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guage of calculation which has since become 
universal Hitherto, the prevalent usage in rec- 
koning fractions had been to say one-tenth, 
one-twentieth, &c , or so many pennies or shil- 
lings in the pound A more judicious form of 
calculating so much per cent was introduced 
by Thiepolo It was customary for purchasers 
i Venice to pay down a ccrtain deposit — this 
was directed in the new Code to be lodged im 
the custody of the Procuratora of St Mark, and 
its amount was fixed, not at two slillmgs im the 
pound, but at ten per cent (dzese per cento) * 
To the same regard for the mtern i benefit of his 
People, may be traced many improvements in the 
Capital effected durmg the reign of Tliepolu 
The Piazza of St Mark was enlarged, its 
aR architecture received embellishments, and 
a canal by which it was deformed was filled 
up About the same time, also, the first bridge 
was constructed on thie site of the much celebrated 
Rialto 
Not long after the accession of Rainirro Zeno, 
the cruclties of Eccellmo Romano, under 
whom the Noith of Italy had groaned, for 
twenty years, with slight hopes of deliver- 
ance, roused so gencral an execration, that the 
first act of Alexander IV, on his election to the 
Tiara, was to renew the excommunication ful- 
mmated by his predecessor Innocent, and to 
preach a Crusade agaist this monster He was 
denounced in terms too fully justified by the long 
catalogue of his enormities, as a son of perdition, 
delightmg in blood, rejected by the Faith, the 
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most mhuman of the children of men, and a 
violator of every law of Society and of the 
Gospel* This Tyrant, sprung from an ignoble 
stock, whose grandfather had entered Italv as a 
poor soldier m the train of the I[1* Otho, by his 
rare prudence and consummate bravery, qualities 
too often abused to purposes of ill, had attracted 
the notice and favour of Fiedenc II The March 
of Treviso, andthe Ime of country between Verona 


* Eccellino appears to have richly deserved the utmost severity 
of language and it must be admitted that he has reccivedit The 
writer of the Chronion Estense among many hke eapressions, 
terms him,—Diaboh carnifer potator human sanguin, seticbundus 
wnmicus Ecclen@a, Hereticorum refugium, malitia sedulus adin- 
ventor (311) wsateaihs homieida thaco rtenenatus (320), Cupus 
autem animam infelicem, anustam pondere peccatorium Demones 
absque dulio vapuaunt, et eam in profundum Infern, ubr est 
tumulus tormentorum et nulla r.edempto, projecenunt (329, ap 
Muraton Sernpt It xv) Whit 1s not often the case, the facts 
which this author presents fully bear out the bitterness of his 
words Every lover of Itahan poetry must remember the grievous 
punishment to which Dante has consigned Fccellino 


A quella fronte ch’ ha’l pel cos: nero 
BE Azzolino Inferno, xii 110 


Or, as the whole passage 1s given by his only Translator,— 
Onward we mov’d 
The faithful escort by our side, along 
ihe border of the crmson seethy flood, 
Whence, from those steep'd within, loud shrieks arose 
Some there I mirh’d as high as to the brow 
Immers'd, of whom the mighty Centaur thus 
* Those are the souls of r'yrants who were given 
To bloodandrapine Here they wail aloud 
rheir merciless wrongs Here Alexander dwells, 
And Dionysius fell, who many a year 
Of war wrought for fair Sicily  Ilhat brow 
Whereon the hair so jetty clust’ring hangs 
Is Azzolino ’—Cary 
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and Padua, had been easly intrusted to his vigi- 
lance, and, as Podesta of the latter city, 
he acquired no small accession of influence 
Cremona, Parma, Modena, and Reggio, 
allied themselves with his Government, and thus 
formed under Ins guidance a powcrful confedera- 
tion against the Lombard League, which rendered 
him most important to the Ghibelis, and materially 
mereased his weight with the Emperor Jn the 
fierce contest between Fredcuric and Gregory IX , 
every change added to the powcr of Eccellino, 
and throughout the unhappy tcrritory between the 
Trentine Alps and the Ogho, which submitted to 
him as Vicar of the Empire, thcre was no town 
m which his despotism was not recorded in 
characters of blood — Fortunately, the course of 
our History by no mcans requires that we should 
detail the honors of his rule, which are to be found 
so abundantly m the Italian Chroniclers, and we 
willingly turn from accounts of the suflaamgs of 
those illustrious prisoners who were condemned 
to dic by the lmgcrme pangs of famine, of the 
countless victims tortured, mutilated, buned m 
pestilential dungeons, or dragecd to scaffolds yet 
dipping with the blood of yesterday, which crowd 
their pages = The dcath of Frederic, as it 1emov ed 
the sole barrier between Ececlimo and mdcpen- 
dence, so 1t creased his lust for slaughter, and 
when the axe of the executione: appeared too slow 
for the despatch of the throngs adjudged by him 
to perish, they were committed to the mdiscrimi- 
nate massacre of his soldiery 

In March, 1256, the Archbishop of Ravenna, 
as Legate ot the Holy Sec, commenccd preaching 
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at Venice a Crusade against this Tyrant Indul- 
gences, similar to those granted to the Pilerims of 
the Holy Sepulchie, were announced as the reward 
of all who should take the Cross in this new ser~ 
vice, and the tranquillity of their native land, the 
honour of the Church, and the salvation of their 
souls, were the animating motives by which their 
zeal was inflamed The proximity of Eccellmo to 
their own dommmions, and the danger which could 
not but be anticipated from his restless ambition, 
induced the Venctians to enroll themselves m 
grcat numbers under the holy banner Yet more 
to encourage the ardour which had been thus 
awakc ned among them, the custody of that banner 
itsclf was intrusted to onc of thar Nobles, a se- 
cond was named Marshal of the Crusadmg Army, 
and the numerous fugitives from Padua, whe had 
sought refuge m the Lagune, forgetful of all for- 
mcr national jealousics, gave a signal proof of 
their confidence m the Republic, by appomting 
another of her citizens their own Podesta Padua 
was won with little difficulty , for, by a singular 
oversight, the very precaution which the General 
of Eeccllino had adopted for its defcnce, materially 
contnbuted to its reduction In order to hinder 
the ascent of the Venetian galleys, he turned the 
waters of the Brenta mto a new channel, and, by 
their diversion, removed the chief obstacle agamst 
the march of the mvadmg army The City was 
stormed and pillaged, durmg scvcn days, by its 
professed friends The prisons were thrown open, 
from each of the two largest three hundred cap- 
tives were delivered, and six other places of 
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confinement were found crowded with miserable 
objects of all ages and either sex, curtailed of 
some limb, deprived of sight, or, perhaps, yet 
more barbarously mutilated One of the most 
frightful dungeons of the Tyrant was, in after- 
times, dedicated to purposes of Science , and when 
the University of Padua, already distinguished 
even in the XII Century, boasted, under the 
patronage of Venice, no less than eighteen thou- 
sand students, the lofty ‘ Tower of Eccelino’ was 
converted into an Observatory Over its entrance 
might be read an appropriate inscription 


Que quondam infernas Tur ris ducebut ad umbras 
Nune Venetum auspicio pandit ad astia viam* 


Eccellino received the news of this loss of the 
most powerful city in lis dommions with un- 
bounded fury Eleven thousand troops, more 
than a third of his whole army, were natives of 
Padua or the surroundmg towns, and, doubtful 
of their fidelity, he determined to place it beyond 
all hazard = By a forced march, he gamed Ve- 
rona, and there, having collected these battalions 
in a single quarter of the city, and previously 
disarmed them, he demanded that they should 
voluntarily surrendur that portion of their com- 
rades levied in the particular district of Padua 
which had been first lost by the treachery, as he 
averred, of the garrison Rcjoiced that the Ty- 
rant’s rage had centered upon a part, when the 
whole believed themselves to be its object, the 


* Once the black porch of Hell’s infernal tide, 
Now to the stars, while Venice rules, I guide 
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deluded men willingly obeyed Another and ano- 
ther hke demand succeeded, on equally frivolous 
pretences, tll the whole band melted away, and 
was distributed through lis various prisons 
Hunger, thnst, destitution, cold, despair, or the 
scaffold, from time to time, dimmished _ their 
numbers, so that, in the end, out of eleven thou- 
sand men, the flower of the Paduan territory, 
little more than two hundred were peimitted to 
survive 

The courage and shill of Eccellino, his superior 
Generalslup im the field, and the treacherous arts 
Which he cmployed as dextcrously as Ins arms, 
prolonged this war through no less than thice 
years Much of this dclay may be attributed to 
want of discipline, and even of biavery, in the 
troops to whom he was opposed, and to the igno- 
rance and supuistition of the Priests who con- 
ducted them More than once, the confedcracy 
was exposcd to the rish of entire dissolution , 
and, for awhile, defeat trod closcly upon defeat 
But Eccellmo’s faithlessness, cvcen to those allics 
Whom he had bound to hnnsclf by imtcrest or by 
teiror, at length worked his destiuction  Thice 
Glibelin Chicfs, cach of whom believed himself 
to be m lis separate confidcnee, by mutual reve- 
lations discovered lus treachery to all Indignant 
at this complicated perfidy, thcy made overtures 
to the League, pledgcd themselvcs to pursue the 
traitor to cxtcrmination, and solemnly swore that 
no decree from the Emperor, no dispensation 
from the Pope, should release them from thus oath, 
till its purpose was accomplished Three months 
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sufficed for the fulfilment of their vow, and the 
cnemy against whom it was directed was hunted 
down, abandoned by his troops, wounded, 
tos and taken prisoner He refuscd all sur- 
gical assistance, tore the bandages from 
his bleeding limbs, and thus eapired almost, if not 
altogether, by his own hands 
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Tre succours afforded by Venice to the Cru- 
sade agamst fcecllino were but meconsidcrable , 
but she was soon about to be engaged far more 
deeply m a protracted and sangwuary struggle, 
m which her own pcculiar mteiests were mamly 
eonceincd Of the fow Powers which were able to 
maimtam any commercial rivalry with her, Genoa 
was now the most promment Many causes tended 
to cnhance their mutuu jealousy , and the seeds 
of bitterncss and hatred were dcecply imbedded in 
the sumilarity of their Governments and their pur- 
suits, of ther ambition and their enterprise ‘The 
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exclusive dominion of the Admnatic, which was 
asserted and maintained by the former State, was 
balanced by that which the latter considered only 
as a retributive claim upon the Mediterranean , 
and it was, therefore, with very natural alarm that 
the Genoese beheld the large acquisitions made 
by their rivals, during the last half century, in the 
Morea and Archipelago 

But a single spark was wanting to kindle their 
ill concealed hostility mto open flame, and it 
was in the Levant that the tiain thus ripe for com- 
bustion was fired A trifling dispute on a point of 
honour was permitted to lead to wai, and this 
war Jn its progress involved no less a consequence 
than the overthrow of the Latm Empire Among 
the very few possessions still remaining to the 
Christians in Palestme, was the long-contested 
and almost impregnable City of Acre = Wihithin 
its Walls was assembled a motlcy thong of va- 
rious nations The Counts of Tripoli and Edessa, 
the King of Jerusalem lnmself, Knights-Hos- 
pitallers, and Templars, Pisans, Venetians, and 
Genocse, all who still lingercd in the East in the 
hope of recovermg dominion or of preserving 
trade, were here established m their own separate 
quaiters, submitted only to them own national ju- 
risdictions, and jealously asscited mdependence on 
each other The right to the Church of Saint 
Sabba, which had not been very precisely 
appropriated, was claimed both by the Ve- 
netians aud the Genoese The Pope, when ap- 
pealcd to, decided for the former, the latter, in 
despite of this arbitration, by a far more suunmary 
process, secured possession of the holy building, 
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and fortifiedit Then, followmg up their ageres- 
sion, and supported by Philip de Montfort, the 
Governor, they attacked and pillaged the maga- 
zines of the Venetians, and drove them from the 
City 

We need not detail nor dwell upon the parti- 
culars of two naval combats which succeeded this 
outrage In both, the Venetians triumphed, they 
burned the fleets of the Genoese, chased their re- 
sidents m turn from Acre, and, off Tyre, captured 
twenty galleys, and slew more than two thousand 
men But the most smgular result of this 
warfare was scen in the contradictory alliances 
to which it gave birth  MHaitherto, whatever 
slight part the Venetians had taken m the factions 
of Italy annexed them to the Guclphs , and their 
inclination towards Rome had been plainly shown 
in the Crusade against Eccelno In the present 
instance, the aid of Manfred of Sicily, a natural 
son of Fiederic II , was the most valuable which 
they could receive, for Ins coasts were likely to 
afford pomts of frequent encounter with the Ge- 
noese, whom he regarded not only with a similar 
maritime jealousy to that cherished by the Vene- 
tians, but with yet further resentment as old and 
active coadjutors with his Papal enemies To his 
friendship, therefore, Zeno had recourse On hike 
principles of mutual hatred against a third Power, 
and of mutual agreement to forget former mjunes, 
the Doge concluded with Pisa, for ten years, a 
Treaty of Alliance offtnsive and defensive 
A far more unnatural union was formed by 
the Genoese The sceptre which Theo- 
dore Lascaris had grasped at Nice, during’ the 
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convulsions of the Greek Empire, had been 
ap greatly strengthened im the hand of his 
1222, gon-m-law and successor, John Ducas Va- 
i255 taces Even the vices of a II* Theodore do 

not appear to have dimimmished this power , 
1259 and, but for his mmority, his son, John Las- 
caris, might have retamed his hereditarythrone By 
one of thove revolutions so common m Oriental 
History, not unaccompanied with treachery and 
bloodshed, Michael Palceologus, perhaps the most 
illustrious, certamly the most enterprismg of the 
Greek Nobles, obtained the guardianship, and after- 
wards tlie Crown, of the young Pimee His first act, 
after lis usurpation, was the invasion of Thrace, 
and a bold attempt upon the suburb of Galata 
wtself In this he tailed, but 1t needed little fore+ 
sight to determine, that the feeble hands which 
now ruled the Latm Government were not hkely 
to oppose any long resistance to so active and 
ambitious a foe Of the six Emperors who had 
struggled through the half century which suc- 
ceeded the conquest of Constantmople, the II* 
Baldwin was by far the least qualified to encounter 
the perils which surrounded him He had thrice 
made the circuit of Europe as a supphant for 
assistance, and he now returned to his Eastern 
Capital impoverished and dishonoured It 1s un- 
necessary to speak of the countless, sordid little- 
nesses to which poverty reduced him , but there 
are two facts partially connected with the History 
of Venice too remarkable to be omitted Philp, 
a son of this last Latin Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, was pawned by his father to some Burghers 
of lus Capital, as the only security which they 
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would accept for a loan incommensurate with the 
pledge , and the Prince was transferred by them 
to the custody of some Venetian merchants *, for 
greater safety To other monied usurers of Venice 
was entrusted a deposit, which, whatever m our 
present cstimation may be its genuimeness and 
intumsic value, was considered, at the time of 
which we are writing, as beyond all price The 
frequency of unposture has, no doubt, attached 
much both of mdicule and suspicion to the 
generality of relics, and the silly pretensions to 
miraculous virtue which have been asserted for 
them, have increased these unfavourable impics- 
sions But I hnow not why those vivid emotions, 
that glow of affection, that veneration and love 
with which we contemplate other monuments of 
Wisdom and of Virtue, should be repressed and 
chilled when we turn to hke memotials of our 
Fath If the reputed Crown of Thorns was 
really that borne by our Lord during His suffer- 
ings, or (what in the present instance 1s the same 
thing) was ieally belzeved to be such, the piety 
which coveted its possession demands not our 
sarcasm but our respect On the credit of this 
treasure, a sum, amounting to about 70001 of our 
money, had been borrowed by the Empire the 
time stipulated for its redemption approached , 
and, if not redeemed, its property would become 
absolutely vested m Querim1, a Venetian whu 
liad advanced the loan Lous of France, who 
has been canonized for his devotion, profited by 
the opportunity , and, after an agreement with 


* Sanutus (apud Gesta Dei per Francos) Secreta Fidel Crue ii 
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Baldwin, discharged the debt, and conveyed the 
relic to Paris The Sate Chapelle was bult 
and consecrated for its reception It was jealously 
guarded * and magnificently enshrined , and, after 
the lapse of four centuries, on one of those occa- 
sions by which, as a corrective to human pride, 
the weakness of the Good and the follies of the 
Wise are permitted to exhibit themselves in 
strong light, by being produced as a voucher foi 
enthusiasm if excited the surprise and curiosity, 
the credulity or the scepticism, of all the Christian 
World 

Wiule Baldwin, reduced to this destitution, 
tottered on his thione, the fierce spirit of the 
Genoese saw, m an alliance with Michael Palweo- 
Jogus, a hope of wreaking vengeance upon their 
detested rival, and, careless of the means, pro- 
vided Venice were depressed, they covenanted for 
the recapture of Constantinople The Treaty ¢xists 
by wluch they bound themselves to furnish the 
Emperor of Nice with a certain number of vessels 
at a fixed price, the Emperor, m return, pio- 
mising them nnmunity from tolls and customs m 
all his ports That catastrophe wlich the blind 
passion of the Genocse prepared, the umprudence 
of the Venetians completed The clief strength 
of the garrison of Constantinople, the only French 
and Venetian troops by wluch it was manned, 
were employed, by the Podestu of the latter 
nation, man idle expedition On the return of 


* The treasures of La Sainte Chapelle, before the French Revo 
lution, were exhibited only en vertu de Lettics de Cachet, per ordre 
du Roy ‘Lhe miracle asserted to have been wrought on Pascal’s 
niece 1s we'l known to everybody 
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their fleet from an unsuccessful attempt on Daph- 
nusia, the Latin Empire had ceased to 
exist a bold coup de man had placed 4D 
the defenceless Capital m the hands of a 
partisan of Michael, and the Venetian galleys 
arrived but in time to afford refuge to the affrighted 
Baldwin and his Court 

On the entry of Michael Paleologus mto Con- 
stantinople, he confirmed the privileges for which 
the Genoese had stipulated, but, at the same time, 
wisely considering how much of the wealth of his 
restored Empire must depend upon general com- 
merce, he encouraged the Pisan and Venetian 
merchants to remam, by similar grants The 
Genoese, being likely to presume upon their 
alliance, were removed to Galata, the other 
foreigners were permitted to dwell withmn the city 
To each nation was assigned its own quarter , 
and, as distinct Republics within the Empire, they 
enjoyed their own Laws and submitted to thei 
own Governors That of the Venetians Js, hence- 
forward, known by the title Bazlo Although 
thus far protectmg her Civil residents in his metro- 
polis, the Empcror contmued his warlike opera- 
tions against Venice Negropont was attacked , 
Scio, Lemnos, and Rhodes were conquered The 
first was bestowed as a fief upon the Genoese, 
and was retained by them for three Centurics 
Pcrhaps the Venetian pride was still more deeply 
wounded when their rivals were permitted to 
demolish a Palace which had been once assigned 
to Venice in the Capital of the East, and to trans- 
port its materials to their own shores, as records 
of their influence and their implacability 
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The bare recital of the naval combats which 
succeeded between the Venetians and the Genoese 
would be a tedious and unprofitable task Little 
more mdeed 1s to be told than that, in a course of 
eight years, no lessthan five sanguinary battles were 
fought, and that, mm all, the Venetians triumphed 
Whatever valour mht be displayed, whatever 
glory mht be won, neither permanent benefit to 
themselves nor injury to their enemies accrued from 
these victorics They resembled our own naval 
engagements with the Dutch, durmg the XVII" 
Century, m wluch the vanquished of to-day was 
prepared to renew the battle almost on the mo- 
row, rather than those mighty triumphs of later 
times, which neither necded nor permitted freqnent 
repetition, and in which Rodney and Nelson swept 
the Ocean at a single blow We pause indeed with 
surprise on the encrey, and, 1f we may so speak, 
on the intense vitality of the Genocse  Antocus- 
hke, they appear to have becn overthiown on their 
peculiar clement, only to acqune new strength by 
their fall Beaten off the Morea, they were still 
able to msult their conquerors even im their own 

ports In an engagemcnt under the heights 
‘og, Of the Siahan Trapani, not one of their 
vessels escaped the flames, the flood, or the 
enemy, yet, notwithstanding this honible carnage 
which had almost extermimated their manimers, 
and the desertion of their ally Palceologus, 
* P. who, despairing of ther cause, had signed a 
separate Truce for five years, we find them, 
in the followmg campaign, disembarking a force 
which destroved the Venetian colony m Candia, 
and again, with similar bravery, but former il 
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fortune, confronting their rival on the coast of 
Tyre It was not till the project of a fresh Cru- 
sade rendered a maritime Peace necessary for the 
safe transport of that gallant and devotd band 
which St Louis was assembling to perish muiser- 
ably m Africa, that the competitors would listen to 
accommodation And, even then, when all Chris- 
tendom stepped forward to arbitrate ther quarrel, 
and the sceammg interests of Religion weie sus- 
pendcd on its adjustment, such was the bitterness 
of then anmosity, that Peace was rejected, 
and a Truce for a fw years was all that could 
be forced on their reluctant acceptance 

It was durme the rage of much imtestine com- 
motion in each of the Republics that this war was 
waged The revolutions of Gcnoa arc foreign to 
our subject, and it must sufhce to say that she 
was avitated both by a struggle with her Aristo- 
cracy, and by the threatencd mvasion of Charles 
of Anjou In Venice, the necessary cxpense of 
war had occasioned the nnpost of additional taxcs, 
Which even success could not strip of thar un- 
popularity , and the unreasonable rabble of its 
Capital, proud of glory but unwilling to pay its 
price, rose m the strects, attacked the Ducal 
Palace, and plundered many of those belonymg 
to Nobles who were odious or suspected The 
insurrection was suppressed by the prompt sum- 
mons of some neighbouring garrisons, and punished 
by numerous and severe exccutions and, at this 
period of disorder, a new Election became neces= 
sary by the death of Zeno ‘The change mtro- 
duced in its form exhibited a very smgular combi- 
nation of chance with free choice, and an endea- 
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vour was made to exclude the possibility of 
influence by any predomiating faction, through 
a complication of processes which no sagacity of 

intrigue could hope either to foresee or to direct 
The aid of the diagram on the opposite page will 
render intelligible this intricate form, which conti- 
nued in force as long as the Republicexisted The 
forty-one * Electors to whom the choice had hi- 
therto been confided, were abolished In ther place, 
thirty Members were set apart, by ballot, from the 
Grand Council These were reduced, by ballot 
also, to nine_ by whom forty provisional Electors 
were named , the first four Counsellors cach naming 
five, the five last, four, and the whole bemg 
afterwards approved by at least five voices out of 
the nme Ballot reduced these forty to twelve, 
the first of whom named tlrec new Electors, each 
of the others two, and the whole twenty-five 
resultmg from their jomt choice being confirmed 
by nme voices From these, a Committee of nine 
was again obtained by ballot, of which each 
Member appointed five Electors, confirmed by 
seven voices These forty-five were dimmished, 
by ballot, once more to eleven, of whom each of 
the first erght named four persons, the last three, 
three and the forty-one thus formed, having been 
ratified by nme voices, constituted the definitive 
Electors , provided, after the scrutiny of cach name 
by the Grand Council, it united an absolute mayo- 
rity of their suffrages If it failed to do so, the 
last Committee of eleven was bound to select a 
* One was added in 1249, to the original forty, in order to prevent 


the recurrence of an equal division, which, in 1228, had protracted 
an election during more than two months, till it was decided by lot 
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substitute It will be perceived that the Electors, 
therefore, were produced by no less than five 
ballots and five scrutinies* Immediately after 
their approval by the Council, the Electors were 
conducted mto an apartment from which, until 
the announcement of their decision, all egress 
was peremptorily forbidden No communication 
with those without was permitted, and the very 
windows were most jealously closed To lighten 
the tedium of their confinement, they weic mag- 
nificently entertained at the public expense , and 
every wish expressed by them, which did not 
mvolve in it a possibility of breaking through their 
wolation, was promptly gratified But so ludi- 
crously precise weic the cautions adopted to pre- 
vent the appcarance of any mdividual preference, 
that whatevcr any one Member of the elective Body 
asked for, durmg the conclave, Was given not to 
him singly, but, with him, to cach of lis brethren 


* Doaru has Nlustrated this compheated operation by the di iwram 
which we have borrowed and also by the following Itali in »ahymes, 
which fall very legitimately into Lnglish memorial doggrel 


From the Council’s nomination 
Phirty mect, Ninc] eeptheirstation 


Tienta elegge tl Consegho, 
De quer Nove hanno el inegho 


Questr ele zon Quaranta, 
Mach pw in lor 82 vanta 
Son Dodeci, che fanno 
Fentacingue mastunno 
Di questr solr Nove, 

Che fan con le lor prove 
Quaranta cingue a ponto, 
De’ quah Undeci in conto 
Eleggzon Quarant’ uno, 
Che chiuse tuthiin uno, 
Con Venti congue al meno 
V oti, fanno wv Sereno 
Prencipe che coregge 
Statudt, ordini e legge 


Forty next by these are chosen, 
Who, by lot, become a Dozen 
Five aud twenty then combine 
To produce another Nine, 
Ticnce are Five and Forty given, 
W ho diminished to Fleven, 

Arc by Forty one succecded , 

Ot whose final votes are nceded 
Five ind twentv, to cre ite 

The presiding Magistrate , 

The Serene, by whom elected, 
Thus, our Statutes are protected 
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also Thus, on application by a pious Elector for 
a Rosary, forty-one Rosaries were carried into 
the saloon , and a simular request, after the mven- 
tion of Printing, for a copy of Asop’s Fables 
entailed the necessity of a search through all 
the booksellers’ shops in the Capital, for so many 
impressions of that book as would sufhce to con- 
vince the whole Body of Electors that no partiality 
was designed in favour of one 

The Hlectors, havmg chosen three Prior, de- 
manded the assistance of two Secretaries, who 
were subjected to the samc personal restrictions 
with themselves Each Elector then, according 
to his semority of age, placed in an urn a scroll, 
whitten by his own hand, contammg the name of 
some Member of the Grand Council whom he con- 
sidered fittest for Doge One of the Sccretaries 
drcw out these scrolls at havard, and read each name 
m tum, and, as each was read, any one of the 
Electors might state at length whatever objections 
occurred to him If the candidate proposed were 
himself an Elector, he was instructed to withdraw 
while any accusation was picferied, but he had 
libeaty to rcappcar and answer it The final deci- 
sion was obtamed by ballot, and that candidate 
was successful m whose favour twenty-five suf- 
frages were united 

The first Doge who emerged from tlus laby- 
rinth, was Lorenzo Tuirporo He was 
an ardent supporter of the Anstocratical 4,?, 
interests, and some years before, m open 
day, and in the public streets of the Capital, he 
had been poniarded and left tor dead, by two 
leading Members of the opposite faction Distin- 
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guished as a naval commander, and by a victory 
which he had won during the Genoese war, he 
was a favourite with the sailors, who, on the 
announcement of his election, raised him on their 
shoulders, and carried him mm triumph to his Palace 
Hence arose a custom, which m the end was the 
sole share retamed by the People m the election 
of their Chief Magistrate , the artificers of the 
Grand Arsenal claimed the right of bearing the 
new Doge in his chair, when he made the circuit 
of the Pics of St Mark, on the day of his 
election The Battle m which Thiepolo had 
gained distinction, and endeared himself to the 
fleet, was that fought im the Syrian seas at the 
commencement of the war with Genoa, which led 
to the expulsion of her meichants from Acre To 
commemorate their triumph, the Venetians trans- 
ported to their Capital, among other spoils of that 
city, two square marble columns, mscribed with 
hieroglyphics and Synan characters, which de- 
corated the chief portal of the disputed Church of 
Saint Sabba These trophies were erected between 
the Broglio and the Baptistery of St Mark’s, where 
they stall remam 

Immediately after the great change above 
noticed, an office was created, the only one con- 
nected with Government which belonged to the 
Citladint The Great Council, the Senate, and, 
the Tribunals, all required Secretaries, and from 
that Body, to which the Nobles were ineligible, 
the Council nominated a Grand Chancellor In- 
vested with extraordinary dignity, this Ofhcer was 
wholly debarred from power, he had a seat in all 
the assemblies, but he was denied a suffrage , he 
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took precedence of every Member of the Council, 
except the Procuratort of St Maik andthe Coun- 
sellors of the Doge, the Great Seal of the Republic 
was deposited in his custody, lis allowances were 
splendid, and he could not be removed during 
life On his mauguration, the Procuratort who 
accompanied him to the Collegio yielded him the 
pas, asthe Nobles also did to such Citizens as 
attended the procession Hus obsequies were cele- 
brated with as much pomp as those of the Doge 
himself, he was interred in St Mark’s, a funcral 
Oration was pronounced over lis remains, and the 
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Senators who retamed their scarlet robes at the 
bunial of the Prmce, mourned for the Chancellor 
m sables So highly esteemed was this office, 
that, during the times in which Nobility was to be 
purchased, the attainment of the Chancellorship was 
more than once preferred, whenever such choice 
was afforded, to mscription m the Golden Book 
A few years after the accession of G1iovaANNI 
Danpoto, Nicholas IV, the reigning 
Pope, partially compassed an object which 
had been much coveted duiing the reigns 
of no less than ten of lus predecessors, anda Con- 
cordat was arranged for the cstablishment 
Aa. Of the Inquisition m Venice But the wa- 
rmess of her Government took especial 
pains to prevent this foreign jurisdiction fiom 
attaming any power which might affect its own, 
and the ummunitics of temporal donunion were 
carefully fortified agampst the encroachments of 
Ecclesiastical ambition At no place in which 
the Holy Office obtamed a seat, did it vo little 
further the purposes of its founders as in the 
Lagune Its Tribunal im the Capital consisted 
of the Papal Nuncio, the Bishop of Venice, 
and one other Ecclesiastic neither of which 
latter could act without the permission of the 
Doge In the Provinces, the Pope, in like 
manner, had the barren privilege of nomination, 
but his nominees were powerless if the Doge en- 
forced his veto Three Senators in Venice, three 
Magistrates in the Provinces, completed the In- 
quisitorial band, and, without their presence, all 
proceedings were absolutely null They might 
suspend the deliberations and prohibit the exe- 
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cution of the sentences of their Court, if they 
judged them contrary to the mterests of the 
Republic Secrecy, the boasted master-engine 
of the institution, here lent not its eflicacy to 
strengthen the Pontifical arm for the assistants 
were bound by oath to reveal all proceedings to 
the Senate, and no appeal nor evocation to Rome 
was permitted Numerous offences, of which the 
Holy Office elsewhere asserted its nght of cogni- 
zance, here were exempted , and Heresy, in its 
strictest sense, was the solc came reserved for its 
jurisdiction Thus, it was said that it was not just 
that the Romish Church should extend her autho- 
rity beyond her own Members, and, therefore, 
neither Jews nor Greeks were amenable to her 
Courts In bigamy, the second marnage, bemg 
void, was esteemed an infraction of the Civil code, 
not a violation of a Sacrament, and, provided they 
had not sulted any spiritual ordinances or oflices, 
Blasphemers, Usurers, and Sorcerers, those most 
copious sources of victims to the Inquisition, were 
emancipated from its grasp All offences of 
Priests were tned by Sccular Judges, and even 
the funds of the Holy Office were managed by a 
Venetian Treasurer, and mspected and controlled 
by the Senate The property of condemned pri 
soners reverted to their heirs, mstead of being 
confiscated , and, after the invention of Printing, 
the tyranny of State-licensing was divested of all 
interference from the Inquisitors, and committed 
entirely to the Civil magistrates Such were some 
of the chief barriers which effectually prevented 
that bloody and ferocious Tribunal from strikmg 
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its baneful roots deeply to the soil of Venice 
Its establishment there, and the restnctions by 
which it was limited, have been accurately recorded 
by the ablest writer whom the Republic ever pro- 
duced , and the History of Paolo Sarpi may be 
perused with advantage as teaching both the arti- 
fices of Rome and the wisdom which countervailed 
them 
The reign of Prerro Grapeniao 1s remarkable 
both for its foreign and domestic mcidents 
A, Even while the Electors were deliberating, 
after the death of Giovanni Dandolo, the 
strong current of popular feeling against that Aris- 
tocracy which was so soon to engross the whole 
powcr of the State, manifested itsclf fiercely but 
vainly A crowd assembled under the windows of 
the Palace, and, on then own authority, proclamed 
Giacopo Thiepolo Doge Far from possessing 
the boisterous requisites for a Demagogue, this 
Candidate of the Peoplc was aiman of benevolent 
temper and of gentle, if not tunid spint and the 
very qualities which prob bly occasioned his ine- 
gular election, induced him to withdraw from a 
City m which his presence encouraged sedition 
Six days elapsed before the Electors ventured to 
announce their choice =‘ It had fallen upon one in 
all points calculated to oppose that growing spuit 
of msubordiation, which, had it been successful, 
would have been justly styled the Love of Liberty 
and, by placing Gradenigo m power, the Oligar- 
chical faction obtamed an instrument well fitted to 
consummate the great changes which had been 
long gradually maturmg m the Constitution 
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Before entermg, however, upon these political 
alterations, we must first briefly advert to some 
foreign transactions 

On the expiration of the Truce with the 
Genoese, hostilities were renewed, with a p 
more than former implacability, and with = 1498 
an entire reverse of former fortune Genoa, by 
her connexion with the Grechs, had acquired 
great strength m the East, she was mistress of 
Scio, she possessed many establishments on the 
shores ot the Black Sca, and, among them, the 
important town of Cafla, which commands the 
entrance of the Seaof Azoph Aboveall, she held, 
as a fief of the Empire, Pcra, the suburb of Con- 
stantinople , and, by its occupation, she virtually re- 
tamed the keys of that great Capital, she controlled 
its fishery and its customs, without her pe:mis- 
sion not a bark could navigate its harbour, and, as 
she closed or threw open her granaries, famine or 
abundance waited on her pleasure — Pera, never- 
theless, was as yet unfortified, and it was easily 
surprised and burned by a Venetian armament, 
wluch, passing on to the Black Sea, spread tc rior 
through its coasts, and ravaged the equally dc fence- 
Iuss Caffa The detachment employcd on this 
latter service nmprudently wintered m the Crimea, 
and paid for its darmg by the loss of more than 
half its crew and equpments The Genoese were 
speedily revenged , and the temporary abandon- 
ment of Pera was, mn the end, most advantageous 
to their interests, for, having received permission 
to fortify it, they raised their works with incredible 
rapidity, and soon rendered themselves as formi- 
dable to their allies, as they became impregnable 
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by their enemies In the mean time sixty-six 
galleys, a portion of a larger fleet of one hundred 
and siaty sail, in which were embarked twenty-five 
thousand troops, all natives of Genoa, penetrated 
the Adriatic , where, off Curzola, they cnc ountered 
a superior Venetian force Undismaycd by the 
appearance of no less than nimety five hostile 
vessels, Lamba Doria detached fifteen of his own, 
with orders not to engage till they could bear down 
with the wind, during the heat of action This 
bold manauvre succeeded The shock of the fresh 
and unexpected galleys was irresistible , and never 
was a heavier defeat suffered than that inflicted on 
the Venetians sixty-five of their slips were burned, 
and cighteen, with seven thousand prisoners, taken 
Among these prisoners was one whosc celebrity, on 
another account, has reached our own times , and 
it 1s, perhaps, to the captivity of Marco Polo that we 
are Indcbtcd forthe written History of lis Travels 
Afte: an absence of nearly forty years, spent, for 
the most part, m Countries as yet unexplored, 
this cutcrprisme Venctian had returned from the 
Tartar Court of Kublai Khan, to recount the 
wonders of extreme Asia to his fellow-citizens 
His great nautical experience obtamed for him 
the command of a galley in this unfortunate action, 
m which he was foremost in the attach, was 
wounded, and taken prisoner To beguile the 
tediousness of four years’ imprisonment, he com- 
mitted lus adventures to paper, and, owing to the 
surprise and admiration which they excited even 
among the Genoese, he obtamed his freedom <A 
less happy fate awaited the Venetian Admural, 
Andrea Dandolo The Genoese, exulting mm their 
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success, and forgetful of that respect which a 
generous spirit gladly pays to a biave, though 
vanquished enemy, loaded their illustrious prisoner 
with chaims, and exposed him conspicuously to the 
rude gaze of the fleet, as a signal evidence of their 
victory Before they reached their Capital, Dan- 
dolo had deprived them of this barbarous tuumph, 
for, leapmg from the bench of the galley, he 
dashed lis head forcibly against her side, and was 
borne on shore a corpse 

The following ycar witnessed a second naval 
defeat of the Venetians, off Gallipoh, less 
disastrous than that which we have just 
related, only masmuch as the forces en- 
gaged were infcrior m numbers, and sixteen ships 
out of four and twenty fell mto the power of the 
conquerors The seas could no longer be disputed 
with the Genoese , yet how little in these times 
were the gencial principles of maritime warfare 
understood! After the loss of more than one 
hundred ships, while Venice was unable to man a 
squadron which could face the overwhclmng 
superiority of her enemy, we read with surprise of 
a gallant adventurer, Sclavoni, who, with no more 
than four galleys, escaped the vigilance of the 
Mediterranean cruisers, made a bold and successful 
attack upon the Capital of the victors, burned one 
of their merchantmen anchored im the poit and 
under the very walls of Genoa, and returned to 
the Lagunc laden with a considerable booty 

This useless and destructive contest, m which 
each party, without acquisition of real glory, ex- 
hausted its own strength while injurmg its adver- 
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sary, was closed for a while by the mediation of 
Matteo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and Peace 
‘oy, Was concludcdas a breatlung-time for fresh 
war Genoa had obtamed the right of 
dictating terms, and slie prolubited any armed 
Venetian slip from entermg the Black Sea, or 
touching on the coast of Syria, for the next tlur- 
teen years 
Two years before he was disengaged from the 
II" Genoese war, Gradenigo obtained a decree of 
the Great Council, which may be esteemed the 
corner-stone upon which the future, pure Ohigarchy 
of Venice was consolidated Hitherto, if we have 
spoken of difluicnt classes existing mn this State, 
the distinction between them must be considered 
much more as conventional, than as resulting 
from positive institutions The population of 
Venice can scarcely be said to have becn separated 
into Patiucian and Plebeian, by any of those 
marked and decided boundances which struck a 
decp and early root in other communities Her 
origin was fiicndly to the preservation of as much 
equality as can practically exist in any large 
Society , and the want of all landed territury had 
kept her aloof from the introduction of the Feodal 
system, with its accompaniments of Lordships and 
Vassalage Still, wherever numbers of men are 
congregated mto one Body, some pre-emmence 
must be attained , some mdividuals will command 
greater respect, and consequently exercise greater 
influence, than their contemporaries Tlus supe- 
riority, in the first mstance, will, probably, be ac- 
corded to talent , and those who possess the most 
intimate knowledge of the nature of their fellow 
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men will be most likely to obtain the ealiest 
guidance of their conduct Wealth will next 
establish a claim to regard, and, as riches are 
more frequently transmitted to posterity than 
ability, the first distinctions of what may be called 
hereditary rank will accrue to the famihes pos 
sessed of most substance It 1s easy to perceive 
in what manner these advantages, when once ob 
tamed, (and the lapse of very tew years in any 
Civilized Society cannot but bestow them) will lead 
toa virtual, 1f not to an acknowledged separation 
of classes and itis natural to suppose that those 
who, m any way, are elevated above their brethren, 
will find both the readiest access to magisterial 
offices and the surest methods of retainmg them 
so that hence also arises another source of dis 
tinction Such appears to have been the pro 
gress of what, in conformity with the habits of 
other Countries, we must name the Vcnetian No 
bility 

The Great Council, placed, im its very outset, 
beyond the reach of popular suffrage, had gradually 
eluded even the slight control of annual election 
Without being able to tracc the progress of usurpa- 
tion, step by step, 1t may be enough to say that 
it attributed to itsclf the nght of naming the twelve 
Electors by whom it was to be renewed, and con- 
sequently that, m pomt of fact, it re-clected itself 
Hence, for the most part, its members were chosen 
from the same families, or, rather, generally 
consisted of the same individuils who had once 
obtamed seatsan it Still, at least in name, it was 
neither permanent nor exclusive No one affirmed 
an hereditary claim to its honours , no one asserted 
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that he belonged to 1t otherwise than as a repre- 
sentative and the poorest citizen, however con- 
scious that he could never hope for enrolment 
upon its list of Sages, contentcd himself with a 
behef that there was no other obstacle to so bight 
a fortune except improbability 
Even this consolatory fallacy was now to be 
dissipated In the last reign, a proposition had 
been made, that the annual Electors should be 
instructed never to choose any Member who had 
not himself already been admitted, or who was 
unable to prove the admission of some ancestor. 
Dandolo, who favoured the popula. interests, 
opposed this project, and it was rejected 
‘4,  Gradenigo obtamed the same object by a 
more circuitous route Assuming that, as 
the annual elections had almost invariably fallen 
upon the samc mdividuals, those mdividuals had, 
therefore, established a right, he did not so much 
support the claim of 1e-clection to a Body of which 
he already held them to be constituent Membcrs, 
as the necessity of determimmg whither they were 
still worthy of contmuing mit This artful repre- 
sentation, as will be seen at once, wholly changed 
the nature of the Council To eficct lus purpose, 
the Doge proposed that a list of all who had 
been Members during the last four years should 
be submitted to the XL, anl that every Member 
who united twelve of their suffrages should retam 
his scat At the expiration of a year, the same 
scrutiny was to be repeated To prevent the 
appearance of an entire exclusion of all but this 
favoured class, three Members of the Council were 
instructed to form a supplementary lst of Citizens 
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eligible without having already sat These were 
limited m number by the Signory, and were 
balloted for, m like manner, by the XL It 1s 
needless to speak of the class from which this lst 
was selected it was simular to that of the existing 
Members The decree passed, and beais mn His- 
tory the name of The Closing of the Council 
(La Serrata ddl mazor Conseio) It was not such 
m fact , but it was the first step towards it, and the 
others were rapidly trodden Durme the next 
two years the XL retuned exactly the 
same Mcmbers In the thnd, all names 4,2? 
were excluded fiom the supplementary list, — ~ 
but those of persons who themselves or whose 
ancestors had been Members <A subse- 

quent statute spoke of the positive cxclusion — '8°° 
of those who were contemptuously turned New 
men Notlong aftcr,a Register was opencd, 

wm which all qualified persons havingattained — 13° 
the ave of Lightecn were required to imscribe 
then names, and, lastly, the pertodical re- 
newals, and the supplementary lists were 124 
swept away, the cxisting Council was declared 
permancut and hereditary, and whoever could 
prove his ancestral right was permitted, when five 
and twenty years old, to assert Ing clan, as the 
form ran, per suos eb per vigunta quinque annos, 
to be cnrolled im the Gonprn Boon (Il Libro 
d’Oro) of Nobility, and thus to Ix admitted as a 
Member of the Gicat Council Thirty dispensa- 
tions—at first decided by lot, aft: rwards sometimes 
accorded to merit, but more frequently put up to 
sale—weire also granted, by which such young 
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Patricians as obtained them might take their seats 
at the age of twenty-one They were named 
I Barberinz, because they were elected on the 
Feast of San Barbo 

In later days, the Nobzlz were arranged, if not 
formally, at least conventionally, in four classes 
The most distinguished, Gl: Elettorals, were de- 
scendants of the twelve Tribunes by whom the first 
Doge had been elected m the year 697 to these 
were annexed four families, whose representatives, 
m conjunction with the above-mentioned twelve, 
signed an instrument for the foundation of the 
Abbey of San Georgio Maggiore, in the year 800 
Of these, the former are sometimes spoken of as 
I dodict Apostol *, the latter as I quatro Evange- 
list2t Six other familics also were admitted with- 
out hesitation to the first class{, and there were 
two or three besides whose claim was more or less 
contested this class furnished more than half her 
Doges to the Republic The sccond class con- 
sisted of those whose ancestors were Mcmbers of 
the Grand Council at the time of its closing, and 
each of these has had its Doge The third com- 
prised thirty famihes admitted after the War of 
Chio77a, m return for the great services which 
they had rendered to the State, three of these 
also have produced a Doge The fourth and 
lowest class originatud among Venetian Citizens, 
Candiotes, or other Provincials, who, during the 


* Badouari, Barozzi, Contarim, Dandoh, Falier1, Graidenighi, 
Memmi otherwise Monegari, Micheli, Morosini, Polani, Sanudi, 
otherwise Candiani, Thiepoli 

+ Bembi, Bragadini Cornari, Giustiniam 

t Delfini, Querini, Sagredi, Soranzi, Zeni, Ziani 
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Turkish wars, upon which we have not yet entered, 
gratified their own vanity and relieved the neces- 
sities of the Republic by purchasing Nobility at 
the market-price of one hundred thousand ducats 
One only Doge was elevated from this division, and, 
singularly enough, 1t was Manini, the last Sovereign 
of his Country These four classes of Nobility 
altogether seldom exceeded twelve hundred in 
number, but to these must be added another, which 
may be considered as honorary It mcluded such 
illustrious foreigners (and among these more than 
one Crowncd head was numbered) as had solicited 
or received inscription in the Golden Book This 
honour was very jealously guarded, and it was not 
without extreme dificulty that Gregory XIII" ob- 
tamed adinission for one of his bastard sons All 
legitimate children of the native Nobility, even 
those who had been legitimated by a subsequent 
marriage, were rigorously excluded, and the Coun- 
cil, after long deliberation upon the style by which 
the Pope’s nephew should be recognised, at last 
decided upon a form sufliciently ambiguous to 
remove its scruples, Il Sr:gnor Gracomo Buon- 
compagno, stretto parcnte di sua Santita—a near 
relation of his Holiness 

Besides the above distribution of the Nobles mto 
classes, there was a yet more summary mode of 
distnguishing them the rich were termed I Sig- 
nort, the poor, who formed two thirds of the body, 
and who chicfly inhabited the cheap quarter of 
San Barnabo, I Barnabots Or, retainng Barna- 
botz for the last, the wealthiest were named, in a 
sort of slang language, Sangue blo or Sangue 
Colombin, Blue blood or Pigeon’s blood , the mo- 
derately rich Morél dz mezo, middle piece The 
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pride of birth, however, was discouraged as much 
as possible in Venice, when it led to comparisons 
which might occasion disunion among the Nobi- 
lity , and one of the ordinances of that most fearful 
Tribunal which we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter, the Inquisition of State, directed itself, 
with that wlach to most will appear disproportionate 
severity, against such as disparaged their brethen 
by boasting of their own superior antiquity The 
spies entertained among the Patricians were warned 
to report all expressions of this tendency , the first 
offence was punished with si, months’ imprison- 
ment in the Pzombi, those fatal dungeons under 
the leads of the Ducal Palace, from which few 
returned alive, for the second, the mdiscreet bab- 
ble: was to be drowned secretly * An anecdote 
is related by Amelot de la Houssaye, which, 
perhaps, may have becn mventcd for the sake of 
the jest which it contaims, but which nevertheless 
well illustrates the spirit of the Venetian Govern- 
ment on this pomt One of the Da Ponte famuly, 
in a dispute with a Gentleman named Canale, 
boasted that the Pont: (Bridges) were much above 
the Canali (Canals), lis antagonist replied that 
the Canal were im buime long before the existence 
of the Pontz The Senate intcrfered, and informed 
the one that it possessed power to fill up the 
Canals, the other, that 11 could knock down the 
Bridges + 

It must not be supposed that this revolution was 
effected as quietly as it 15 here related, or that the 
People at large were insensible to their exclusion 
from all share m their own Government Gnade- 


* Aggwnta al caprtolare dellt Ing dt State, 7 
+ Hist du Gouv de Venise,1 61 
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nigo addressed himself with much art to the ruling 
assions of the different parties m the State A 
a individuals of influence had been madvertently 
omitted mn the first lists of the Great Counc, 
and most of these were soon afterwards specially 
summoned to it The Populace, unfitted and little 
anxious for real power, yet proud of familiar 
approach to those by whom it 1s admmistered, 
were cajoled by an empty condescension, when the 
Doge mvited the Fishermen of the Capital to a 
pee banquet, and peimitted them to embrace 
1m at its conclusion So gratifying was this pri- 
vilege that the commonalty became unwilling to 
relmquish it, and it passed into an annual custom 
But, m after years, when the Aristocracy was firmly 
established, spirits, like those of Caius Marcius, 
were found among the Nobles, winch revolted 
from this ‘supple bonnctmg’ of the Rabble, and 
a Contarini, when m authority, refused the ill- 
assorted feast and the hiss of mock fraternity 
His demial, if persevered in, might have shaken 
Venice to its base = Whcon the Fishermen assem- 
bled on the appointed day, and clamorously de- 
manded admission, It was long before the reluctant 
Doge was prevailed upon to appear, and even 
When he did so, he was masked His guests, 
approaching him imdividually, inflicted the kiss , 
and as a monument of their tnumph they after- 
wards placed in the Church of Sta Agnese a 
picture representing the ceremony 

In little more than two years, however, from 
the first closing of the Council, the dis- 
contented found a leader , and three Citi- on 
zens of the middle class of Society medi- 
tated the assassmation of the Doge, and a re- 
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modelling of the Government Few circumstances 
of this conspiracy are preserved to uz, beyond the 
names of the chief actors and its suppression By 
the vigilance of the Doge, or the mprudence of 
the insurgents, the plot was discovered before it 
was ripe for execution, and Bocconio, Baldovino, 
and Giuda perished on the scaffold 

Some of the native writers have fixed upon this 
time as an epoch in Venetian History, and have 
affirmed that the year 1303 witnessed the termina- 
tion of the adolescence of the Republic ‘ Ever 
since,’ observes an author whose prescience mant- 
festly did not extend so far as the XIX Century, 
‘she has procecded with the gravity and prudence 
of mature age, and, bemg a happy mixture of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, it 1s likely, 
with the assistance of the Gods, that she will en- 
dure to eternity *! 

An embroilment with the Holy See for a while 
diverted the attention of the Republic from domestic 
quarrels, only that they might in the end be re- 

newed with mereased virulence The suc- 
*yg3 cession of Ferrara was disputed, on the 

death of Azzo VIII of Este, by Francesco 
a brother, and Fresco a natural son t, to each of 
whoin it had been bequeathed by separate Wills of 
the deceased Prince The Venetians, calculating 
upon some private advantage by interference in a 
neighbouring contest, espoused the interests of 
the latter, and despatched to his support six thou- 


* See the authorities referred to by M‘Pherson, Annals of Com- 
merce, vol i p 472 

+ Sismondi calls him grandson, vol iv p 281 But the Cihro- 
mcon Estense, Morosini, and Verdizzotti, all concur in making 
him son 
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sand men, by whom Ferrara was assaulted, part 
of the town burned, and the citadel captured Yet 
the Bastard of Este, although thus far successful, 
was unable to hope for stability of power, tor he 
was not wholly free from a suspicion of havmg 
accelerated lus Father’s death *, and he had brought 
the horrors of civil war upon his Country — Lixe- 
crated, therefore, by lus fellow Citizens, he aban- 
doned his throne almost as soon as he had recon- 
quered it, and the Venctians received, or pretended 
to reccive a cession of Is rights m ther own 
favour Qn the unsatisfactory plea that the Mother 
of the Wlegitimate Pimce was a native of the 
Lagune, they claimed possession of Ferrara, as a 
return for the thousand ducats with which they 
had pensioned its abdicated Sovcreignt But 
wmothcr Pretender had arisen from the new seat of 
he Papacy at Avignon, and Clement V_ tracing 
back the nghts of the Pontificate to the very 
ongm of the City, avowcd that the Church, like a 
tendci mother, once again opencd her bosom for 
the reception of a long-lost child, and that 
‘although Leviathan, the wily Serpent, and author 


* Azzo VIII himself is accused by Dante of a similirciime, and 
his father, Obizzo IT, 18 represented as condemned to the same 
punishment ag Iccellino So faras we have been able to trace 
them, the charges of cruelty against the fathcr, and parricide 
agaiust the son, ire equally unfounded 

Quill althy ch’ « beondo 
I’ Oluzzo da Fste wv! qual per vero, 
Fu spento dal fighustio su nel mondo —Inf xi 3 


hat with flaxen locks, 
Obizz0 of ste, 4p the world destroyed 
By his foul step son —Cary 
} Morosim,ix Verdtzzotti, x 
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of all evil, had poisoned the hearts of the Vene- 
tians, Rome would not be backward in rescuing 
her desolate offspring from the jaws of a roaring 
Lion, which were opened to devour ’ 

To the utter exclusion of all hereditary claims 
of the rightful family, the possession of Ferrara 
was now, therefore, contested by strangers The 
Popc despatched a Nuncio to Venice, and, on the 
rejection of his demands, he excommunicated the 
Doge and put lus dominions under Interdict 

The Bull issued on this occasion 1s a 
A> memorable record of the fury, the arro- 

gance, and the folly of Rome The Venc- 
tians were likened im it to Dathan, Abiram, Ab- 
salom, and Lucifer—personages who appear to 
have been always rctamed for employiment on 
similar occasions, for we call to mind more than 
one usage of them at times in which our own 
Princes excitcd the wrath of the Vatican Unless 
Ferrara should be surrendered within a month, all 
nations were forbidden from holdmg any com- 
merce with Venice, the Doge and lis Republic 
were to be stripped of all privileges and fiefs which 
might have been granted heretofore by the Holy 
See , his subjects were released from their oath of 
fidelity to him, all Venetians were declared infa- 
mous, incapable of admimistermg public functions 
even among themselves, of appearing in Courts 
of Justice, either as plamtiffs or defendants, and 
of bequeathing or inheriting property, and their 
children, to the fourth generation, were excluded 
from all secular and ecclesiastical dignities These 
penalties, after two months’ delay, were to be 
enhanced yet farther by the actual deposition of 
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the Doge and all his Ministers, the annulment of 
all contracts and obligations which had been en- 
tered into with them, the confiscation of the entire 
property of every Venetian, and the summons of 
all Christendom to arms, m order to reduce them 
to slavery 

Clement’s spiritual censures were followed up 
by vigorous demonstrations, far more likely to 
produce effect upon the stubborn disobedience of 
Venice, than all the thunders of ecclesiastical 
wrath A Cardimal took the field with an army of 
Crusaders, defeated the force opposed to him, 
pursued it under the walls of Ferrara, and, aided 
by the mhabitants who willingly opcned their 
gates, obtamed possession of the City The loss of 
the Venetians was most severe in the battle and 
the occupation of the town, and from the more se- 
cret vengeance inflicted afterwards by the Citizens, 
not less than five thousand men (and some writers 
have extended the victims to thrice that numbcr) 
fell beneath the sword or the stiletto The citadel, 
their sole remaming post, was soon afterwards 
abandoned, and its garrison found safety m flight 

Mcantime, whether from a superstitious awe of 
the Papal denunciation, or, as 1s more probable, 
from a gencral jealousy of the wealth and power 
of a State, who, without territorial possession, 
matcd herself with Kings, Venice was proscribed 
throughout Europe Not only the Italian Ports, 
but France, England, Arragon, and Sicily, im- 
pelled either by weakness or avarice, pillaged her 
factories, and confiscated her merchandise An 
embargo was laid upon her ships, many of her 
residents and mariners were killed, yet more were 
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condemned as slaves, and sold even to the Infidels, 
at whose hands they were likely to encounter a 
more gentle treatment than at those of their Chris- 
tian brethren ‘ Happy imdeed for us was it,’ 
is the strong language of a Venetian Historian, 
‘ that the Saracens also were not among the 
baptized *’ Throughout the Dogado and its de- 
pendencies, all services of the Church were inter- 
rupted = The Clergy avoided a land groaning 
undcr malediction, the Sacraments, for the most 
part, were denied, andit was not without difficulty 
that even the newly-born received admission to 
the Faith by its solemn initiatory rites, and that 
the dying were permittcd the consolation of the 
Viaticum These privations, and the sufferings 
resulting from them, the hardness and despair 
produced by the suspension of 1cligious ordi- 
nances, the dc arth and mpoverishment which were 
the natural fruits of commercial stagnation, m- 
creased in no shght degrec that evil feclmg which 
already existed among the Citizens towards their 
Government Gradenigo was personally unpo- 
pular, and nothing 1s easier in such a case, than 
the assumption that public calamity has its source 
m the individual who 1s the objcct of public hatied 
TJe had not as yet, it 3s tue, advanced the domi- 
nion of the Aristocracy to the full height which 
we have shewn that it ultimately attaincd, but 
more than enough had alrcady been cflected to 
mark the goal to which his course was tending 
Even among the Nobles, not all were satisfied 

some there were who disdained to participate 
authority, which they considered their own exclu- 

* Verdizzotti, x 
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sive neht, with the few ewer members whom it 
had been deemed politic to associate with them mn 
the Council, and more than one debate of a 
stormy charactcr had passed between them within 
the walls of the assembly Of the class wlich 
was left without hope of elevation, it 1s needless 
to speak With the multitude, excuses for m- 
subordmation aire never wanting, and, in the 
present instance, thev might, perhaps, be advanced 
with less thin usual deviation from truth The 
Whole period of Gradenigo’s reign had been dis- 
astruus , and the obvious remedy which presented 
itself was to be found m a change of masters 
such, doubtless, was the opimion inculcated 
by the Chicfs of three distmgushed fa- 
milies who undertook the attempt The 4.) 
Conspiracy was not, as beforc, organized 
by plebeians Boemondo Thiepolo counted two 
Doges among his ancestors, and his brother * 
Giacomo, if the voice of the People had been 
obcyed, would now himself have borne that 
title Married to a daughter of Marco Quem, 
Boemondo found in his adoptive father an am- 
bition of which lus brother had shewn himself 
devoid The Querm: traced thar origin to 
ancient Rome, and, passmg by the three Doges 
of their name who had governed in the VIII 
century, they boasted of the proud Ine of. the 
Sulpitu, and their descent from the Imperial 
Galbi The Housc of Badoucro, the thnd which 
completed this band, had swayed Venice at one 


* Logier and Daru mahc Poemondo a son of Giacomo Thiepolo, 
Sismondi a brother Ihe lattcr 1s supported by Verdizzotti, ix 
p 207 
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time by almost hereditary nght , and no less than 
seven Doges had sprung from their 1ace These 
families were hostile to Gradenigo and his policy , 
and, besides the general tenor of lis admmiustra- 
tion, personal causes of dislike are mentioned, 
httle creditable to the Conspirators © Quermi had 
been deprived of the command of that fleet which 
afterwards fought so unsuccessfully with Lamba 
Doria, his brother had been convicted of pecu- 
lation, and the hands of Thiepolo himself were 
not more pure, he had been fined for a misap- 
propriation of money m a Government which he 
held in the Morea* ‘Their connexions were na 
turally extensive, and embraced personages of the 
most illustrious rank , so that among many others 
mvolved in their design, were counted the Lord 
of Paros and a Procuratore of Samt Mark 

The fierce watchwoids of faction, the party 
names of Guelph and Glhibelm, were heard m 
Venice for the first time durmg the progress of 
this Conspiracy, and the Doge was stigmatized as 
belonging to the latter party, because he had 
opposed the Pope His death, therefore, was 
said to be no less demanded by msulted Religion 
than by violated Liberty One only voice appears 
to have been raised against the headlong blindness 
of open insurrection Giacopo, the brother of 
Marco Querim, pomted forcibly to the miseries 
and crimes inseparable from any change effected 
by violence , he urged his comrades to mistrust 
their own zeal, and he recommended the more 
slow and more gentle, but far more secure, more 
honourable, and more genumely patriotic resist- 


* Saudi, vy Morosina, 1x 
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ance which was legitimately open to them as 
Members of the Council ‘ Revolt and massacie,’ 
he said, ‘ were but evil guides to peace and onder’ 
His wise suggestions, however, were overruled 
by the precipitance of less experienced, perhaps, 
of less disinterested counsellors, and the pas- 
sionate, the thouglitless, and the ambitious pre- 
ferred the redress which was to be stormed by 
arms, to that which might be conciliated by 
argument It was resolved to obtain forcible 
possession of the Prazza di San Marco aud the 
Ducal Palace, to put the Doge to death, to dis- 
solve the Grand Council, and to replace it by the 
ancient form of annual clection 

The loth of June was named as the day of 
rising , and Badouero, who possessed extcnsive 
mfluence m Padua, the cradle of lis family, en- 
gaged the assistance of a large body of the 
mhabitants of that aty, ever pleased with an 
occasion of shewing enmity against Venice Arms 
were to be found abundantly in all the houses of 
the great, and when the C onspirators mustered 
the roll of their dependents and retamers, and 
added to them the promised aid from Padua, they 
felt assurcd of numerical superiority over the troops 
of the Doge The Great Canal, which separated 
Venice into two chief parts, was crossed by the 
single bridge Rialto, adjomimg which stood the 
Palazzo Querint The occupation of this bridge 
was most important, and, before day-break on 
the appointed morning, it was secured by Thiepolo, 
to whom was committed the attack on the Ducal 
Palace It had been planned that, as soon as this 
stronghold should be forced, Thiepolo’s division was 

Q 2 
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to remain under arms in the Piazza di San Marco, 
ull the arrival of Badoucro with his Paduans 
Then, they might jomtly spread over the remaming 

uarters of the city, seize the Arsenal, and act 
dathiet as their exigencies required 

The morning of the 16th was ushered nm by a 
violent tempest, and, durmg its contimuance, amid 
vivid hghtning and deluges of rain, the gathering 
took place before the Palazzo Querina Whether 
from imability to proceed durmg the rage of the 
storm, or from want of discipline, some time was 
lost in outrages of little avail towards the main 
object, but congeniil to the mstruments which 
were to effect 1t , and the mmutcs which were con- 
sumcd inthe pillage of some warehouses, and the 
destruction of some public accords, must be 
counted as not a little contiuibuting to the ultimate 
defiat of the enterprise At length the sienal was 
given to advance, and the bridge Rialto bemg 
ciossed, as the narrowness of the streets admitted 
but a few files abreast, two divisions were formed, 
which it was intended should debouche upon the 
Piazza by dificrent avenues Once of these was 
intiusted to Marco Querm: and Ins son Bene- 
detto, the other was Ied by Thepolo Querm 
arrived first at his destmation, and what was his 
astonishment at finding himself confronted by a 
strong array of regular soldiery ! 

No suspicion of treachery attached to any of 
the Conspirators, but the movements of a large 
body can seldom be concealed, and an unpopular 
Government is always keen-sighted The frequent 
assemblies in the Palazzo Querinz had been marked 
and reported to Gradenigo The movements on 
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the precedmg day had excited special suspicion, 
which new announcements, every hour, ncrcased , 
and as the penetration of the Doge detected the 
approach of msurrection, so lis vigour prumptly 
furnished means for its suppression He asscin- 
bled round him, durmg the night, the Signory, the 
Counullois of State, the Cluefs of the XL, and 
such Nobles upon whose services he could depend 

He summoned from the less important posts of 
the city all the guards which could be spared, and 
concentrated them on thc Piazza, these were 
strengthened by the mechanics of the Arsenal, and, 
almost at the momcnt at which the front of Que- 
rmi’s column shcewed itself, a large detachment 
from the garrison of Chiozza arrived by a forced 
march ‘The contest was bloodily maintained tll 
the two Quermi fell, and their adherents gave way 

Thicpolo, advancing by the Street of the Clock- 
tower, was cncountcred by the Doge m person, 
and, learning the dcfeat of his companions, and 
despairing of succcss, he retired upon thc bridge 

As he threaded the narrow street of La Merzeria, 
a woman, named Justina*, watching lier op 


* Gorani, 1 veracious Republican, who visited Itily in 1793, 
and abused Kings ind Popes, Religion and Government, under the 
full influence of the spring tide of the French Revolution, makes 
this womin hil Thiepolo unintentionally, and not by istone he 
passage 315 in amusing specimen of iccuricy wn vase de fleurs 
cchappe des mans dune femme unprudent«, termina la we de ce 
heros (i 805) Lhe pension giantcd to Justina sufficiently 
proves thit her act was intentional, and Pictro Justinian, who lras 
given a hvely description of the Conspiricy, expressly calls the 
instrument lape moluow (Lib iv p 64) In Coryat’s Crude 
fies may be found some particulars similar to those stated by 
Goran: 
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portunity, dropped a heavy stone from a lofty 
window as he passed He escaped the blow, but 
the head of a Page, who followed closely, and 
who bore his standard, was dashed to atoms 
Tluepolo, having gamed the bridge, which at that 
time was framed of wood, severed all communica- 
tion by cutting it, and removing the boats moored 
below to the opposite bank ‘Then, fort:fymg 
himsclf in the Peazza dz Rialto, he looked anxi- 
ously for a yunction with the confedcrates under 
Badouero from Padua In this hope he was dis- 
appointed at the moment of then disembarkation, 
they had been attached by a Body of the Doge's 
guards, and meeting with a resolute conflict where 
they had anticipated nothing but unresisted plun- 
der, thev abandoncd their lcader and returned to 
their vessels Badoucro and such persons as 
could lay claim to gentle blood were :mmediately 
beheaded , and, among them, Giacopo Querm 
suffered for his fidclity to an enterprise which he 
disapproved The mbbet was erected for the m- 
ferior Conspirators, and many who avoided the 
mmediate vengeance of Iegal punishment by 
taking refuge in neighbouring States, had a price 
set upon their heads, and were but reserved for 
the slower daggcr of the assassm Tlnepolo had 
the good fortune to save himself Havmg main- 
tained his post, for some time, amid his barricades, 
he received from Gradenigo the announcement 
of an amnesty, and a proposal for negociation 
Wisely estimatmg by a correct standard the 
heavy preponderance of chances agamst a re- 
bellious subyect, when treatng with an offended 
Sovereign, he disentangled himself from the toils 
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thus spread for his destruction, and, embarking 
with a few of his most attached followers, es- 
caped from the Lagune His Palace and that of 
the Quermi were razed to the ground, on the 
site of the latter, to stamp it with ignommy, were 
erected public shambles, and all monuments in- 
scribed with their names or armorial bcarmgs, 
were defaced A pension was assigned to the 
woman who had thrown the stone, and, in order to 
preserve the memory of her action, a banner was 
suspend from the window at which she stood, 
every yea, on the return of the anniversary of the 
Conspiracy *, and a solemn s.ivice of thanks- 
giving W.s instituted im Commemoration of the 
peril from which the Republic had bcen delivered 

But the most important consequence of the 
suppression of this Conspiracy was the voluntary 
abandonment of their own fieedom, to which it 
led, by that class which had as yet been only 
employed in curtuling the freedom of othes If 
the Government weie to continue as now framed, 
it was manifest that some sccurity must be pro- 
vided against the recurrence of a danger simular 
to that from which it had just extricated itself 
Treason had been nurtured and matured in the 
bosom of the very Capital, without discovery, and 
even without suspicion But for the sagacity of 
one man, the lapse of a few hours more would 
have witnessed the overthrow of the Aristocratical 
pohty And, even if it could be supposed that 
such a Doge as Gradenigo would never be want- 
mg to the Government, there was little prudence 
in confidmg to a single arm, encumbered with the 
administiation of many other important duties, a 


* P Justinian, ud sup 
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care which ought to engross tlie entire attention 
and vigilance of those to whom it was assigned 
A Commission was therefore appointed with extra- 
ordinary powers, addressed, in the first mstance, to 
the extinguishment of the ashes of the late m- 
surrection Ten Magistrates (I Diect), named 
as a Crimmal Court, were invested with a plenary 
inquisitorial authority, with an entire sovereignty 
over every mdividual in the State, and with free- 
dom fiom all responsibility and appeal Their 
duration was at first limited to ten days, but tus 
was six times prolonged for a like period, then 
for a year , soon aftcr for five , next for ten, and, 

m the cnd, the Tnbunal, with a great ex- 
A> tension of powers, was dcclared to be 

permanent These powers so ficquently 
and fearfully imtermingle themselves with the 
course of our futurc narrative, that we shall here 
but bucfly touch upon them The Ten officers, 
fiom whom the Court derived its title, were 
chosen annually, at four different assemblies of 
the Giand Council No two of them nught be 
Members of the same family, or even bear the 
same name, and, from the colour of then robes 
of ceremony, they were termed I Neri, or the 
Black To these, in after times, were added also 
the Signory, as assessors, termed, for a like rea- 
son, I Ross, the Red In their judicial admi- 
nistration, the Mcmbeis of this Council mquired, 
sentenced, and punished, ‘ according to what 
they called Reason of State The public eye 
never penctrated the mystery of their proceedings , 
the accused was sometimes not heard—never con- 
fronted with witnesscs the condemnation was 
secret as the inquiry, the punishment undivulged 
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hike both*’ Nor was this all mstituted solely 
for the cognizance of State cimmes, this Tubunal 
gradually attributed to itself the contiol of every 
branch of Government, and exerused despotic 
influence over the questions of Peace and Wa, 
ovei fiscal enactments, military arrangements, 
and negociations with foreign Powers It an- 
nulled, at pleasure, the decrees of the Grand 
Council, degraded its Membeis, deposed, and 
even put to death, the Chicf Magistiate hunself 
An object alike of terro. and of detestation to 
those whom it oppicsscd under the pretext of 
salutary guardianship, it yet prolonged an unm- 
terrupted sway duimg five centurics, and our 
wonder at the political problem of its long-con- 
tinued cxistence 1s not a littl haghtened, whcn it 
13 remembered that the Great Council, upon 
which, of all other classes, 11 weighcd with far 
the most grievous burden, might, by refusing its 
votcs at any one of the four clections mm cach 
year, have abolished its hateful yoke for evei 
That it did not do so, may be attibuted, im the 
outset, to a false view of the nature of the Ma- 
gistracy, and to a belict that it was necessary for 
the preservation of the State Ab» its tyranny be- 
came more distmetly manifest, it may have been 
protected by an ambitious, but unworthy hope 
which cach Noble cherished, of one day wiclding 
its immeasurable powers with his own hands 
And, lastly, after a lapse of years lad so fa. in- 
terwoven it with the gencral polity, as to make it 
seem an almost separable part of the whole, 
it might be saved by a mistaken, but little blame- 


* Hallam Middle Ages,ch ili, p 2, page J42, vol i 
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able reverence foi antiquity, by that fond clingmg 
to established institutions which, perhaps not un- 
wisely, 18 backward to remove even an abuse, lest 
its extirpation may endanger the entire fabric 
upon which it 18 engrafted We are here seeking 
a cause not justifying a fact Existence itself 
may be purchased at far too dear a price but if 
existence alone were all that 1s demanded for the 
honour of a State, and the happiness of its sub- 
jects, 1t might not be tov much to affirm, that the 
long stability of Venice was mainly owmg to the 
most remarkable, the most formidable, and the 
most execrable part of her Government—TuHE 
Councit or X 
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CHAPTER VI 


FROM AD 1310 TOAD 1850 
& 


Removal of the Interdict—War with Mastino della Scala—In 
trigues of the da Carrarua—Restoration of their family to Padua 
—Legend of the Three Saints—Revolt of Zara—Plague—IIId 
War with Genoa—Battle of Ca:isto—Battle of the Bosphorus— 
Mcdiation of Petrarch—B ittle of Caghari~Genoa under the pro- 
tection of Visconts, Archbishop of Milan—War with Milan— 
Battle of Sapienza—Marino Falero 





DOGES 


AD Pirtro Gravenico 

1310 ua Marino Gioral 

131] ux Giovanni Soranzo 

1328 s1v” Francesco Danpo io 

1339 ry Bariocromeo Grapenico 
1343 sys Awnprea Janvoro 

1354 xyia = Manino ] atrgro —Beheaded 


Durine the reign of Grovanni Soranzo, Cle- 
ment V was prevailed upon to remove the 

Interdict , and popular belief has attributed =}? 
this reconciliation with the Holy Sec to 

the adroit or the pious sclf-abasement of the 
Venctian Ambassador, Francesco Dandolo He 
is said to have presented himself in a peni- 
tential garb, with an iron collar fastened round 
Ins neck, at the table of the Pontiff, and to 
have remained there, prostrate, till, by tears and 
sighs, he had extorted a favourable reply to his 
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petition While he bent in the attitude of suppli- 
cation, some of the Cardinals who were present 
spurned him as a Dog, and it has been supposed 
that the sobriquet, Il Cane, by which he 1s best 
hnown to his Countiymen, arose from this inci- 
dent The Cardinals may, no doubt, havc dis- 
played the airogance imputed to them, but the 
sirname Cane, to which also they may, perhaps, 
have made an opprobrious allusion, was borne 
long before by many ancestors of Dandolo The 
suppression of a revolt in Candia, the recovery of 
Zara, and some short and successful hostilities 
agaimst Genoa, were the only interruptions which 
disturbed a beneficial repose of sixteen yeas, after 
which, the mdignities endured by Fran- 
cisco Danpono, for the sake of lus Coun- 
try, were repaid by an elevation to her 
Sovereignty Undcr his rule, the loss of a naval 
action with the Genoese was inore than balanced 
by a territorial acquisition, the first made by 
Venice on Terra firma, which, therefore, merits 
somewhat more of detail than the mconsidcrable 
transactions over which we have just hastened 
Among the powcrful Nobles whom the long 
troubles of the Noth of Italy had raised to petty 
Sovereignty, Mastmo della Scala had established 
one of the lagest Pimeipalities Stictching fiom 
the Adriatic to the Tuscan Sea, 1t embraced Ve- 
rona, Tieviso, Viccnza, Bassano, Brescia, Parma, 
Reggio, and Lucca, and, mm the end, included Padua, 
wrung from its Lords, the family of Carrara Each 
acquisition had raised against Mastmo afresh secret 
enemy, who coveted some opportunity of rvenge, 
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his fall, however, may be more justly attributed to 
his brother Alberto, whom he had named Go- 
vernor of Padua, than to himself False even 
where he affected to bestow confidence, Alberto 
thiumphed by force over the domestic honour of 
Ubertino da Carrara, during his occasional ab- 
sence from Padua Her wrong was revealed by 
the mjured wife, but the wily Itahan dissembled 
his resentment, listened with a smile to the un- 
secmly jests passed upon his disgrace, and, m 
spite of sarcasm, contcntedly retumed, over the 
helmet of his escutchcon, the two golden buffalo 
horns, wreathed with the cyed feathers of a pea- 
coch, which formed the crest of his House These 
armorial bearmgs scived but to remind hnn of 
his revenge, long protracted, deeply meditated, 
and cautiously planned m concert with his uncle 
Marsilo The lattcr, while engaged on a mission 
to Venice, was seatcd one day next the Doge, at 
a public spectacle , and, unobserved by others, 
he whispercd in the Prince’s car a question not to 
be misunderstood ‘ If any one would put you 
in possession of Padua *, how would you recom- 
pens him?’ ¢ By giving him its mastery,’ was 
the prompt reply , and on these few words was 
based an alliance wlich ended in the overthrow of 
Della Scala 

By a crafty repiesentation of the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from a trade in salt, 
Carrara prevailed upon Dclla Scala to esta- 
bhsh some works m that part of his terntones 
which skirted the Lagune, and the Venetians, 


* Piru, in relating this anecdote, has said, ‘ Verona,’ but Padua, 
as Sanuto gives jt, and as the event sufhciently proves, was the 
cety named 
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seizing the pretext, and loudly exclaiming against 
this infrmgement of then ancient monopoly, 
marched tlurty thousand men to support their 
right, under the command of Pictro di Rozzi, who 
had been expelled by Mastino from Parma Tus 
system of entrusting then armies to the command 
of a foreigner, was constantly observed in future 
But the General was not uncontrolled He was 
accompanied by two Venetian Provveditori, C1- 
villians, unacquainted with the operations of war, 
who m most cases appear to have thwarted and 
retarded the speed indispensable for the success 
of military designs, with quite as much vexatious 
eave! as was cxercised towards our own 

arlborough, by the Dutch Deputies of leter 
times The King of Bohemia and the Republic 
of Florence jomed their arms agamst Della Scala, 
and the Carrara guided their cnterprise to a suc- 
cessful termmation It was not likely that the 
mtrigue which they had been conducting should 
escape suspicion by the politic Mastino Though 
unacquainted with its precise details, le hnew 
enough to convince lim that the Carrara were 
dangeiously employed, and he sent peremptory 
orders to Alberto for their immediate assassina- 
tion 

The singular circumstances attendant upon 
their more than one escape, are related with a 
lively air of truth by the Chronicler Gataro It 
seems as if they had rendered themselves neces- 
sary to the pleasures of Alberto, and that he was 
loth, though he had deeply wronged them, to 
relinquish their society He received Mastino’s 
instructions with pam, yet, not venturing to dis- 
obey them, he imvited the Carrara to his Palace, 
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and posted bravos at the foot of the great star- 
case, with orders to despatch them as they mounted 
it It was late on a summer’s night when the 
messenger found the imtended victims, im thar 
garden, half undressed, and prepaimg for bed 
Having left Alberto but a short time before, 
they expressed some surprise at this hasty recall , 
but, mounting on the same horse, m their slippers 
and loose attire, they rode to the Palace Alberto 
was standing m a balcony to witness their death , 
and Marsilio, looking up as he rode under tt, 
called out, m a gay tone of familiarity, ‘ Che 
Diavolo! what do you want now? we have 
but just left you, and we wished to get some rest 
m bed Do you mean to keep us up all might as 
usual”? Their lives were saved by this casy sally , 
touched by which, Albeito ielented, and felt 
unable to drain the blood of Ins boon companions 
He hastily desired them to return—‘ there was 
some mistake—he had not sent for them’ On the 
morrow, he shewed them Mastino’s letter , and, 
upon their protestations of innucence, he embraced 
them, with an assurance that he thought his bro- 
ther foolish m seeking the diminution of his 
friends Mastino, still resolved on their destruc- 
tion, despatched new orders to Padua ‘Thi 
messenger was a confidential attendant, and he 
was strictly enjoined not to deliver the letter 
which he bore into any hands but those of Alberto 
himself On his arrival, he found the Governor 
engaged at chess, while the Carrara were lookmg 
on Alberto mqutred after Mastino’s health, and, 
on being informed that he had sent him a letter, 
he desired Marsilio to read it, but the messenger, 
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faithful to his trust, refused to deliver up the de- 
spatch, and informed the Governor of the precise 
orders which he had received The game was 
now finished , but Alberto, impatient to commence 
another, took the letter and handed it to Marsilo 
At the conclusion of his second game, he care- 
lessly mquired the contents, and was satisfied by 
hearmg that lus brother had written about the 
purchase of some foreign falcons Meantime, the 
Cairara hastily communicated with the com- 
mander of the allies, and, on the day followmg 
their escape from this great danger, thev opened the 
gates of Padua, and transferred it to their friends 
After the loss of lis chief city, the fall of Della 
Scala was rapid, and, betrayed and pressed on cvery 
side, he accepted a Treaty dictated by Venice, which 
stripped him of the greatcr part of las donunions 
The Republic, havme fulfilled her engagement 
with Marsilio di Carrara, who did not long sur- 
vive, retained for herself only the districts 
AD of Treviso and Bassano, but these were 
1338 
enough to work a fundamental change in 
lier Intherto msular policy, and to mvolve her in 
along series of penlous warfare, for comparatively 
unimportant possessions 
On the death of the elder Carrara, the cluef 
authouty m Padua became vested m his nephew 
Ubertino = The restlessness of his ambition soon 
rendered Inm suspected at Venice, and there 
were not wanting many voices in the Senate to 
denounce him as a dangerous enemy He 1s 
accused of having employed the stiletto, wluch 
had already become a powerful engine m Italian 
politics, to silence these opponents On one oc- 
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casion also, he acquired material strength by an 
outrage most daring indeed, but of a less dark 
character than assassination Having learned the 
names of the Senators most opposed to his in- 
terests, he seized them by mght, and hunied them 
bound, gagged, and blindfolded, 1n gondolas, to 
Padua There, m his own Palace, he repeated 
to the astonished prisoners the arguments, the 
very words, which they had employed against lum 
wn the Councils, with which he had become ac- 
uamted through Ins spies At first, he sternly 
thrcatened death, till, having succeeded in striking 
terror, he gradually relaxed the menace, and 
granted them liberty, unda an oath that they 
would bury the adventure m secresy, and, for the 
future, adopt a policy more consonant with his 
wishes On the same night, they were 10-con- 
veyed to then homes, but, on parting, Carrara 
warned them of the dangers of perjury, sigiifi- 
cantly implyimg that he who could find agents for 
their abduction, had a much specdicr vengeance 
at his conmand, and that he could readily «in- 
ploy dagecrs if they either betrayed or dccuved 
hin The threat was cffectual The transaction 
Was never rovealed by the Venetian Scnators , 
hor was it at all known, till many ye ws ifter its 
occurrence’, and then only by the dying confession 
of some of the ruflians who had been engaged m 
its cxecution Gataro*, who has preserved this 
remarkable anecdote, amphcs the full success 
resultng from Ubcrtino’s bold act, by statuung 
that, dung jus life-time, the Signory of Venice 
said nothing morc of war 


* JApud Muratoni, xvii 32 
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The reign of the succeeding Doge, Barro- 
LOMEO GRADENIGO, presents a continued 

‘ap _- scene of turbulence and bloodshed in Can- 
dia We willingly hasten over this unin- 
teresting and unnecessary recital, but we shall 
pause on an incident of another character, 
strongly impregnated with the superstitious tem- 
per of the Age It must be borne in mind that 
the Legend which we are about to produce 1s 
recorded by more than one authentic Chronicler, 
and that it was sufhciently believed to give birth 
to a public, religious ceremony In the year 
1341, an mundation, of many days’ continuance, 
had raised the water thice cubits higher than 1t 
had ever before becn secn in Venice , and, during 
a stormy night, while the flood appeared to be 
still increasmg, a poor, old fisherman sought what 
refuge he could find, by moormg his crazy bark 
close to the Reva di San Marco* The storm was 
yct raging, when a person approach d, and offcred 
him a good fare if he would but ferry him over to 
San Guorgio Maggiore ‘* Who,’ said the fisher- 
man, ‘ can reach San Giorgio on such a night as 
tlis? Heaven forbid that I should try!’ But, as 
the stranger carnestly persisted in his request, and 
promised to guard him from harm, he at last con- 
sented The passenger landed, and having 
desired tle boatman to wait a little, returned 
with a companion, and ordered lim to row to 
San Nicolo di Lido The astonished fisherman 
agam refused, till he was prevailed upon by a 
further confident assurance of safety, and excel- 


* Riva, a footway running along the banks of a rio, or small 
canal 
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lent pay At San Nicolo they picked up a third 

rson, and then mstructed the boatman to pro- 
ceed to the Two Castles at Lido Though the 
waves ran fearfully high, the old man, by this 
time, had become accustomed to them, and, 
moreover, there was somethmg about his myste- 
rious crew which either silenced his fears, or 
diverted them from the tempest to his companions. 
Searcely had they gaincd the strait, when they 
saw a galley, rathcr flying than sailmg along the 
Adriatic, manned (af we may so say) with Devils, 
who seemed hurrymg, with fierce and thrcatenng 
gestures, to sink Venice in the deep The sea, 
which had hitherto been funously agitated, m a 
moment became unrufiled, and the strangers, 
crossing themsclves, conjured the Fiends to de- 
part At the word, the damoniacal galley va- 
mshed, and the three pasecnecrs were quetly 
landed at the spots at which each respectively had 
been taken up ‘The boatman, it seems, was not 
quite easy about lus tare, and, before parting, he 
umplied pretty clearly that the sight of this mi- 
racle, after all, would be but bad pay ‘ You are 
right, my fnend,’ said the first passenger, ‘ go 
to the Doge and the Procuratorz, and assure 
them that, but for us three, Venice would have 
been drowned [ am St Mark, my two com- 
rades are St George and St Nicolas Desire the 
Magistrates to pay you, and add, that all this 
trouble has arisen from a Schoolmastcr at San 
Felice, who first bargained with the Devil for his 
soul, and then hanged himself in despair’ The 
fisherman, who seems to have had all his wits 
about him, answered that he might tell that story, 
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but he much doubted whether he should be be- 
heved upon which St Mark pulled from his 
finger a gold ring, worth about five ducats, say- 
ing, ‘ Shew them this nng, and bid them look for 
it in my Treasury, whence it will be found missing.’ 
On the morrow, the fisherman did as he was told. 
The ring was discovered to be absent from its 
usual custody, and the fortunate boatman not only 
received his fare, but an annual pension to boot 
Moreover, a solemn procession and thanksgiving 
were appointed, in gratitude to the three holy 
corpses, which had rescued from such calamity 
the land affording them burial * 

It was under the Dogeship of Gradenigo that 
our own Edward III endeavoured to negotiate a 
maritime alliance with Vemce against Philip of 
France His chief hope was founded on the 
assistance which the Genoese had afforded his 
rival But the Republic had need of all her naval 
force to mect the msurrection of the Candiotes, 
and she declmed the Treaty Grademgo was 

succeeded by Anprea Danpoto, who, amid 
4) the cares of an active reign, found time to 

1eform the Judicial code, and also to nar- 
rate the actions of his predecessors His Chro- 
nicle, which we have already described as devoid 
of interest to the general reader, 1s, nevertheless, 
invaluable as a standard of reference , and we 
owe it, if nothmg more, at least the praise of 
accuracy 

Zara, ever chafing against the Venetian yoke, 
and finding, n the Lfungarians, ready abettors of 
each new revolt, once more called for chastise- 

* Sanuto, apud Muraton), xx 608 
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ment during tlis reign Ina siege of eighteen 
months, Venice employed twenty-seven thousand 
men, and the almost incredible powers of that 
mechanical artillery which, cre long, was to be 
superseded by the simpler, yet more destructive 
force of gunpowder Perneres are here men- 
tioned, constructed by Francesco della Baiche, 
which threw masses of stone weighing tliree thou- 
sand pounds, and heaved from the batteries of the 
besiegers such rocks as nught have been used 
in that fabled combat in which Ossa was piled on 
Olympus = The artifice: Imself 1s said to have 
fallen a victim to his own mventions, and, by the 
accidental discharge of one of his mstruments of 
death, to have becn launched headlong against 
the walls which he was preparing to overwhelm 
Durmg the tardy operations of this mvestment, 
Louis of Anjou, King of Hungary, advanced to 
the rehef of the garrison , and, on his total defeat, 
the glorics of Maimo Fahiero, the Venetian Com- 
mander, were raiscd to then full height Fora 
while, the enemy hemmed lim withm the lines 
which he had constructed for his defence, and so 
far intercepted his inland communications, that he 
was obliged to depend upon Venice even for his 
supplies of water But a battle, unadvisedly 
risked by the Hungarians, released lim from this 
jeopardy hight thousand of the assailants pe- 
rished in Falhicro’s lines, and Zara, deprived of all 
hope, surrendered at discretion 

The Plague, which ravaged Italy m 1348, like 
that of Athens, and from a similar cause, 
has become one of the land-marks of His- 4 _D- 

1348 

tory , and Boccaccio, no less than Thucy- 
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dides, 18 indebted for the powerful effect of his 
terrific picture to his fidelity m representing the 
calamitous scenes of which he was an eye-witness 
Venice bore her share m the general suffermg 
In the early part of the year, an earthquake, 
which visited her at mtervals for fifteen days suc- 
cessively, overthrew many buildings, and spread 
terror among her citizens A similar convulsion 
had been the forerunner of Pestilence m the far 
distant Kmgdom of Casan, but the fiery gulfs 
which there swallowed up the trembling mhabitants 
—the showers of unknown and monstrous msects, 
which, if they fell alive, destroyed by their ve- 
nomous stings, if dead, by the corruption which 
they exhaled—the stupefaction which so paralysed 
both men and women, that they became motion- 
less as statues, a judgmcnt which we are assured 
would have converted the mfidel hcarts of their 
Khans, but that they perceived Christians to be 
affected m lke manner with themselves—all these 
marvels were confined to Tartary* Sweepmg 
over the Levant, the Plague desolated Synia, 
Chaldea, and Mesopotamia It then passed to 
Egypt and the Archipelago, and Turkey, Greece, 
Armenia, and Russia, cowered beneath its scourge 
Some Genoese, who sought escape from the Black 
Sea, conveyed it to Sicily, and hence it spread 
rapidly over the neighbouring continent, already 
a prey tofamine Whien it had once surmoun‘ed 
the Alps, Brabant was the sole district of Europe 
unvisited by its contagion, and even the perpe- 
tual snows of Iceland formed no barriers against 
its depopulatng fury Durmg the s:x months 
* Giovanni Villani, xii 83 , apud Muraton, vii 
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which it raged at Venice, it is belheved that more 
than half her population was destroyed, and, in 
order to recruit her loss, the rights of citizenslup 
were decreed to foreign settlers, after two years 
residence Yet she was afflicted in far less propor- 
tion than many of her fellow-sufferers Florence 
mourmed a hundred thousand of her citizens , at 
Naples, sixty thousand, at Genoa, forty thousand 
perished, and m the Sicilan Trapani, not one 
individual remained alive ! 

Pestilence was succeeded by War, and ifthe hand 
of Nature, in her wrath, appeared to level greater 
numbers at a single stroke, the harvest of death 
reaped by the sword, as it was much longer m 
gathering, so was it eventually far more abundant 
+A private fray between a Tartar and a European 
‘merchant, at Tana, near Azoph, in which a blow was 
avenged by the immediate death of the former, 
kindled the indignation of the natives They 108¢ 
in a body, plundered the factories, and assassimated 
many of the residents In order to punish this v1o- 
lence, the Venetians and Genoese mutually agreed 
to suspend all commercial mtcrcourse with the of- 
fendmg coast, but the former, disregarding their 
engagement, thought to profit by an entire 
engrossment of the abandoned trade, and renewed 
it for themselves singly This perfidious attempt 
was justly met by an embargo on all their ships 
engaged in the commerce of the Black Sca, and, 
though as yet ill recovered from her exhaustion by 
the Plague, Venice, m return, despatched a fleet to 
the Archipelago, to revenge the aflront A 
bloody engagement between nearly equal 4,2 
forces, in the Bay of Carsto, in Negro- 
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pont, termmated to the advantage of the Vene- 
tians, but their success mcreased the animosity 
rather than diminished the energies of the defeated 
Venice sought to strengthen herself by new alli- 
ances, and Peter IV, who filled the throne of 
Arragon, at that time the third maritime State in 
Europe, and who disputed the possession of 
Sardmia and Corsica with the Genoese, willingly 
listcned to the overtures of their rivals, concluding 
with them a Treaty which stipulated the provision 
of one-and-twenty galleys for the service of the 
Republic In the East, where Cantacuzenus was 
greatly irritated against the Genocse, Venice ob- 
tamed yet further aid, but the whole extent of 
force which the falling Empire was able to provide, 
as its contingent to the League, amounted to no 
more than eight poor gallcys 
The combined fleets of Arragon and Venice, on 
entermg the Archipelago, were shattered 
“2 and dispersed by a tempest , and the 
Genoese thus gained time to increase their 
prepauations After some unimportant mancuvres 
which occupied the remaimder of the year, early m 
the ensuing February, the Allies passed the 
‘5, Dardanelles, and with seventy-five galles 
under the command of Nicolo Pisani, ap- 
proached the Bosphorus Against this force, the 
Genoese Doria could oppose no more than sixty- 
four sail, but the numbers were soon rendered more 
nearly equal, by the dastardly flight of the Greeks , 
and the Genoese ships of that period were of larger 
frame than those of their enemies The battle 
began towards sunset and at the commencement 
of a storm, and the imagmation can scarcely 
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picture a scene of greater horror than must have 
been presented by the closeness and ferocity of a 
naval engagement before the invention of gun- 
powder, when ship fought with ship, and man 
with man To this, m the present mstance, must 
be added the darkness of a winter’s night, m which 
friend was but ill distmguished from foe, and, no 
doubt, was often mistahen for such, a sca at all 
times perilous from rapid currents and sunken 
rocks, and a hurricane which now mcreased_1ts 
dangers a myriad fold Moinmg at length rose 
upon the field of cainage, and, amid the shattered 
hulks and floating corpses which shrouded the sea 
of Marmora, cach party could more easily dis- 
cover vestiges of 1ts own loss than of triumph over 
the enemy Nineteen galleys were missing from the 
Genoese flect, of these, thirteen had been dashed 
upon the rocks, and six carricd down the channel of 
the Bosphorus Ten of the Arragonese, and fourteen 
of the Venetians, had been taken and destroyed. 
The first, especially, had fought most bravely, and 
much of their disaster was to be attributed to 
their unacquaintance with the mtricacies of the 
coast Eighteen hundred pmsoners, and two 
thousand slain, was the lovs of the confedcrates, 
and the conquerors had purchased their doubtful 
victory at a scarcely les» terrible sacrifice of hfe, 
for, we are assured, that of the Genoese Noblesalone 
seven hundred perished But for the retreat of 
Pisani, the battle might, perhaps, have been 
esteemed drawn , but his squadron was too much 
disabled to permit him to renew the combat, 
though the pomt was strongly urged by the 
Admiral of the Catalans, Ponsio de Santa Paz 
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That brave officer escaped the slaughter of the 
battle but to encounter a more melancholy fate 
Unable to survive his defeat, when deprived of all 
hope of retrieving it, he died within a few days, 
broken-hearted and despairmg 
All Europe regretted this unnatural contest of 
the maritime Republics The Holy See interposed 
its mediatorial offices, but m vam, and a name 
far more reverenced by posterity than that either of 
the VI“ Clement or the VI" Innocent, 1s trans- 
mitted to us mm the list of those who endeavoured 
to re-establish Peace Petrarch, durmg a long 
residence at Padua, had occasionally visited the 
Lagune, and his imagination appears to have 
been profoundly impressed by the singulanty and 
th2 beauty of Venice With Andrea Dandolo, he 
formed an intimate union, and their mutual taste 
for literature soon ripened into close friendship 
While the Venetians were renewing their prepara- 
tions, he addressed a letter to the Doge, on the 
17th of March, 1351, depicting, in florid and 
rhetorical language, the miseries of War He 
lamented forcibly the disunion of two cities, 
eee by Nature as the very eyes of Italy, and 
e prophesied that Europe, by their contention, 
must lose her dominion of the seas * Would to 
heaven,’ he exclarmed, ‘ that your arms were 
turned against Damascus, Susa, or Memplus! 
Why renew in Ausonia the bloody, fraternal con- 
flict of Thebes ?’ Then, enlarging upon the glory 
of Venice, he stated, with an obscurity which it 
were idle to attempt to dispe!, that, many years 
before her foundation as a city, he not only found 
her name, but that also of one of her Doges, 
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already rendered illustrious Hus mdignation at 
the Barbarian alliances which each Republic had 
contracted, 1s forcibly expressed , and he dwells 
feelingly upon the horror of all transalpine vio- 
lations of Italy To prevent the evils which he 
foresaw would result from perseverance in their 
career of headlong enmity, he figuratively threw 
hunself at the feet of the Chiefs of the two nations, 
and bedewed them with tears ‘ Cast away your 
weapons, embrace in friendship, unite your stan- 
dards and vour hearts So shall both the Ocean 
and the Euxme be opencd to you The Indian, 
the Briton, and the A‘thiopian, shall tremble 
before your arms, and your slups shall navigate 
securely to Trebisond, to the Fortunate Islands, to 
the unknown Thule—yes, even to either Pole 
Be but at peace betwecn yourselves, and no fear 
can agsail you from elsewhere’ It was not likely 
that Dandolo would be much affected by this 
wordy interference He replied, however, m good, 
set terms, extolling thc composition, but confuting 
the arguments of Petrarch The utmost bitterness 
of hatred to the Genoese breathed through the 
remainder of lus letter They are not brothers, 
he says, but domestic enemies , the most pestilent 
of all Nature’s works Eaith, Sea, all nations 
reject and detest them, and it 18 no marvel that they 
are at perpetual enmity with others, when they are 
for ever torn by disunion among themselves 

The combatants meantime had recruited their 
strength, and thought only of mutual defiance 
Grimaldi, the new Genoese Admiral, com- 
manded siaty galleys in the Sprmg of 4,2 
1353, and detached a squadron to insult 
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Venice in her own gulf Thuis affront was speedily 
and bitterly revenged The rendezvous of the 
allied fleets was fixed off Loiera, m Sardima, and 
seventy vessels were prepared to re-establish the 
tarnished glory of Pisam The Genoese were 1ll- 
provided with mtelligence, and, not bemg aware 
that the Catalans had effected a junction with their 
confederates, they thought to surprise Pisami at 
advantage On doubling one of the capes of the 
Bay of Caghar, they were confirmed in their 
delusion, for the Venetian Admiral, m order more 
surely to entice them to an engagement, in which 
he felt confident of superiority, had concealed a 
portion of his force, and remaimed with the rest at 
anchor It was not till Grimaldi had advanced too 
far to be able to decline battle, that he discovered 
his error , and it was then seen that the enemy not 
only greatly outnumbered him, but that three of the 
Arragonesc vessels (cocche) were of much larger 
bulk than ordinary, and that the Venetian galleys, 
besides their full complement of marmers, were 
manned also with a formdable body of soldiers 
Each line, to render itself more firm against the 
shock of its opponent, Imked slup to ship, by 
lashing huge chaims round their masts and car- 
casses, and a few skirmishers only wee left 
disengaged at either extremity The wind had 
hitherto been favourable to the Genoese, who 
gladly perceived that the huge Catalans, of which 
they felt most dread, being unprovided with 
rowage, must remain idle and motionless spec- 
tators But the gale changed suddenly, almost at 
the moment at which the hostile lines touched 
each other’s sides , and the giant galleys, slippmg 
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their cables, and setting full sail, bore down upon 
the three outermost Genoese, sank them, and 
passed on to the neat ships § Gnmaldi made 
signals to that portion of his fleet not yet en- 
gaged to gain the open sea, and turn the Venctian 
line The manceuvre was executed, but the com- 
bat was not renewed whether from the msubor- 
dination of their men, or from hopclessness of 
success, the Genoese crowded all sail with the 
nineteen ships which liad been frecd, and returned 
to their harbour The thirty which were deserted 
by them surrendered Nearly five thousand pri- 
soners fell mto the hands of the conquerors, and 
the 29th of August, the anniversary of her 
former victory at Cauisto, might be remembered 
as one of the brightcst days of glory m the naval 
annals of Venice, if it were not unhappily pylluted 
by the mdelible infamy attaching to the massacre 
of her captives 

The return of Gnmaldit spread consternation 
through Genoa  Whicther from anxicty to escape 
the public gaze, or fiom havme outsailed the 
remainder of lus squadron, the discomfitad Ad- 
miral entercd the gulf with his own gallcy singly, 


nempe unu nave, relictis 
Post tergum socus, 


and, for w while, this was supposed to be the only 
survivor of the combat Disastcr increascd the 
virulence of the factions by which the Republic 
was already convulsed, and the Populacc, despair- 
ing of safety undcr the existing Government, 
adopted the vulgar, but perhaps natural, belief, 
that change of .ulers must be accompanied by 
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change of fortune also Of the Lombard Princes, 
no one at that time seemed to afford greater pro- 
mise of protection than Giovanni Visconti, Arch- 
bishop of Milan Already Lord of sixteen 
powerful cities, he jad recently annexed Bologna 
to his dommions by purchase, and it was to him 
that the citizens of Genva resorted on the depo- 
sition of their Doge = Content to sacrifice liberty 
for the hope of revenge, they proffered their 
ready hands to his chains, and joyfully received 
the Governor, whom he dispatched with sixteen 
thousand men, to defend or to overawe them as 
should first seem necessary The Genoese tlursted 
once more to encounter their detested nvals , and 
Visconti supplied them hberally with stores and 
money for the re-equpment of their fleet He 
did not, however, plunge rashly mto war, but, 
on the contrary, sought reconciliation with Venice 
Petrarch again cxerted himself to mamtam Peace, 
and, this time, in an official character Hs patron, 
Visconti, appomted him especial Ambassador to 
Venice, to negotiate peace between the Republics , 
or, if he failed m this main object, at least to 
stipulate for the neutrality of Milan , but m nei- 
ther attempt was he successful Her recent 
triumphs had mcreased the bitterness with which 
Venice regarded her long-continued enemy , she 
refused to treat with Genoa, and she denounced 
war against the Archbishop ‘ My colleague,’ 
says Petrarch, m another letter to Dandolo, 
‘ harangued the Council after I had finished Has 
martial tone of eloquence left nothmg wanting , 
but we were unable to open their closed ears, and 
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to touch their hardened hearts If Cicero himself 
had addressed them, he would have failed in his 
purpose’ He concluded by urging the Doge to 
look about him with his lynx eyes, and to weigh 
well the comparative produce of Peace and War. 
Dandolo, m his answer, retorts Cicero upon his 
correspondent, and, having declined his advice, 
pressed lum to continue writing for his recrea- 
tion * 

Doria and Pisani were again to meet im arms, 
more eager to inflict injury than to avertit The 
fleet of cach Ieft its native shores dcfenceless, 
while engaged in 1avaging those of its enemy 
Venice, of the two, was far the greater sufferer, 
for her merchantmen were chased, and captured 
ww her very harbours, Istria was laid waste, and 
Parenzo was reduccd to ashes The alarmed 
citizens prepared for the assault of their own 
banks, the aggere was thronged with sentinels, 
and a ponderous chain was stretched between the 
Two Castles which now protect the entrance of 
the portat Lido Pisani hastily obeyed a summons 
of recall, but 1t had not been the mtention of the 
Genoese Admiral, nor was he indeed in sufficient 
force to do morc than to strike terror, and before 
the return of the Venetian fleet, he had quitted the 
Adnatic Chagrined at this unexpected darmg 
of the Genoese, and decply mortified by the m- 
sult offered to his Capital, the spt of Dandolo 
sank under anxiety and shame He died before 
the close of the year, and was mterred, the last 
Doge to whom that honour was permitted, m the 
Cathedral of St Mark 


* Vurvarum Ep 3, 4 
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His successor was Marino Fautero, the con- 
queror of Zara , and his reign, of so dark 
a celebrity in its close, was unfortunate at 
its very commencement The hostile fleets 
sought each other ineffectually through the Archi- 
pelago, and Pisani, at length, took up a station in 
the harbour of Sapienza, opposite Modon, to re- 
fresh his crew Awarc that his enemy was im the 
neighbourhood, he adopted wise precautions for 
security One division, of fiftcen galleys, and 
twenty light armed speronatz, under his Vice- 
Admiral, Morosm, lay close to shore, m the 
imnermost part of the harbom, to victual and 
refit, whule the entrance of this deep bay seemed 
amply protected by the remainder of the flcct, 
presenting a formidable line of twenty galleys 
and six larger vessels, lashcd together as before 
described in the Battle of Caghar) It was on 
the 3d of November that Doria hove m sight 
His fleet consisted of five-and thirty sail, but 
though he was superior m numbers to the squa- 
dron at first opposed to him, the great strength of 
its position forbade attack [very manceuvre by 
which he endeavomed to provoke the Venetians 
to quit their anchorage, was unsuccessfully em- 
ploved, for Pisani would not fight at the pleasuie 
of his enemy Ata moment when the enterprise 
was almost abandoned as fiuitless, Giovanni Dona, 
a nephew of the Admiral, perceived, like Nelson 
at Aboukir, that there was sufficient room for the 
passage of a ship between the shore and the 
enemy’s Ime, and, gallantly leadmg lis own 
division of thnteen galleys, he penetrated the bay. 
This manoeuvre did not escape Pisani, who per- 
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mitted its caecution, thinking the darmg youth, 
when placed between two divisions, would be a 
certain prey But Morosim’s vessels were un- 
prepared for an attack, part of their crew was 
employed on shore, and the rest, surprised in 
idle security, made but a feeble resistance 
Many threw themselves into the sea and gamed 
the land, many more were drowned in the at- 
tempt, and the whole of his slups were captured 
by the Genoesc The young Doria then returned 
upon Pisani, who thus found himself placed in 
the very situation to which he had calculated upon 
reducing his assailant Pressed on both quarters, 
for he was equally engaged in front, and con- 
fused by two of lus own vessels which had been 
fired and left to dnft upon his line, after the loss 
of four thousand men, he at length surrendered 
The stain of Caghari was obliterated by tls yet 
gieater tnumph, and Dona returned to Genoa, 
bearmg with him tlurty captured galleys, little 
shoit of six thousand prisoners, and, amongst 
them, one who was prized far above all, the re- 
doubtable Pisani himself What might have been 
the result if the victorious fleet had at once ap- 
peared before Venice cannot now be dceided, 
but never was there a moment in her History at 
which she appears to have been more defenccless 
Forced loans might recruit the Treasury, but the 
Arsenal was unable to supply a single galley 
Four private citizens as namcs far more descrve 
remembrance than those which are mscribed in 
characters of blood), Marmo Fradello, Beato 
Vido, Pictro Nani, and Costantino Zucholo, each 
armed a vessel at his own expense But what 
vol I S 
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would this scanty force have availed against the 
triumphant Doria? Such was the natural unpa- 
tience which the Signory felt to renew negotia- 
tions with Visconti, that a Truce for four 
months was signed in little more than 
sixty days after the battle of Sapienza, 
before it could be extended to a Peace, Venice, 
more than enough endangered by foreign arms, 
encountered still greater peril from domestic 
treason 

The Doge who now filled the throne had shewn 
great military skill as Commander at the siege of 
Zara , and, in some naval operations subsequently 
intrusted to lum, he was again distmguished by 
taking Capo d’Istria [11s family was one of the 
most noble and wealthy which the Republic 
boasted Two of his ancestors had worn the 
Ducal crown, and he himsclf bore the honomable 
title of Count di Valdemaimo in the Marches of 
Treviso Aficr a long and Jabonious life, chiefly 
spent m the field, when nearly in his eightieth 
year, lie still continued to serve his Country as a 
diplomatist | He had been employed in this capa- 
city at Genoa before the Battle of Caristo, and he 
was fillmg the lugh duties of Ambassador at 
Rome, whcn his elcction to the Chief Magistracy 
was announced to him Those who love to con- 
nect every more than ordinary event with a sign 
ficant prognostic, remarked, or remembered that 
his public entrance, on the 5th of October, was 
besct with evil omens So thick a mist (caligo, as 
the Venetians term their sea-fogs) overspread the 
Lagune, that it was found mpossible to navigate 
the Bucentaur from San Clemente, and the new 
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Doge, instead of appearing with the pomp fitted 
to his dignity, approached his Capitalina humble 
gondola Even the spot of Ins disembarkation 
‘was inauspicious, for, in consequence of the haze, 
his boatmen missed the Reva della Paglia, to 
which his course was directed, and landed at 
the Prazzetta, on the fatal scene of public exe- 
cutions, between the Two Columns Whether 
the proverb, ‘ Guardati dall antrecolunmio,’ ‘Be- 
ware how you get between the Pillars,’ eaisted 
before the time of Faliero, or arose in consequenc¢ 
of him, it may not be easy to decide , but Amclot 
dela Houssaye assures us that, from a recollection 
of lus melancholy fate, no sum of money would 
tempt a Venetian Nobleman to expose himself to 
the danger threatened by a committal of Ins per- 
son to this ill-omencd passage 

The name of Marinu Falicro 15 familia to 
English ears, but the reader who borrows his 
conception of the Doge of Venice from the mo- 
dern Drama in our language which purports to 
relate his story, will wander as far from Hustoric 
truth as from Nature and probability = The Chro- 
miclh of Sanuto, which the Poet has avowed to be 
his basis, presents no trace of that false, over-~ 
wrought, and unintelligible passion which, in the 
Tragedy, 1s palmed upon us for nice sensitiveness 
to injured honour We are told, indeed, that the 
angry old man had once so far mdulged his cho- 
leric humour as to fell to the ground a somewhat 
tardy Bishop durmg the celebration of a holy 
solemnity We hear of a fiery temper, accus- 
tomed to command, elated by success, and m 
which, on the confession of Petrarch, who was 

s 2 
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personally well-informed regarding it, valour pre- 
dommated over prudence These are the unsettled 
elements upon which the Tempter best loves to 
work, but the insanity and extravagance with 
which we must charge Faliero, if we suppose his 
attempt to overthrow the Government of which he 
was Chief, arose solely from an outrageous desire 
of revenge for a petty insult, are entirely gra- 
tuitous, and belong altogether to the Poet Mad- 
ness of another kind, however, that of Ambition, 
1s clearly ascribable to him, and, if we take this 
as our key, much of the obscurity attendant upon 
a catastrophe which has been imperfectly and 
madequately developed will be cleared away, we 
shall obtain a character little indeed awakening 
our sympathy, but yet not wholly at variance with 
our judgment, and although we may be astonished 
at, and recoil from the motives which prompted 
his crime, they will not be altogether of a class 
which sets our comprehension at defiance * 

No one can have traced our preceding course 
of History, without having remarked the gradual 
encroachments of the Oligarchy on the Ducal 
power At almost every new election, it was 
crippled and ,curtailed afresh of some remammg 
portion of authority, till the Clief Magistrate, to 
whom attached the heaviest odium of tyranny, 
was, at the same tame, m his own person, the 
victim whom that tyranny most grievously op- 
pressed During the interregnum which occurred 


* Lord Byron’s conception of Faliero’s character and motives 
appe irs to us to be mistiken, but what is to be said to the count 
Jess impertinences and ingraftments upon History which M dela 
Vigne has introduced into his French Play onthe same subject? 
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before the nommation of Faliero, new mroads had 
been made upon the few privileges still uncircum- 
scribed Additional shackles were imposed upon 
his communications with foreign States, by an 
increase of the numbers of that Council, without 
the presence of which he was forbidden to open 
despatches, or to receive Ambassadors, and the 
three Presidents of the XL were annexed to their 
Pnnce as spies Besides this, he was subjected 
to fresh control in the delivery of his votes, m the 
disposal of his property, and im the collection of 
his revenue Such unexpected mutilation of a 
power, already lowered far beneath that standard 
at which an ambitious or even a liberal spinit would 
estimate nominal sovereignty as worthy of accc pt- 
ance, must have embittered the very opening of 
Fahero’s reign Nor were the burdensome forms 
to which, m his administration, he was daily com- 
pelled to submit, calculated to increase his attach- 
ment to existing ordmances  Fettered by absurd 
ceremonies, a prisoncr 1n lis own Palace, thwarted, 
suspected, overruled, vigilantly watched, studiously 
degraded, a high-toned and imdependent tcmper 
must have felt such bonds to be gallmg—a proud 
and irritable one must have passionately longed to 
burst them * 


* This statement 1s plainly borne out by Marco Villani Havendo 
Panimo grande s contentava male, non parendogl potere fure a sua 
volonta come havrebberoluto strignendogl luloro anticaltgge di non 
potcre passare la deliberazione del Consigho a lue diputato par lo 
Comune E pero ha: eu preso sdegno contra a gente huomini che plu 
lo repugnavono presontuosamente (V 13)  Villam differs in many 
particulars from Sanuto He omits all mention both of Steno and 
Beltramo, and he attributes the failure of the Conspiracy entirely 
to the vacillation of the Doge P Justimani /lib iv p 85) concurs 
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To Fahero there was yet another source of dis- 
content In advanced life, he had married a 
young and lovely woman No breath of scandal 
tarnished her reputation *, but yet it 1s likely that 
he must have been keenly alive to the possibility 
of ridicule, that the dispanty of years must fre- 
quently have crossed his mind, as aflordmg room 
for suspicion in the breasts of other men, and 
that, however assured he might be of the safety of 
his own honour, he must have known there were 
many to whom such assurance might be wanting. 
Thus estimating his feelmgs, which are not here 
imagined for our purpose, but which, from the 
constitution of human nature, could not but exist, 
we shall have little difficulty m conceiving that 
the unimportant circumstance which we are about 
to rclate, though it can by no means be said to 
have been the cause of Falicro’s rashness, over 
threw, perhaps, the last remaming barrier by wluch 
his impatient fury was restrained 

The rest we shall borrow freely from Sanuto 
At a banquet which 1t was customary for the 
Doge to celebrate m lis Palace, after the Bull- 
hunt, on the Carnival Thursday, a squabble had 
arisen from some too pressing familiarity of- 
fered by one of the young gallants of the Court to 
lus mistress Michcle Steno, a gentleman of poor 
estate, was enamoured of a lady in attendance 
upon the Dogaressa, and, presuming upon her 


in our representation of Faliero’s ambition, and, :ndeed, represents 
the Doge as making the frst overture to Israello, uustead of re- 
Ceiving it from bim 

* Dogliom, v p 226, perhaps, appears to throw out imputations 
against her 
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favour, he was guilty of some freedom whieh led 
the Doge to order his exclusion This command 
appears to have been executed with more than 
necessary violence, and the youth, fired by the 
indignity which disgraced him m the eyes of his 
mistress, sought revenge by assailing Falicro m 
that poimt in which he conceived him to be most 
vulnerable He wrote on the Doge’s chair, in the 
Council Chamber, a few words reflecting upon the 
Dogaressa ‘Marmo Faliero, husband of the lovely 
wlte, he keeps, but others kisshcr*’ ‘The offence 
was traced to its author, it was pitiful and un- 
manly, yet it scarcely deserved heavicr punishment 
than that which the XL adjudged to it, namely, 
that Steno should be imprisoned for two months, 
and afterwards banished from the State for a year 
But, to the morbid and excited spirit of Falicro, 
the petty affront of this rash youth appemed 
heightened to a State-crime , and the lenicnt sen- 
tence with which his treason (for so he considered 
it) had been visjted, was an aggravation of cvery 
former indignity offered to the Chicf Magistrate 
by the Oligarchy which affected to control him 
Steno, he said, should have been ignomini- 
ously hanged, or at least condemned to perpctual 
exile 

On the day after the sentence, while the Doge was 
yet hot im mdignation, an event occurred which 
seems to have confirmed the Chronicler whose 
steps we are following, in Ins belict in the doctrme 
of Necessity ‘ Now it was fated,’ he tells us, 
‘that my Lord Duke Marino was to have lus head 


* *Varin Faher, dalla bellu mogle, altri la gode edeghlamantene’ 
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cut off And as it 1s necessary, when any effect 1s to 
be brought about, that the cause of that effect must 
happen, it theretore came to pass,’'—that Bertuccio 
Israello, Admiral of the Arsenal*, a person ap- 
ests of no less impetuous passions than the 

oge himself, and who 1s described as possessed 
also of egregious cunning, approached him to seek 
reparation for an outrage A Noble had disho- 
noured him by a blow, and it was vam to ask 
redress for this affront from any but the lighest 
ee in the State Fahero, brooding over 
ls OWN Imagined wrongs, disclaimed that title, and 
gladly seized occasion to descant on his personal 
insignificance ‘ What wouldst thou have me do 
for thee ” was his answer ‘ Think upon the shame- 
ful gibe which hath been written concerning me, 
and think on the manner in which they have pu- 
nished that ribald, Michele Steno, who wrote it, 
and see how the Council of XL respect our per- 
son!’ Upon tlus, the Admiral returned,—‘ My 
Lord Duke, 1f you would wish to make yourself a 
Prince, and cut all those cuckoldy gentlemen to 
pieces, [have the heart, if you do but help me, to 
make you Prince of all the State, and then you 
may punish them all’ Hearing this, the Duke 


* This Officcr was Clnef of the Artisans of the Arsenal, and come 
manded the Bucentaur, for the safety of which, even if an accl- 
dental storm should anse he was responsible with ns life He 
mounted guard at the Ducal Palace during an interregnum, and 
bore the red standard before the new Doge on his inaugur ition, for 
which service his perquisites were the Ducal Mantle, and the two 
silver basins from which the Doge scattered the regulated pittance 
which he was permittedto throw among the people —Amelot de la 
Houssaye, 79 
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said—‘ How can such a matter be brought about?’ 
and so they discoursed thereon 

Such is Sanuto’s brief narrative of the origin of 
this Conspiracy , and we have nothing more cer- 
tam to offer It 1s not easy to say whence he 
obtained his intelligence If such a conversation 
as that which he relates really did occur, 1t must 
have taken place without the presence of witnesses, 
and therefore could be disclosed only by one of 
the parties It 1s far more likely that the Chroni- 
cler 1s relating that which he supposed, than that 
which he knew, and, as it must be admitted that 
the mterview with the Admiral of the Arsenal oc- 
curred, and that, immediately after it, the Doge was 
found Imked with the darmg band of which that 
Officer was Chief, there 18 no violation of pro- 
bability in granting that some such conversation 
took place, and that the train was ignited by this 
collision of two angry spits Whether the plot 
was in any degree organized beforehand, or arose 
at the moment, it 1s manifestly 1mpossible for us 
to decide, without inforination which cannot now 
be obtained 

Bertucci Faliero, a nephew of the Doge, and 
Filippo Calendaro, a seaman of great repute, were 
summoned to conference immediately It was 
agreed to communicete the design to six other 
associates , and, during many nights successively, 
these Piebeian assassins arranged with the Doge, 
under the roof of his own Palace, the massacre of 
the entire Aristocracy, and the dissolution of the 
existing Government ‘ It was concerted that six- 
teen or seventeen leaders should be stationed in 
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various parts of the city, each bemg at the head of 
forty men, armed and prepared , but the followers 
were not to know their destination On the ap- 
pointed day, they were to make affrays amongst 
themselves here and there, 1n order that the Duke 
might have a pretence for tolling the bells of San 
Marco, which are never rung but by the order of 
the Duke* And, at the sound of the bells, these 
sixteen or seventeen, with their followers, were to 
come to San Marco, through the streets which 
open upon the Piazza, and when the Nobles and 
leading citizens should come to the Piazza to know 
the cause of the not, then the conspirators were to 
cut them m pieces, and this work being finished, 
my Lord Mario Faliero the Duke was to be pro- 
clamed Lord of Venicet Things having been 
thus settled, they agreed to fulfil their attempt on 
Wednesday, the 15th day of April, in the year 
13855 So covertly did they plot, that no one ever 
dreamed of their machmations ’ 

As a previous step, in order to arouse popular 
feeling against the Great Council, it was deter- 
mined to practise a singular stratagem Parties 
of the Conspirators paraded different quarters of the 
Capital m the dead of night, and having stopped 
at the windows of some Citizens of the middle and 
lower classes, and there msulted the women of the 
family by scandalous and unseemly propositions, 


* One of the pretexts for ringing this alarm was to have been, an 
announcement of the appearance of a Genoese Fleet off the La- 
gune 

+ Demum Falerius non Princeps amplius sed Dominus salutaretur 
P Justiniam, utsup p 86 
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they retired with rude bursts of laughter, calling 
each other loudly by the names of the principal 
Noblemen* 

Perhaps, the rapidity with which their design was 
framed, tended much to its concealment. Scarcely 
a little month had elapsed since its first pro- 
jection, and now the followmg day was to de- 
stroy the Constitution of Venice, to deluge her 
streets with Patrician blood, and to pluck up all 
her ancient stocks from their very roots, without a 
suspicion of the approaching calamity having 
glanced across the mtended victims  Enther the 
Council of X could not yet have attained its sub- 
sequent fearful and extraordinary ubiquity, or the 
Conspirators must have exhibited a prudence and 
self control rarely, if ever, paralleled by an equally 
large body of men, engaged im a simular attempt. 
To their mmor agents, their ultimate design had 
not been revealed , and, even in the end, the dis- 
covery arose not from treachery, nor from mcau- 
tion, but from ‘a compunctious visiting’ of one 
frained of stuft less stern than his associates, and 
who shrank from the murder of a benefactor The 
part played by Tresham in that yet more bloody 
Conspiracy, which the Papists, m after days, framed 
against the three Estates of England, was but a 
repetition of that now enacted m Venice by Bel- 
tiamo of Bergamot Beltramo had been brought 

* P Justinian, wt sep 

+ Such ippears to be the most received belief Sismondi has pre- 
ferred another which represents Bcltramo to have becn one of those 
persons from whom the particulars of the conspiracy had been con- 


cealed, but who had been persuaded to attend the musters his 
suspicions were excited, and these he stated to Lioni 
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up in a noble family, to which he was closely at- 
tached, that of Nicolo Liom, of San Stefano; 
and, anxious to preserve his patron’s life, he went 
to him on the evening before the rising, and in- 
treated him to remain at home on the morrow 
The singular nature of the request excited surprise, 
which was increased to suspicion by the ambiguous 
answers returned to farther nquiries which it sug- 
gested By degrees, every particular of the trea- 
son was revealed, and Lion: heard of the impend- 
ing danger with terror, and of the hands by which 
it was threatened, with astonishment and slowly- 
accorded belief Not a moment was to be lost, 
he secured Beltramo, therefore, and, having com- 
municated with a few friends, they resolved upon 
assembling the Heads of the different Magistracies, 
and immediately seizing such ringleaders as had 
been denounced These were taken, at their own 
houses, without resistance Precautions were 
adopted against any tumultuous gathermg of the 
mechanics of the Arsenal, and strict orders were 
issued to the keeper of the Campanile not on any 
account to toll the bells 

In the course to be pursued with the lesser 
malefactors, no difhculty was likely to arise the 
rack and the gibbet were their legal portion But 
for the Doge, the Law afforded no precedent , and, 
upon a crime which it had not entered into the 
mind of man to conceive, (as with that nation which, 
having never contemplated parnicide, had neglected 
to provide any punishment for it,) no Tribunal 
known to the Constitution was competent to pass 
judgment The Council of X demanded the as- 
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sistance of a Gzunta of twenty Nobles, who were 
to give advice, but not to ballot, and this Body 
having been constituted, ‘ they sent for my Lord 
Marino Fahero the Duke, and my Lord was then 
consorting im the Palace with people of great estate, 
gentlemen, and other good men, none of whom 
knew yet how the fact stood ’ 

The ringleaders were immediately hanged be- 
tween the Red Columns on the Prazzetta, some 
singly, some im couples, and the two Chiefs 
of them, Bertuccio Israello and Calendaro, with a 
cruel precaution not uncommon in Venice, weie 
previous gagged Nor was the process of the 

ighest delinquent long protracted He appears 
neither to have denied nor to have extenuated his 
guilt, and ‘ on Friday, the 16th day of Apmil, 
judgment was given in the Council of X , that my 
Lord Marino Faliero, the'Duke, should have his 
head cut off, and that the execution should be 
done on the landing-place of the stone staircase, 
The Giant’s Stairs, where the Doges take their 
oath when they first enter the Palace On the fol- 
lowmg day, the doors of the Palace bung shut, 
the Duke had his head cut off, about the hour of 
noon, and the cap of estate was taken fiom the 
Duke’s head, before he came down the staircase 
When the execution was over, it 1s said, that one 
of the Chiefs of the Council of X went to the 
columns of the Palace against the Piazza, and, 
displaying the bloody sword, exclaimed, ‘* Justice 
has fallen on the Traitor!” and, the gates bemg 
then opened, the populace cagerly rushed im to 
sec the Doge who had been executed’ 
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The body of Fahero was conveyed, by torch- 
hght, m a gondola, and unattended by the custo- 
mary ceremonies, to the Church of San Giovanni 
and San Paolo , in the outer wall of which a stone 
coffin 1s still mbedded, with an illegible mscrip- 
tion, which once presented the words, Hic jacet 
Marinus Feletro Dux His lands and goods 
were confiscated to the State, with the exception 
of two thousand ducats, of which he was permitted 
to dispose, and, yet further to transmit to posterity 
the memory of his enormous crime, his portrait 
was not admitted to range with those of his brother 
Doges in the Hall of the Great Council In the 
frame which it ought to occupy 1s suspended a 
black veil, mscribed with the words, Hic est locus 
Marini Feletro decamitat: pro criminibus 

The fate of Beltramo deserves a few words He 
was amply rewarded for Ins opportune discovery, 
by a pension of a thousand ducats in perpetuty, 
the grant of a private residence which had be- 
longed to Faliero, and inscription in the Golden 
Book Dissatisfied, however, with this lavish pay- 
ment for a very ambiguous virtue, he lost no occa- 
sion of taxing the Nobles with neglect of his ser- 
vices, and of uttermg loud calumnies against them, 
both secretly and in public The Government, 
wearied by his impo;tunities and ingratitude, at 
length deprived him of his appointments, and sen- 
tenced lum to ten years exile at Ragusa, but his 
restless and turbulent spirit soon prompted him to 
seek a spot less under the control of the Signory, 
in which he might vent his railmgs afresh, and 
with impunity Its probable that the long arm 
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of the Council of X arrested his design, for we 
are significantly mformed that he perished on his 
way to Pannonia 
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CHAPTER VII 
FROM AD 1355 TO AD 1373 


War with Louis of Hungary—Loss of Dalmatia—Bequest of Pe- 
trarch’s ] ibrary—Insurrection in Candia—Petrarch’s Account 
of the Festivities on its Suppression—Last Struggle of the Can- 
diotes—Intrigues of Francesco Vecchio da Carrara—Jnvasion of 
Padua—Submission of da Carrara—Revolution at Constanti- 
nople—Youth of Carlo Zeno—Acquisition of fenedos—Affray in 
Cy prus—Powerful League against Venice 


DOGES 


AD 
1355 rvur Grovannr GrapFniao 
1356 xix Giovanni Derirno 
1361 sx Lorenzo Ce1s1 

1365 sxr Marco Cornaro 
1367 axi ANDREA ConrARINI 


Giovanni GrapENnIGo succeeded to the blood- 
stained throne both huis reign and that of 

‘svg Giovanni Der Pino were passed m a cala- 

mitous war with Louis of Hungary, who 

still regarded Zara with a longing eye Seven 
revolts of that Colony had sufhciently evimeed 
her disaffection from Venice, and to her Hun- 
garian neighbours, on the other hand, she was 
attached by the stiong tics of similar language, 
manners, and origin = Louis allied himself with the 
Duke of Austria, with the Patriarch of Aquilcia, and 
with one whom gratitude tor the restoration of lus 
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family to power ought to have retained in the 
fnendship of the Republic, Francesco da Carrara 
(Francesco Vecchio, as he 1s termed, mm order to 
distinguish him from his ill-fated son), a descc ndant 
of Marsilio, and the present Lord of Padua Thus 
supported, he pressed a vigorous and successful war, 
both m the Trevisano and m Dalmatia, and, nm 
the end, he compelled Venice to the renouncement 
of all pretension to Sovereignty on the Eastern 
coast of the Adriatic 

To the rugn of Delpino are attributed the 
Sumptuary Laws which regulated the dress, 
table, and personal cxpenses of cach rank 
of Citizens, and the institution of the three 
Magistrates by whom they are supermtended 
One of the absurd restrictions which they mtro- 
duced regarded uniformity of dress among all 
classes The cloak of the nchest Noble, as well 
as that of the meanest artizan, if he could procure 
one, was to be made of Paduan cloth, and a heavy 
penalty was imposed upon the use of English, Spa- 
nish, or Dutch manufacture The younger Nobility 
evaded this law by the magnificence of their under 
vestments The cloak was made so as to ealubit 
these to advantage by falling open, and, on entermg 
their gondolas or their own houses, it was entirely 
thrownaside Then they appeared dressed 1n rich, 
flowered silks, edged with the costliest lace, and 
often witha doublet of gold or silver brocade About 
the time of Delpino also, that decree 1s supposed 
to have been passed, which forbids any Venetian 
Noble from embarking m commercial pursuits, a 
law not always rigidly observed at later periods 
Its direct tendency was to prevent the accumula- 
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tion of wealth in new hands, and thus to preserve 
the ascendancy of those famiuhes by whom power 
had already been attained 
The commencement of the reign of Lorenzo 
Cxxis1, who succeeded, was distinguished 
‘> by a magnificent bequest from Petrarch, 
of which the Venetians have proved them- 
selves but little worthy The Poet appears to 
have contemplated his visits to the Lagune with 
no ordmary satisfaction , and, mn order more sub- 
stantially to testify his grateful sense of the fre- 
dint hospitality of the Republic, he offered his 
brary asa legacy In 1362, while the Plague 
was 1aging at Padua, he had fixed his abode at 
Venice, which was free from infection , his books 
accompanied him, and, for their conveyance, he 
was obliged to retam a numerous and expensive 
stud of baggage-horses On the 4th of September, 
in that year, he wrote to the Senate, ‘ I wish, 
with the good will of our Saviour, and of the 
Evangelist himself, to make St Mark her of my 
Library ’ His chief stipulations were, that the 
books should neither be sold nor dispersed, and 
that a building should be provided im which they 
might be secure agamst fire and the weather The 
Great Council gladly accepted this hberal dona- 
tion, and addressed its thanks in terms of courtesy 
(perhaps not exaggerated, if we remember the 
times in which they were written) ‘ to a scholar 
unrivalled m Poetry, m Moral Philosophy, and in 
Theology’ A Palace, which belonged to the fa- 
mily of Molma, and, im later years, was converted 
into a monastery for the Nuns of St Sepulchre, 
was assigned as a residence for the Poet, and as 
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a depositary for his books Macedo, a Professor of 
Padua, who has descnbed the wonders of Venice 
most inflatedly, m what he terms a Sertes of Pie- 
tures designed by a Poetrcal and Historical pencil, 
speaks of Petrarch, on this occasion, as crossing 
the Lagune hike another Anion, and, by the me- 
lody of ns song, renewing Amphion’s muracle, 
and rousing the stones to create a Library This 
Collection, which formed the nucleus of the now 
inestimable Library of St Mark, though by no 
means extensive, still contained many treasures of 
no small price Among them are enumerated 
a MS of Homer, given to Petrarch by Nico- 
laus Sigeros, Ambassador of the Greek Em- 
peror, a beautiful copy of Sophocles, the en- 
tire Ihad and great part of the Odyssey trans- 
lated by Leontio Pilato, and copied im the hand- 
writing of Boccaccio, whom the translator had 
mstructed m Greek, an imperfect Quinctilan, 
and most of the Works of Cicero transcribed by 
Petrarch lumselt, who professed most unbounded 
admiration for the great Roman Philosopher * 

The Venetians, to their shame, grievously neg- 
lected the Poet’s gift When Tomasini requested 
permision to mspect the books, 1n the early part 
of the XVII™ Century, he was led to the roof of St 

Mark’s, where he found them, to use his own words, 
‘ partly reduced to dust, partly petrified’— dictu 
mirum 'tn sara mutatos +, and he adds a cata- 
logue of such as were afterwards rescued from 
destruction About a century after the establish- 
ment of this first Public Library m Venice, it was 

* Ginguem, Hist Liter d’ Italie, ch vil p 2 
+t Petrarcha Redswviwus, p 72 
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largely increased by the munnficence of Cardinal 
Bessarion, who, as Patriarch of Constantinople, 
possessed frequent opportunities of securing MSS. 
of great rarity , and afterwards by that of Professor 
Melchior Wieland, a native of Marienburg, who, out 
of gratitude for benefits conferred by the Republic, 
bequeathed it Ins Collection m 1389 It now 
contains about sixty thousand volumes, which, m 
1812, were transferred from the Procuratorie 
nuove to tlie splendid saloon in the Ducal Palace, 
no longer required for the assemblies of the Grand 
Council 

The private tastes of the Doge Celsi are noticed 
by an anonymous manuscript Chronicle *, and 
one of them was uncommon for a Venetian He 
was fond of inspecting the processes of the Mint, 
and he kept a large stud of horses in the Capital 
His accession occasioned a singular domestic 
jealousy His father, accustomed to the exercise 
of paternal authority, felt reluctant to acknow- 
ledge the elevation which lis son had attained 
above himself, and the churlish old man, unable 
to brook a superiority which he considered to be 
a violation of the course of Nature, im order to 
avoid uncovering himself in the presence of the 
Doge, adopted a habit of gomg always _bare- 
headed Lorenzo, actuated by a better feelmg, 
ingeniously devised a pretext which might at once 
relieve his father’s ridiculous scruple, and obtain 
for himself the honour due to his station He 
embroidered a Cross upon the Ducal cap, and the 
superstitious dotard no longer refused the cus- 
tomary mark of respect. ‘ It 1s not,’ he said, ‘ to 


* Bib d: San VWarco, xxi 
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you, my son, that I bow, but to the Cross Hav- 
ing given you life, it 18 not possible that I should 
be your inferior’ The conduct of the Doge was 
wise and affectionate , but how far more touching 
was the unextorted, filial prety which Roper has so 
simply and so beautifully recorded of Sir Thomas 
More, when filling the exalted post of Lord Chan- 
cellor ‘ Whensoever he passed through West- 
minster Hall to his place in the Chancery, by the 
Court of the King’s Bench, 1f his father (one of the 
Judges thereof) had been seated or he came, he 
would go into the same Court, and there, reverently 
kneeling down in the sight of them all, duly ask 
his father’s blessmg, and if it fortuned that his 
father and he, at pleadings, in Lincoln’s Inn, met 
together (as they sometimes did), notwithstanding 
his high office, he would offer in argument the 
pre-eminence to his father, though he, for his 
office sake, would refuse to take it’ 

The cession of Dalmatia had naturally 1m- 
pressed the other Colonies of Venice with a con- 
viction of her fecbleness , and the Candotes, al- 
ways chafing under her yoke, once again endea- 
voured to throw it off This insurrection was not 
planned and conducted, as in former instances, by 
the discontented natives it was now a revolt of 
the whole Venetian population of the Island Of 
the original settlers, many were branches of the 
most illustrious families of the mother-country, 
who painfully felt their hopeless exclusion from all 
share in the Government, and their imitation was 
heightened by an idle and unseasonable sarcasm 
One of their demands had been, that they might 
be permitted to depute twenty Sages to the Great 
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Council, as thew representatives and guardians 
of their mterests, and this not unreasonable 
proposition had been met by the Governor to 
whom it was submitted, by the bitter mquiry, ‘ Are 
there any Sages among you?’ A tax levied for the 
reparation of their port afforded a pretext for ree 
sistance, and the Islanders rose almost to a man, 
they seized the arsenals and public stores, secured 
the person of the Governor, threw open the gaols, 
and armed the prisoners, and, in order more 
effectually to sever all ties which might bind 
them to Venice, with a headlong fury they 
abandoned their national profession of Faith, 
and embraced the doctrine of the Greek Church. 
St. Mark at the same time was degraded 
from his tutelary pre-emimence, and replaced 
by a far less distinguished patron, St. Titus 
Whether from weakness, or from a wish to 
prevent effusion of blood, the Republic adopted a 
course little likely to avail with a refractory 
Colony, already in aims She sought to negotiate ; 
but the envoys were not permitted to land, and 
they were sent back with an msulting message to 
the Signory. A second embassy was allowed to 
disembark , but 1t was only that it might wit- 
ness the fierce enthusiasm of the populace and 
their detestation of the Venetian name At length, 
after much delay and many precautions, a fleet 
of thirty-three galleys was equipped , and six thou- 
sand men, embarked in them, were intrusted to the 
command of Luchmo dal Verme, a Veronese. 
The Genoese had refused their assistance to the 
insurgents and, after all the bold demonstrations 
of resistance which the Candiotes had exhibited, 
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this inconsiderable armament was sufficient to re- 
duce the Island of one hundred cities, in the 
short term of three days The scaffold re- fy 
ceived its customary tribute after an unsuc- 
cessful revolt , andthe tnumph was celebrated at 
Venice with unusual festivity, of which Petrarch, 
in one of his Letters, has afforded the followmg 
very minute and picturesque narrative 

It was on the 4th of June, that the Poet, in 
company with the Archbishop of Patra, was en- 
yoying a delicious prospect of the sea from his 
windows, and cheating a summer evening with 
familiar talk, when the conversation was interrupted 
by the appearance of a galley, in the offing, fanci- 
fully dressed out with green boughs This unusual 
decoration, the rapid motion of the oars, the joy- 
ful shouts of the mariners, the garlands which 
they had twimed round their caps, the streamers 
wiuch floated from their masts, all betokened the 
arrival of some pleasing intelligence A signal 
was given trom the beacon-tower of the port, and 
the whole population of the city flocked to the 
water’s edge, breathless with curiosity, to ascertain 
the news Abs the bark came nearer shore, some 
flags of the enemy were seen hanging from her 
stern , and all doubt was then removed that she 
was the messenger of victory What, however, 
was the general surprise and joy, when it was an- 
nounced that the rebels were not only worsted but 
conquered, that Candia was subdued, and that the 
war was at an end! The Doge, with his Court 
and Prelates and the whole attendant crowd of 
Citizens, immediately repaired to St Mark’s, and 
offered up a solemn service of Thanksgiviag The 
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Festivals which succeeded lasted for many days, 
and they were closed by a Tournament and a mag- 
nificent equestrian parade, for which Petrarch 18 

unable to find an adequate Latm name 
In this last spectacle, a troop of four and twenty 
noble Venetian youths, headed by a Ferrarese, 
splendidly arrayed, and mounted on horses gor- 
geously caparisoned, started singly, but in quick 
succession, from a barrier in the Prazza di San 
Marco, and, coursing round to a goal, unmterrupt- 
edly renewed the same circle, brandishing lances 
from which silken ribands fluttered to the wmd. 
The Doge, with his brilliant tram, sat m the 
Marble Gallery over St Mark’s Porch, by the 
well-known Horses, whence the evening sun was 
shaded by richly embroidered canopies On his 
right hand sat Petrarch himsclf, whose love of plea- 
sure was satisfied by two days’ attcndance on the 
protiacted festivity The splendour of the scene 
was heightened by the presence of several English 
Barons, some of thein of the Royal blood, who at 
that time were in Venice, so far as we can under- 
stand Petrarch’s obscure statement, engaged in 
some maritime negotiation*, though one of the 
Chroniclers assures us that they had no other ob- 
ject than a laudable desire of seemg the World + 
In the Court below, not a grain of sand could have 
fallen to the pavement, so dense was the throng 
A wooden scaffolding, raised for the occasion, on 
the right of the Piazza, contained a bnght store of 
beauty , the forty noblest Dames of Venice, glit- 
* Petrarch’s words are, Britones quisesetnterem laborar: (labor?) 


a@quoreo vegetabant 
* Morosini, xiii p 288 
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tering with costly jewels In the Horse course, 
honour was the sole prize, but, for the Tournament, 
mn which danger was to be encountered, more sub- 
stantial rewards were proposed For the most 
successful champion, a crown of solid gold, chased 
with precious stones, for the second, a silver belt, 
of choice workmanship The King of Cyprus, 
who happened to be returnmg to his dommuions 
from France, condescended to bicak a lance with 
the son of the victorious General, Luchino dal 
Verme , but the chief honour of the three days’ 
jousts was borne away, as was to be wished, by a 
native Venetian, though the flower of all the naigh- 
bouring Provinces had been mvited to partake m 
these teats of arms * 

The followmg year beheld the last fruitless 
struggle of the Candiotcs for their liberty , 
and, although it occurred in a diferent — 3,2 
reign, we shiall briefly notice it here, m or- 
der that we may prcserve the thrcad of our narra- 
tive unbrokcn = =The msurgcuts, recovercd from 
their late disasters, were headed by three brothers 
of the family of Calenge , and they protracted, dur- 
ing more than twelve monthis, a desultory, tedious, 
and destructive war of posts, by distributing their 
followers in straggling partics throughout the 
Island, instead of taking the field m a single Body 
They were at length hunted down, and so 
bloody was the revenge of the Venetians, #0 
that neither sex nor age was spared, 1f con- 


* Senda, iv 2. Mr Rogers, following almost the very letter 
of Petrarch’s narrative, has transferred it, with no common happi- 
ness, into very elegant verse (Jialy, St Mark’s Place) Itis need- 
less to cite the passage at length frum a Poem which 18 in every 
body’s memory 
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taminated by the unhappy name of Calenge. 
‘ Candia, says one of the Provved:tori, in his Re- 
port to the Government which employed him, ‘ 1s 
yours for ever, another rebellion is impossible, 
terrible examples have swept away the ringleaders; 
the fortresses which gave them asylums, the 
cities of Lasitha and Anapolis, every building 
which might afford a stronghold, has been razed 
to the ground The inhabitants have been trans- 
rted to other districts, the surroundmg neigh- 
teaeol has been converted into a desert, and, 
henceforward, no one, on pain of death, will be 
permitted to cultivate, or even to approach it’ 
When Anprea Contarini was named to the 
Dogeship, and was about to commence a 
reign more memorable than any other inthe 
Annals of Venice, 1t was not without manti- 
fest reluctance that he submitted to the choice of 
the Electors So sincerely, mdeed, did he wish to 
escape the fetters of nominal sovereignty, that he 
withdrew to Padua, nor did he return for mves- 
titure, till the Senate threatened confiscation and 
other punishments of rebellion, 1f he should con- 
tinue disobedient to their wishes The Correitor: 
had already passed a Law during the interregnum, 
by which such a refusal was forbidden, without 
the previous assent of the Counsellors of the Doge- 
elect, and, even if this were obtained, 1t was after= 
wards necessary that their decision should be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the Grand Council Con- 
tarin!, unable to oppose these statutes, was at 
length compelled to exchange the honourable re- 
ag of private life for the splendid slavery of the 
enetian throne It 1s said that his reluctance 
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arose m great measure from the remembrance of 
a prediction which had been made to him, some 
years before, by a Dervise m Syna, m which he 
was forewarned that heavy calamities would be- 
fall his Country, 1f ever he accepted her Sove- 
reignty. But there is little occasion to mvent 
supernatural causes for conduct which may be 
readily explained on very obvious motives Fresh 
restraints had been recently imposed upon the 
Doge, and the petty regulations framed for his 
household, and for the control even of his per- 
sonal habits, must, mm themselves, have sufficed to 
revolt a generous spint As if the Senate distrusted 
the honesty of their Sovereign m money transac- 
tions, the Avvogadori were instructed to watch that 
the Bills of the Ducal Establishment were dis- 
charged monthly , and, if there should be any arrear 
in them, they were to keep back from the Reve- 
nue enough for their payment No repair could 
be undertaken in the Palace at the public cost, 
without the consent of two-thirds of the Grand 
Council, and a sumptuary regulation fixed the 
sum allotted for the entertamment of strangers of 
note on a scale of very mean economy Neither 
the Doge nor any of his family was permitted to 
receive any present, or to hold any fief, estate, or 
mmovable property without the narrow limits of 
the Dogado *, and those who already possessed 
such, were compelled to sell 1t Lastly,—it 1s 
with shame and astonrshment that we write it,— 
an especial provision was made, that the Doge 

* The Dogado comprised no more than the city of Venice, the 


Isles of Malamocco, Chiozza and Brondolo, and the narrow slip 
of coast between the mouths of the Adige and the Musone 
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should furnish himself with not less than one robe 
of cloth of gold, within six months after his Elec- 
tion The prymg insolence of this tyranny over 
the individual, was felt, perhaps, more acutely than 
even the additional political bondage by which it 
was thought fitting to dimmish his shadow of 
authority, when it was enacted that, in the Councils, 
the opmion of the Doge must always coincide 
with that of the Avvogador:, because, by the 
very nature of their posts, those Officers, 1t was 
said, were bound to vote for the mterests of the 
Republic 
The new reign was early involved in trouble 
Francesco da Carrara had never forgiven an 
invasion of lus territory, which, durmg the 
late Hungarian war, he had provoked by faith- 
Jessness and ingratitude By continued petty 
encroachments on the frontiers of the Repub- 
lic, lie roused angry remonstrances, and, 
432) but for the mediation of the King of 
Hungary, he would have been agam 
mvolved m war A ‘Truce for two years was 
concluded, and this period was treacherously 
employed by Carrara in establishing a secret in- 
fluence in the very heart of the Venetian Coun- 
eis Through the artifices of Bartolomeo, a 
Monk of St Jerome, he won over to his views 
some of the lughest Officers of the Government , 
and two Presidents of the XL, an Avvogadore, 
and a Privy Councillor of the Doge, basely sold 
themselves to betray the secrets of their Country. 
His partial success encouraged Carrara in designs 
of yet blacker character, and, although it 18 not 
possible to speak with accuracy of the extent of the 
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Conspiracy which he organized, there can be little 
doubt that the lives of the chief Venetian Nobles 
were, 1n the first instance, to be sacrificed For 
this purpose, troops of Bravos, wretches too well 
known in Italian History, were introduced, from 
time to time, into the City They were chiefly 
distributed m the Quarter adjommg St Mark’s, 
and their meetings were held mm an obscure house, 
kept by a woman named Gobba, whose son was 
employed in making the assassins familiarly ac- 
quaimted with the persons of their mtended vic- 
tims The vigilance of the Council of X detected 
this atrocious union The woman Gobba claimed 
merit for revelations which she was unable to 
avoid, and her life was spared on the condition of 
ten years’ imprisonment  lIler son and some 
“Venetians of mean condition were hanged The 
snmor Conspirators, after confession had been 
wrung from them by torture, were dragged through 
the streets and torn asunder by wild horses The 
Monk Bartolomeo and two of the Nobles whom 
he had seduced were condemned to secret cxe- 
cution in their dungeons , and the milder sentence 
of the two other Patricians, who were less guilty, 
or more powerful, was a year’s imprisonment and 
perpetual exclusion from the Councils A crime 
of yet more hemvuus nature than that of limited 
assassination, was charged upon Carrara and his 
agents It was said that he intended to poison 
the reservoirs from which Venice derives her 
supplies of water, and thus to mvolve the whole 
City m destruction at a single blow Whatever 
might be the foundation for this report, 1t was well 
calculated to sustaim popular hatred against Car- 
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rara, and the Signory encouraged the belief by 
placing sentmels over the public Cistems The 
open punishment of the chief offender himself 
was, at the moment, beyond the power of Venice , 
but there 1s too much reason to believe that she 
did not scruple to retort his own weapons of trea- 
chery Francesco da Carrara had many enemtes , 
and among them, few more bitter than his brother 
Marsilio The latter was mvited to Venice, and 
a wide extent of charity 1s required if we would be-~ 
lieve that the Signory was unacquainted with a 
design which he there unsuccesstully meditated 
against the hfe of Francesco 

But the year was not permitted to close without 
an invasion of the Paduan territories, where the 
King of Hungary succoured his ally, and fortune 
at first srmled upon his arms The Venetians 
redoubled their efforts, routed the confe- 
derates 1n a second battle, and took their 
General prisoner The Hungarians re- 
treated, and their desertion compelled the Lord 
of Padua to accept terms which the victors im- 
posed upon him, and which sufficiently evinced 
that their resentment was undiminished The 
boundary-line of the two States was to be adjusted 
by a Commission framed entirely of Venetians 
Carrara was to pay, by instalments, 230,000 ducats 
to the public coffers, and 300 ducats annually to 
the Treasury of St Mark, he was to demolish all 
his forts, to surrender certain towns as hostages, 
to permit an entirely free trade to Venetian mer- 
chants within his territories, to draw his whole 
supply of salt from the works of Chiozza, and last, 
and most galling of all, im his own person or that 
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of his son, to proffer an oath of fidelity, and to 
solicit pardon, on his knees*, from the Republic 
This humilatmg condition was fulfilled, as may 
be supposed, by his representative, and the aid of 
Petrarch was required for the composition and 
the delivery of a speech which it was thought ne- 
cessary should accompany the ceremony On the 
first day on which an audience was granted for the 
purpose, the Poet’s memory failed him, and, un- 
able to recollect that which he had written, he was 
obliged to request another sitting of the Council 
for his reception It was pranted on the followmg 
morning, and his speech was then much applauded, 
but it has never been printed 

Little sagacity 1s needed to determme that a 
Peace so uncqual, carried m its bosom the seeds 
of early war The depression of Venice became 
necessary to Carrara, not less for the restoration 
of his dimmuished power, than for the satisfaction 
of his myured pride and _ no artifice was wanting, 
no intrigue was spared, to excite and to combine 
an overwhelming League which should secure his 
revenge He first succeeded mm instigating 
the Duke of Austria once again to renew 4, 
hostilities , but this dispute was speedily 
adjusted by the surrender of the towns to which 
Leopold asserted a claim , for the Signory already 
descried the far more heavy tempest which was 
gathermg im the horizon, and hastened to free 
themselves from an enemy whom it was still in 
their power to conciliate 

On this occasion they received good service 

* Gataro, Ist Pudovana, apud Muratori, xvii 196 
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from the Count di Collalto, one of the most pow- 
erful Lords of the Trevisano He warned them 
of the preparations of Leopold, of which they 
were wholly unsuspicious , and his fidelity was the 
more remarkable, because, on a former occasion, 
he had appeared in arms against the Republic 
When Louis of Hungary unsuccessfully besieged 
Treviso, Collalto had served under him with great 
distinction, and it 1s to the sagacity of that Prince 
that the Count’s subsequent line of Politics may 
be referred ‘Ihave an esteem for you, Collalto,’ 
said the King one day to him after his retreat to 
Buda, ‘ remember the advice which Iam gomg to 
offer Never be guilty of the folly of quarrelling 
with neighbours who are more powerful than 
yourself, under the hope of being assisted by a 
distant ally It is quite as dangerous as having 
your house on fire while water 1s out of reach’ 
The Count perceived the wisdom of the aphorism, 
and, from that hour, attached himself firmly to 
Venice 

A petty war which occupied part of the years 
1376 and 1377, would not deserve mention here, 
but that 1t 1s remarkable for the first use of 
cannon in Italy They were employed by the 
Venetians m an attack upon Guero, and the 
Chronicler of Treviso has described them with 
no small tokens of astonishment ‘ These,’ says 
Redusio, ‘ are huge, 1ron weapons, bored through- 
out their whole length, and having large mouths 
Within them 1s placed a round stone, upon a 
powder composed of sulphur, charcoal, and salt- 
petre Thus powder is ignited at a hole, and the 
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stone 1s discharged with such violence, that no 
wall can resist 1t You would believe that God 
was thundermg’ 

While the resentment cherished by Carrara was 
seching instruments for its gratification in Italy, 
a dispute in a far distant quarter was preparing for 
him a more powerful ally than he had as yet con- 
templated It awakened a fourth struggle between 
Venice and Genoa, more bloody than any m 
which they had been engaged heretofore, and, in 
its course, leading each Republic to the extreme 
verge of destruction In order to obtam a clear 
view of the origi of this War, we must briefly 
revert to some earlier transactions , premising that 
the Genoese, after three years’ caperience of the 
Government of Visconti, had expelled his Lieute- 
tant, and, by another revolution, in 1356, had again 
established their former Ducal administration 

The mcreasig power of the Turks was already 
beginning to menace that conqucst of the Greek 
Empire which, ere the lapse of many years, was 
to be entirely effected, and, in 1369, the Palwo- 
logus (Calojohannes V ) who held its uncertain 
sceptre, traversed Europe to solicit aid against 
the Infidels by whom he was beset Urban V 
accepted with distmguished favour the 1cnuncia- 
tion of the errors of the Eastern Church which 
this weak Prince offered at his feet The Holy 
Father was prodigal of Bulls, and when the 
Emperor held the bridle of his mule, he furnished 
hun with letters missive to every Power in Chiis- 
tendom But the season of Crusades was past, 
fiom each Court which Calojohannes visited, he 
encountered cold refusals , and, at Venice, to 
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which he had always shown especial favour, he 
did little more than raise, with difficulty, a suffi- 
cient loan to defray the expenses of his homeward 
voyage At the moment of his embarkation, a 
question arose about sureties the Emperor had 
not any to offer, and it was intimated to him by 
the Signory, that without these, or the repay- 
ment of his debt, he could not be permitted to 
depart The degraded Prince applied to his cldest 
son, Andronicus, to relieve him from this shameful 
embarrassment, but he was refused, and, unless 
he had been assisted by the filial prety of his 
younger son, Manuel, he must have been detained 
by his creditors Hopeless of aid from the Chris- 
tian Sovereigns, the unhappy Monarch, on his 
return to Constantinople, became the tributary and 
the vassal of the I* Amurath, and, sunk m volup- 
tuousness, he endeavoured to forget his dishonour 
He was aroused from tlus slumber by a dangerous 
conspiracy At Adrianople, which, wrested from 
his crown, had become the Capital of the Oth- 
mans, Andronicus had formed an intimate con- 
nex1on with Sauzes, the son of Amurath Both 
of these young Princes regarded with hke mmpa- 
tience the barrier mterposed between themselves 
and the throne, of which they coveted ummediate 
possession , and, in the death of their fathers, they 
saw the surest step to power The conspiracy was 
discovered and suppressed by Amurath, who, 
having deprived his own son of sight, or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, having beheaded hm *, 


* Caresino, the continuator of Andrea Dandolo’s Chronicle, (ap 
Muratori, xu 444) represents Amurath as adopting thc milder 
punishment, and he is followed by Gibbon and Daru Phranza 
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dismissed Andronicus 1n chains to his father, with 
a warning that he should estimate the fidelity of 
the Greek Emperor according to the measure of 
the punishment which he inflicted Calojohanncs, 
no less cruel than cowardly, exceeded the Barba- 
rian m severity, and ordered the blinding, not only 
of Andronicus, but also of his son, a child of five 
years old The executioners, from mercy or 
Incapacity, performed their hornd task but in- 
effectually , and the boiling vinegar which they 
applied, destroyed only one eye m Andronicus, 
and left his son with a distorted and imperfect 
vision in both = Durmg two years’ imprisonment, 
the captive Prince intrigued with the Genoese of 
Pera, whom the reigning Emperor had never fa- 
voured By their assistance, an escape was 
fanncd and executed the persons of Calojo- 
bac and his other sons were secured, and the 
conflicting parties, exchanging fortunes, were 
transferred, the one from Is Palace to the dun- 
geon recently occupied by his son, the other, fiom 
that dungeon to his father’s throne The 
price stipulated by the Genoese for this 4.) 
service, was the cession of Tenedos, an ~— 
island important to their commerce, as it com- 
manded the mouth of the Dardanelles But the na- 
tives, as wcll as the Governor of that islund, weie 
attached to the dethroned Emperor, and, refusmg 
to acknowledge the usurpers, they closed their 
ports agaist the galleys despatched by the Ge- 
nocse to take possession This mtended change 
of masters in Tenedos, and tlie entire control 


(i 16) asserts the reverse We fear the Byzantine is most likcly 
to be correct of the two, and so he has been held by Sismondi 
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which Genoa now exercised over the throne of 
Constantinople, were matters of high import to 
Venice , but the hostile measures which, there can 
be hittle doubt, she would, sooner or later, have 
adopted, n order to dispute the virtual mastery of 
the East, were much accelerated by the romantic 
daring of an mdividual citizen 

Few families existed in the Lagune more an- 
cient or more illustrious than that of Zeno Carlo, 
destined so much to increase the celebrity of his 
House, was the son of Pietro Zeno, who, among 
other public charges, had held the Government of 
Padua, and of Agnes, sprung from the equally 
noble stock of Dandolo The patronage of Cle- 
ment VI had decided the course of life in which 
the young Zeno was to be engaged, and that 
Pontiff, after charging himself with his education, 
when he had been left an orphan, im early years, by 
the death of his father m an expedition against 
Smyrna, bestowed upon Jum a rich benefice at 
Patras The long series of hazards to which 
Carlo Zeno was exposed, commenced even with 
his youth During lus preparatory studies at 
Padua, he was attacked by a robber, plundered, 
and left for dead, and his pursuits, on his reco- 
very, appear to have been but little adaptcd to the 
grave habits of a future Ecclesiastic Stripped of 
all that he possessed at the gaming-table, he con- 
verted his boohs mto money, abandoned the Uni- 
versity, and, joming some of the roving bands 
which at that time formed the Italian anmies, he 
served with them during the next five years His 
reappearance at Venice surprised his friends, who 
believed him to be long since dead, nor 18 It 
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likely that their astonishment was decreased when 
they found that the Condottrere had returned in 
order to take possession of his benefice On lis 
arrival at Patras, however, it was in his Military 
rather than his Ecclesiastical character that he was 
to be first distinguished , for, the town being at- 
tacked by the Turks, Zeno placed himself at the 
head of the garrison, conducted-them to a sortie, 
repulsed the besiegers, and was carried from the 
ditch so grievously wounded, that he would have 
been buried, but for an opportune show of famt 
sions of life, while lis comrades were preparmg 
for his interment Even when his scars were 
healed, 1t was not im the fates that he should 
become a Canon, for a ducl postponed hus ordi- 
nation, and, soon afterwards, he mterposed a yet 
farther barrier to a spiritual life by marrying a 
beautiful Greek He then engaged im the service 
of the Kmg of Cyprus, by whom lhe was em- 
ployed 1n numeious missions of importance, 
which extended his travels into France, Germany, 
and England On the death of his first wife, he 
maried a daughter of the noble House of Jus- 
tinianl, and, employmg himself in commerce, he 
made frequent voyages to the Levant and Black 
Sea Atthe moment of which we are now speak- 
ing, he was engaged on some private affans in 
Constantmople 

The turbulent youth and wild adventures, the 
careless demeanour and undaunted bravery of 
Carlo Zeno, had acquired for him great notoriety, 
and seemed to point lum out as a fitting agent in 
any desperate enterprise Between the dethroned 
Emperor and the wife of his gaoler a tender bond 
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had at one time existed, and the remembrance, 
perhaps the renewal of her former favour easily 
gained this woman to the mterests of the captive 
Calojohannes was well acquamted with Zeno, from 
his frequent visits to Constantinople, and he now 
employed his mistiess to open a communication 
with his former fnend Lyttle else than the mere 
peril of the attempt was necded to excite Zeno to 
undertake it, and he ardently coveted the glory 
of avenging an injured parent upon an unnatural 
cluld, of restormg an 1mprisoned Emperor to his 
throne, and, at the same time, of rendermg an 
important service to his own Country = Eight 
hundred resolute men were secretly prepared to 
obey his summons, and, with this petty band, he 
doubtcd not to surprise, to overawe, and to guide 
the timid, luxurious, and fickle population of Con- 
stantinople 

The towcrof Amena, mn which Caloyohanncs was 
confined, overlooked the sea, and a boat and a 
rope-ladder, one night, conveyed Zeno to the 
chamber of the illustrious prisoner But when 
he urged the imprisoned Empcror to descend, 
overcome either by fear, or, as he pleaded, by 
parental affection, Calojohannes refused to Icave 
behid him two sons who shared luis captivity m 
other cells, and whose lives, on the discovery of 
his escape, would probably be sacrificed to the 
vengeance of their savage brother ‘ These tears 
and rcflections,’ answered Zeno, ‘ are now too 
late I quit you, and you must choose your own 
course without the loss of a moment, but, 1f you 
do not follow, count no more on my assistance’ 
His cntreaties were unavailing , and, hastily lettmg 
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himself down again from the window, he reached 
his comrades in sufficient time to disband them 
without discovery 

The Emperor contmued to languish in confine- 
ment till impatience triumphed over his fears Ile 
renewed his intercourse with Carlo Zeno, and, 
in order yct further to stimulate a fresh attempt, 
he transmitted to him an official grant of the 
Sovereignty of Tenedos in favour of Venice, bear- 
ing the impress of the Imperial signature Zeno, 
overjoyed at this unlooked-for bounty of fortune, 
returncd a prompt acceptance of the undertaking 
His answer was itrusted to the former mcs- 
senger, and, unhappily, bemg lost by her on its 
road, fill into the hands of Andronicus, who ob- 
tained futher confessions from the muserable 
woman by tortme Zcno, more fortunate, received 
timely forewarnmg of the discovery of Ins plot, 
and, throwing himself into a boat, gained a 
Venetian gquadron then convoymg some mer- 
chantmen through the Propontis, under the com- 
mand of his father-in-law, Justmian 

If the Admiral was surprised at the hurricd 
apparition of Zeno, how much more so was he 
on hearing the cause of his flight, and on readmg 
the rmportant document which he bore with him 
Its validity, as grantcd by a prisoner, was of little 
moment, provided obediencc could be secured to 
it in Tcnedos, and the well-known disposition of 
the Governor rendercd such an event lughly pro- 
bable Zcno and Justinian set sail with ten galleys 
to that Island, were received with open arms, and 
raised the banncr of St Mark on its shores 

There liad not becn time, even it Justinian and 
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his son m-law had been so inclined, to commu- 
nicate their intentions to the Senate, and the deed 
having been now done on their own responsibility, 
it remained to secure the ratification of it from 
their Government For that purpose, leaving a 
strong garrison behind them, they proceeded to 
Venice, and, by representing that the grant must 
be considered binding, because conferred by him 
who was the legitimate Emperor , that such an ag- 
gression was not wanting to excite the enmity of 
Andronicus, who had always shown hostile dis- 
positions , and that, even if it did so, his weakness 
rendered him an inconsiderable foc , above all, by 
displaying the vast commercial importance of 
Teuedos, and that if it did not belong to Venice, 
it would assuredly fall into the hands of Genoa, 
they calmed the fears and roused the ambition of 
the Council, which at first had viewed the trans-~ 
action with dismay Peisuaded, however, by the 
arguments now offered to them, they despatched 
reinforcements to the garrison of Tenedos, and 
gave the command of them, as he richly merited, 
to Carlo Zeno himself Antonio Veniero eme- 
baiked with him as a colleague 

The consequences which had been foreseen by 
the Venetian Government were, in part, realized 
Andronicus viewcd this seizure of a dependency 
of the Empire with heavy indignation, and the 
Gcnoese, mortified both by their own loss and by 
the better fortune of their rival, eagerly stimulated 
him to revenge All Venetians withm the Inn- 
perial territories were arrested, and their property 
sequestered The Genocse provided two and 
twenty galleys, and the Emperor embarked an 
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army, assumed its command in person, and 
set sail for Tenedos in November 1377 a p 
Veniero undertook the defence of the cita- 9 187 
del, and the outworks were mtrusted to Zeno, 
with three hundred infantry and a few companies 
of archers In two attacks, on two succeeding 
days, in each of which he was wounded—on the 
latter thrice, and severely—Zeno repulsed the 
Greeks with great carnage, for the fury of his 
soldiers was roused to the uttermost when they 
beheld their General fall senscless and exhausted 
from loss of blood Andronicus, perceiving that 
his efforts were vain, hastened back to Constanti- 
nople, leaving to the Venetians the nght of con- 
quest in addition to that of cession His return 
was marked with yet greater misfortune Calo- 
johannes, by the aid of some Venetians who 
bribed his guards, escaped from prison, and, 
taking refuge at the Court of Amurath, secured 
his aid by the surrender of Pluladelphia, the sole 
city remaming to the Emperor without the Bos- 
phorus Andronicus, unable to resist the demands 
of the powerful Sultan, restored the throne to his 
Father, who immediately rewarded Manucl, his 
second and more faithful son, by calling him to 
a participation of the Imperial authority 

Another cause of irritation between Genoa and 
Venice, had arisen in a different quarter of the 
East On the assassination of Pietro Lusig- 
nano by his brothers, the throne of Cyprus 4 
had passed to his son, another Pietro It 
was customary that the Kings of Cyprus should 
be crowned twice—once at Nicosia as Sovercigns 
of the Island, and again at Famagosta, the port 
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from which the Crusaders had embarked, under 
their empty title of Kings of Jerusalem During 
the latter celebration, a dispute concerning pre- 
cedence occurred between the Genoese and Vene- 
tian Consuls, and the anger of the former was 
inflamed by the decision of the Cypriote authori- 
ties in favour of their rivals The contest was 
renewed at the Royal Banquet which succeeded , 
and that solemnity was converted into another 
Feast of the Centaurs and the Lapitha, by the fury 
of the opponents The Genoese, not content with 
launching the massive goblets which decorated 
the board at their adversaries, had recourse to 
daggers, which they wore concealed beneath their 
cloaks This proof of aforethought violence was 
considered by the Cypriotes not only as a breach 
of the respect due to the hospitality of the Palace, 
but also as mtimating a design upon the Royal 
person Without further investigation, the offen- 
ders were put to death by summary process, and 
the Cypriote population, fired by the belief of 
treason against their Prince, rose in a_ body 
throughout the island, pillaged the Genoese, and 
so bloodily pursued them, that but one mutilated 
individual escaped with life to convey the heavy 
tidings of this massacre to his countrymen 
The Genoese, mdignant at this violence, speedily 
despatched an aimament to revenge it, 
‘37x and Damiano Catami took possession of 
Nicosia and Paphos m the summer of 
1373 Forty thousand men were embarked soon 
after, under the brother of the Doge, for the siege 
of Famagosta That city resisted but seven days, 
when, by its surrender, the King, lis Uncles, and 
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all the chief authorities fell to the power of the 
mvaders, and the submission of the whole Island 
rapidly followed The conquerors are described, 
according as the writers of the times espoused their 
cause, or that of Venice, to have exhibited very 
unusual moderation, or to have borne themselves 
with great harshness If the outrage which they 
had endured be called to mind, it 1s probable that 
the first of these representations 1s most correct 
for only three lives were sacrificed on the scaffold 
in retaliation for the popular massacre , and though 
hostages and a tribute were demanded, Lusignano 
was still allowed to retain the Kingdom which he 
had justly forfeited 

\ct, even if the ticatment were really Jement, 
enough cause of offence remained to the Cypriotes, 
and it can be no matter of surprise that Lusignano 
gladly learned the dispute concernmg Tenedos, 
and hastened to propose a secret alliance with the 
Venetians against Genoa Two Princes of Italy 
weie induced to form a lke engagement, the 
Marquis di Carréto occupicd Castel-Franco, Noli, 
and Albenga, and Visconti, the Lord of Mulan, 
whose daughter had been married to Lusignano, 
consented to employ the one hundred thousand 
florms destined for her portion, in an invasion of 
Liguria Slight as these aids might be, Venice 
rejoiced im their acquisition, for never had she 
greater need of fnends The Genoese attributed 
to her agency the troubles which distractcd them 
in Grecce, in Cyprus, and nearer home, and F’ran- 
cesco da Carrara had long restlessly coveted 
revenge Parties thus disposed were easily asso- 
ciated, and the crafty and active spirit of Carrara 
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succeeded im negotiations with other Pimecs 
scarcely less jealous than himself of the wealth, the 
power, or the pride of Venice With the Genoese 
and the Lord of Padua, were united the King of 
Hungary , the Patriarch of Aquileia, who possessed 
Friuli, the brothers de la Scala, Lords of Verona, 
the City of Ancona, the Duke of Austria, and the , 
Queen of Naples Such was the formidable ' 
League encount1ed by Venice in the momentous : 
contest which we are about to relate, and agaist 
so numerous and powerful enemies did she em- 
bark, almost single-handcd, m the memorable 
War or Cutozza 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PROM AD 1378 TO AD 1381, 


THE WAR OF CHIOZZA 
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Tic Miltary Events by which the War of Chiozza 
opencd were of little importance Carrara, diiven 
from his first line of operations in the Trcvisano, 
by the valour and activity of Carlo Zeno, at- 
tempted a diversion by laying siege to Mestre, 
from which also he was repulsed On the 
seas, the first struggle of the rival nations, 
after the renewal of hostilities, took place near 
, the mouth of the Tiber, and a bloody sa- 
{ crifice was offered to Fortune under the 4? 
' . 1378 
very runs of her Temple at Antum = The — May 
squadron commanded by Victor Pisani 
counted no more than fourteen gallcys The 
Gunoese, under Luigi Fiesco, were yet fewer m 
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number , but their ten ships were either unable on 
unwilling to decline battle It was not that the 
naval forces of the two Republics had becn dimi- 
nished smce their former wars, but, hostilities had 
; been so recently declaed, that time was wanting 
tu coHect sailors, or to tiansfer them from mer- 
chant-vessels to ships of war, and they bumed 
with impatience for contest ere yct fully provided 
with its means On tlus occasion, as m the battle 
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of the Bosphorus, the fleets encountered during a 
storm, and the fury of the waves deprived the 
Venetians of their numerical advantage, by permit- 
ting only nine ships to engage oneach side The 
result was unfavourable to the Genoese , one of 
their galleys was dashed to pieces on the rocky 
shore, five surrendered to the enemy, and the 
remainder were preserved only by the violence of 
the tempest, which forbade pursuit Even of the 
prizes, one only could be saved, and the Venetians 
were compelled to fire the others , but eight hun- 
dred prisoners, among whom were Fiesco himself 
and eighteen Nobles, remamed m ther hands The 
fickle Genoese punished their Civil Magistrate for 
a disaster which might have been more justly attri- 
buted to the fortune of war, and a fresh Revolu- 
tion compelled the abdication of the Doge 

The three galleys which escaped, directed their 
course, not to Genoa, but to the Adriatic, and, 
there, forming a junction with a much larger force, 
under Luciano Doria, the Genoese, even after their 
defeat, msulted the Venetian Capital , and with a 
squadron, now amounting to twenty-two ships, 1n- 
tercepted the traders which approached the Gulf, 
pillaged and burned Grado and Caorlo, and found 
supplies and sure anchorage in the Port of Zara 
Meantime Pisani, recalled to the Adriatic, coasted 
Dalmatia, possessed himself of Cattaro, Sebenigo, 
and Arbo, and, after two attacks, reluctantly 
abandoned all hope of subdung Trau The 
winter, contrary to his judgment, was passed in 
the roads of Pola, for, though his squadron needed 
refitting, the Senate considered Istria too important 
to be left defenceless Pola afforded few of those 
materials which were necessary for his re-equip- 
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ment , and, yet more unhappily, disease began to 
show itself among his crew Its ravages 
were frightful , and, as Spring returned, of er 
the thirty galleyswhich he commanded, only “‘ 
six could be manned for service These, however, 
and eleven more which had been despatched from 
home, put to sea for the protection of some Apulian 
convoys With his squadron heavily myured by a 
storm, the loss of two ships captured after hay ng 
been driven into Ancona, and a severe wound re- 
ceived ma skirmish off Zara, he returned to his 
former station, weakened and discouraged 

It was not till the close of May, that Luciano 
Doria was prepared to act on the offensive, and he 
then appeared off Pola with twenty-two galleys 
Pisani’s force now amounted to twenty-four, of 
tiese, however, few had their complement of men , 
and he remained steadily at anchor, determmed to 
refuse the challenge But his officers were 1mpa- 
tient of their long confinement m a distant port, 
they looked to battle as affording them the surest 
chance of returning home, the Provveditor: jomed 
in this rash clamour, and Pisani, accused of pusil- 
lanimous backwardness to combat, and unable any 
longer to resist their importunity, embarked such 
of the inhabitants as he could prevail upon to serve, 
and gave the signal for attack No more than 
twenty of his galleys could be manned, and, with 
these, he bore down so furiously, that, m the first 
onset, Doria’s own ship was taken, and himself 
killed, at the moment m which he raised his beaver 
to reconnoitre the positions of the two ficets 
The Genoese, fired rather than dispirited by the 
loss of their Admiral, redoubled their efforts, under 
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his brother Ambrosio, and two thousand Venetians 
fell m the short space of two hours The enemy 
still pressed upon Pisan1 till his lime was broken, 
and all then became rout and confusion Fifteen 
galleys, and one thousand nme hundred prisoners, 
of whom twenty-four were of noble blood, fell 
mto the hands of the conquerors The Chronicler 
of this war, in relating the treatment of some of 
these prisoners, gives a fearful picture of the cruelty 
and barbarism of the times = Enxght hundred were 
mercenaries , and, on the arrival of the Genoese 
m Zara, these were all beheaded im cold bloodt 
With the poor remains of his once gallant fleet, 
now reduced to seven vessels, Pisani took refuge 
in Parenzo, and thence, obeying the summons of 
the Council, returned to Venice It was enough 
for his suspicious masters that his former glory 
had gained the People’s love, and the past triumphs, 
therefore, which might justly have counterpoised 
his present reverse, were added, by their jealousy, 
to the sinking scale Pisani had never coveted 
popularity, but it was felt that he had deserved, and 
that he had obtaimed it , and, in the narrow policy 
of the Venetian Government, great merit was con- 
sidered to be as dangerous to the security of the 
State as great ambition If the voices of the Avvo- 
gadorz had prevailed, his punishment would have 
been death, and the sentence was deemed lenient 
which condemned him to secret imprisonment and 
five years’ exclusion from all public charges 

It was plain that the next efforts of the Genoese 
would be directed against the Capital itself, for 


* Fl Biondius, Dee 1) hb 10 adann 
+ Chinazzo, apud Murator, xv 72) 
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Venice no longer possessed a fleet with which to 
dispute the entrance of her own sea , and the sole, 
disposable force which remained to her, except one 
which had been despatched to a distant station 
under Carlo Zeno, consisted of the seven galleys 
which had escaped with Pisani No time tlicre- 
fore was to be lost in putting mto such a state 
of defence as her crippled means permitted, the 
line of sea-bank which edged the Adriatic , and 
that little knot of Islands which may be called 
her suburbs* It will be 1emembered that the 
Gulph between the Piave and the Adige, which 
forms the Lagune, 1s protected by a chain of 
Jong and narrow Islands, through which six chan- 
nels admit a passage into the great internal basin 
Ot these, the most Northern 1s the Porto du tre 
Ports, navigable only by the very smallest craft 
The Island of San Erasmo mtervenes between this 
and a second opening, bearmg the name of the 
Saint just mentioncd The Porto di San Nicolo 
del Lido, a third channel, which is now completely 
choaked, at the period of which we are trcating, 
was the most important of all the inlcts, and might 
be called especially the Port of Venice Southward 
from this strait, the Island of Lido, and the long 
sandy Lidtorale of Malamocco, extending for nearly 


* Perhaps Bellin, in his Descript Geog du Golfe de Venise, 18 the 
best guide to the modern Jagune He 18 brief, but distincé We 
know not on what authority Sismondi has made a different distri- 
bution of the Ports from that commonly adopted and given in the 
text It must be confessed that the medieval topography of 
Chiozza and its neighbourhood presents a good deal of difficulty , 
much of the face of this ever shifting coast 1s changed since the 
X1Vth Century , and many of the places named by the Chioniclers 
have ceased to exist, at least in the maps 
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two leagues, form an outwork in front of the Capi- 
tal, and are disjomed from the similar barner of 
Pelestrina by the Porto di Malamocco, at present 
the deepest channel At the southern extremity of 
Pelestrima, opens the Porto di Chiozza, taking its 
name from the town to which it leads Imme- 
diately in front of this town, 1s placed the Island of 
Brondolo , forming, together with an opposite bank 
on the South, the sixth and last channel, much 
impeded by the deposits of the Brenta and the 
Adige The direct communication between Venice 
and Chiozza 1s established by a canal which tra- 
verses the whole length of the Lagune, 1n a course 
of about five-and-twenty miles 
Before preparations could be made for their 
reception, the Genoese had collected a force of 
eight and forty galleys im the Port of 4ara, six- 
teen of which crossed the Adriatic, and chased a 
merchant-vessel withm sight of Venice 
July4 The Captam, finding escape hopeless, took 
to his boats and saved his crew, while 
three of the Genoese ships pillaged and fired their 
prize None of their yet far greater sufferings 
during the following, calamitous portion of the 
wai, appear to have affected the Venetians more 
Seated than this disgrace The shore was 
thronged with Burghers from the neighbouring 
Capital, ndignant, but impotent spectators of this 
violation of their native borders The hostile fleet 
coasted along Malamocco, burned the chief village 
on Pelestrina, and, anchormg off Chiozza, took 
possession of its Eastern suburb , which, separated 
from it by a bridge, was then known as the Lesser 
Chiozza The garrison, having attempted a sortie, 
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was repulsed with much loss, and the Genoese, 
satisfied with their partial success and the igno- 
mimy inflicted upon their enemy, re-embarked and 
made sail for Ancona Thence, after a few days’ 
refreshment, they crossed once more to Zara, 
trailmg, from the sterns of their galleys, m token 
of contempt and defiance, the standards captured 
m their victory over Pisani If, mstead of amusing 
themselves by this empty shew of triumph, they 
had at once borne down upon Chiozza, so pro- 
found was the terror which they had impressed 
upon its mhabitants, 80 incompetent were its 
means of defence, there 18 little doubt but that it 
must have fallen an easy conquest 

Meantime, in Venice, recourse was had to 
prayers and processions, nor were more active 
measures neglected By dint of extraordinary 
exertion, the Arsenal equipped fifteen galleys, 
which were placed under the command of Taddeo 
Justinianl, six only of these, however, became 
available for service The regular mariners, for 
the most part, were absent with Zeno , and so in- 
dignant were the populace at the undeserved im- 
prisonment of Pisam, that, notwithstanding the 
imminent peril of the City, volunteers could not 
be found to enrol their names in the levy ‘In the 
Port of Lido, works of extraordinary strength 
were thrown up for the protection of the Capital 
On the opposite shores, at its entrance, were built 
two Forts, the germs, perhaps, of the Castles 
which now defend it, rather than, as has been said, 
thuse Castles themselves , for the short time al- 
lowed for preparation, appears to have forbidden 
struetures of somuch solidity The strait, on either 
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hand, bristled with a mixed array both of ancient 
and modern artillery, the use of the former not 
having as yet been abandoned, owing to the stall 
imperfect state of the latter, and the catapult, the 
balista, and the perriere, were mounted by thie side 
of rude and unwieldy cannon Vast hulks (san- 
dont) were moored fore and aft below, so as to 
remain motionless durmg the flux and reflux of 
the tide These were guarded by an iron cheval 
de frise, and connected by a massive, triple chain, 
which crossed the channel Bchind these chams, 
and grappled firmly to them and to each other, 
were ranged three of the large vessels known as 
cocche, completely armed, and protected from fire 
by a thick covermg of hides On these, and above 
the chams, were placed fascines, so as to form a 
platform capable of supporting yet other batteries 
and military engines On the land, above Lido, 
by the Church of San Nicolo, a deep fosse was 
excavated, and surmounted by a palisade A cor- 
don of sentinels and batteries was disposed along 
the aggere, and, at Malamocco, two decked ves- 
sels were placed across the channel, and a fort 
was built on the shore Similar precautions weie 
taken at Chiozza, whose garrison was strength- 
ened by a reinforcement of athousand men Every 
Citizen who could bear arms was summoned to 
actual service, and, in order more effectually to 
obstruct the navigation of the Lagune, mm case the 
enemy should burst the bairiers which we have 
just described, and succeed n penetratmg within, 
the piles which marked the deep channels and 
water-courses were carefully removed 

The remamder of July was passed by Doria n 
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collectmg his forces at Zara, before he proceeded 
to execute the commission received from his Go- 
vernment, to sack Venice, and to carry home with 
him as many of her Nobles as he could secure, 
one reservation being made, that he should obtain 
the permission of Carrara So anxiously indeed 
did the Genoese regard the contmuance of their 
alhance with that Prmce, that the Admiral was 
instructed to yield obedience to him to the utter- 
most pomt, even 1f he should enjoim the death of 
every Individual prisoner Venice, 1f she had been 
taken, had little therefore to expect short of ex- 
temmination *' Never was flect more gallantly 
provided than that which Doia now commanded , 
tor, besides his forty-eight ships of war, he was 
accompanied by many hundred sail of lehter 
vessels, provision-ships, and transports The most 
lively enthusiasm was kindled among his followers, 
and, as he reviewed thcm before orders for sailing 
were issued, he was received, while passing fiom 
ship to ship, with deafening shouts—‘ To Venice ! 
To Venice! Viva San Giorgio ? 

Venice, however, for the present, was too 
strmoaly fortified to permit his approach, and he 
reso. ‘ed to begin his operations at Chiozza, off 
which Port he anchored on the 6th of August 
Carrara had received notice of his design, and, 
anxious to effect a junction with his allies, he col- 
lected at Padua one hundred lght barks, (Gan- 


* Se egh la poghava, la dovesse sacchegguire, e fur pngioni quuntt 
gentiluomin poteva e tutti mandargh a Genova, salvo, se per lo 
Signore di Padova non ci fosse fatto altra dehberazione, al cur vo- 
tere or dinarono si duvesse obedire, se ben’ hat esse 01 dinato, che fus 
sero tutti decollat: in mare —Chinazzo, 722 
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zaruol:) with which he mtended to convey his 
troops down the Fiume Vecchio of the Brenta 
Till he reached Castel Caro, his progress was un- 
impeded , but there, the Venetians had sunk a 
large vessel, laden with stones and ballast, so as 
effectually to choak the stream With mcredible 
labour, m the course of a smgle night, Carrara 
dug a fresh channel, thirty paces wide and half a 
mule in length, mto which he turned the obstructed 
waters and, towing his barges round the sunken 
ship, he placed them at the disposal of Dona, two 
days after that Admiral had arrived at Chiozza, 
himself remammg on Terra firma to direct other 
military operations The possession of Chiozza 
was of the uttermost importance to both the con« 
tending parties, on account of its proximity te 
Venice, of the large revenue derived from its Salt- 
works, and of its facility of communication with 
Lombardy It was the key of the Lagune, and, 
if 1ts walls were once lost to its present masters, it 
seemed that but a single step remamed between the 
mvaders and Venice It 18 no wonder, therefore, 
that 1t was hotly contested 

The works framed for the defence of its Port 
were now attacked on both sides , from the Adriatre 
by the Genoese, from the Lagune by the Paduans , 
and their jomt force amounted to 24,000 men. 
The town, like Venice, 18, for the most part, sur- 
rounded by shallows and tide-creeks Its distance 
from the entrance of its Port 1s abouta mile , and, 
before Chiozza itself could be mvested, 1t was 
necessary that this approach should be gamed A 
day was sufficient for the attack and capture of 
the Sandone moored m its channel This was 
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immediately burned, and the hostile fleet moved 
up in front of the town. The period between the 
10th and the 16th was employed m murderous as- 
saults, in which little appears to have been gained 
except the capture of the Téte de Pont connect- 
ing the Isle of Brondolo with Chiozza The 
bridge itself was contested on the morning of thie 
16th, and, at first, to the advantage of the be- 
sieged At the moment, however, in which the 
assailants were giving way, a vessel charged with 
combustibles was driven against the piers The 
Venetians, partly terrified by the cry which ra- 
pidly circulated that the bndge was m flames, and 
all retreat. cut off—partly stupified by the smoke 
which arose from the fire-ship, hastily withdrew 
within the walls, to which the enemy pursued 
closely, and entered with them péle-méle De- 
fence was no longer availing to the panic-stricken 
garrison, and, wherever it was attempted, they 
were overpowered by superior numbers Not less 
than 6000 Venetians perished during this short 
siege, and 3500 prisoners were taken after the 
storm Doria obeyed the mjunctions of his masters 
to the letter , for when Carrara, tlursting for ven- 
geance, offered to purchase two of the Noble pri- 
soners who had fallen into the hands of the Ge- 
noese, the price of blood was accepted, and they 
were instantly put to the sword 

Though won chiefly by the Genoese, the town, 
according to the stipulations of their Treaty of 
alliance, was surrendered to Carrara He hast- 
ened to survey his new conquest, and the enthu- 
slasm with which he was received, 1s picturesquely 
described by the Chronicler He was carried 
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along the lines on the shoulders of the soldiery, 
whose joy vented itself im exclamations which, at 
least to modern ears, savour of profaneness, and 
he was hailed with loud shouts of ‘ Carro' Carro! 
Osanna*! Benedictus quz venit !' 

Chiozza was stormed at sunset, by midnight, 
1ts fall was known in Venice, and the consterna- 
tion which this announcement excited was scarcely 
less than if the Capital itself had been lost Groups 
of terrified women hurried through the streets, 
manifesting their fear and sorrow by shmill cries 
and vehement gestures The men, who had been 
called to arms by a signal of alarm rung from the 
Bell-tower of St Mark, were silent and dejected , 
or, if they spake, it was in a few broken words 
which implied despair of ther Country The 
Churches were thronged by trembling crowds, who 
pressed to the Confessional, and, after obtaining 
absolution, continued to implore participation in 
the Eucharist, as if it were the Viatecum for their 
last moments t Every instant, 1t was expected 
that the victorious enemy would pursue his suc- 
cess , and that the banners of Carrara, now float- 
mg on Chiozza, would surmount the Ducal Palace 
If, indeed, the Genoese had listened to the counsel 
of the Lord of Padua, the event might probably 
have been fatal to Venice Carrara urged his 
allies to profit by the impression of terror which 
they had doubtless created, and, without the pause 
of an hour, to cross the Lagune, but Dona was 


* Chinazzo, 727. The Armorial bearing of the Carrara family was 
un Carro rosso, probably a carreau or quarrel —Scc a Note in 
Syme'’s Fortunes of Francesco da Carrara, from Gataro, p xii 

t P Justiniani, p 150 
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far less ardent He wished to establish himself 
securely in the conquest already won, before he 
risked further operations, and he contended that 
Venice must fall, even without another blow By 
sea she was blockaded, her supplies werc inter- 
cepted, her few remaming galleys had no means 
of extrication, the neighbourmg coasts were co- 
vered with her enemies, she was without allies, 
without stores, and all that was left to her were a 
few narrow strips of barren sand Prudence, he 
said, forbade the encounter of even a slight ha- 
zard, in order to accelerate, by a few days, that 
triumph which must be theirs, ere long, spon- 
taneously 

The cry of the populace m St Mark’s, durmg 
{lis imterval, was raised for Peace, and they de- 
inanded an immediate negotiation The Doge 
(ontaiimi scems to have preserved a firmness and 
presence of mind wanting to his fellow-citizens , 
but, at the same time, he clearly perceived the 
fearful strait to which he was reduced, and he 
wisely resolved to attempt a pacific overture Safe 
conduct was obtained for messengers, who bore 
a despatch, not couched in that haughty tone 
wherein, of old, the Republic was wont to dictate 
to her vassal, but exhibiting, in its style and super- 
scription, an acknowledgment that her superiority 
was atan end Carrara was no longer addressed 
as simply Noble, but by the far more soundmg and 
pompous title of Powerful and magnificent Lord, 
and the Doge, who hitherto, according to the usage 
of Sovereign Princes, had been accustomed to com- 
mence with his signature, now added 1t at the foot 
of lus missive But the apprehensions of the writer 
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were betrayed by far more decisive tokens than 
any trifling alterations of form A blank sheet of 
paper was presented to the Lord of Padua, who 
was besought to inscribe it with such terms as he 
thought fitting, and to these, before they were 
seen, Contarim! promised submission, with the 
sole proviso that Venice should still remain an in- 
dependent State Such a proposal was not to be 
rejected hastily, and Carrara hesitated, and pro- 
bably would have consented, but Dona coveted a 
far deeper vengeance, and, fearful that the ancient 
nival of his Country might elude his grasp, if the 
hold were relaxed but for an instant, he anticipated 
the answer of his ally, and replied for both The 
ambassadors, seeking to propitiate him, had brought 
with them some Genoese prisoners, ransomless 
‘Take back your captives,’ were his words, as he 
refused the proffer ‘ Ere many hours, I shall de- 
liver both them and all their comrades By God 
above, ye Signors of Venice, you must expect no 
Peace either from the Lord of Padua or from our 
Republic, till we ourselves have bridled the Horses 
of your St Mark Place but the reims once in our 
hands, and we shall know how to keep them quict 
for the future * ’ 

This reply, forbidding every hope of accommo- 
dation, was not the only evil tidings which the 
envoys brought with them on their return, All the 

osts on the contmental borders of the Lagune 
ad surrendered; the garnson of Malamocco, after 
destroymg its works, had been compelled to fall 
* The whole of this speech 1s assigned by Chinazzo, as we have 


given it, toDoria Daru, contrary both to authorities and proba- 
bihties, has divided it between the Genoese Admiral and Carrara 
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back on Lido, so that part of the very island 
which defended the port of Venice was now in 
possession of the enemy A single outpost, in the 
middle of the Salt-works (the Castello delle Sa- 
line), still maintamed itself, and its honourable 
resistance was supported till the close of the war 
With this exception, the terntory of the Dogado 
was reduced to little more than the space covered 
by the houses of the Capital, and so closely had 
the invaders pressed even upon these, that the bell 
of the great Campanile was no longer employed to 
peal its customary notes, lest the operations which 
it directed should be revealed to the vigilance of 
the besiegers 

The construction of a squadron which might 
lelay the enemy’s approach presented the only 
slender hope of existence which the Venetians 
still dared to encourage Every hand, therefore, 
was summoned to the Arsenal, and there, the 
scene itself, the works on which they were em- 
ployed, the end to which their labours were ad- 
dressed, each association connected with naval 
objects, forcibly recalled to memory the great 
Commander under whom they had so often fought 
and conquered The image of Pisani was present 
to every heart , his name burst at once from every 
tongue The artisans, the burghers, the merchants, 
the soldiers, the mariners, rushed as it were, with 
a single impulse, to the Palace Gates , and throng 
ing round them with impetuosity, demanded the 
release of their Admiral It was no fit season for 
the Government to contest a petition thus urgently 
pressed, and to their fears of popular disaffection, 
might now be added a belief that no other Citizen 
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possessed qualities so fully applicable to the par- 

ticular exigency by which they were re- 
Aug 19 quired The Signory, accordingly, notified 

to Pisani, that he was free, and that, on the 
followmg morning, he might resume his seat m 
the Great Council Instead of throwmg himself 
rashly into the arms of his partisans, and draining 
the full cup of popular favour which was proffered 
to his lips, Pisani remamed, that night, in his cell 
He passed its hours in religious exercises with 
a Pnest, m penitence and m confession On the 
morrow, he first attended Mass and communicated, 
as a testimony of freedom from all resentment, 
and he then presented himself m the Council- 
chamber with looks bearing no trace which implied 
remembrance of his wrongs He listened with 
placid dignity to the ambiguous harangue in 
which Contarm: neither impugned the justice of 
the Republic, nor denied the mnocence of the 
prisoner whom she now released from his bonds, 
and, in his reply, renouncing every puivate feeling, 
he devoted himsclf to the service which his Country 
required at his hands ‘ Would to Heaven” 
weie his burning words m conclusion, ‘ that I could 
bear to the holy task to which you mnvite me, and 
which I embrace with my whole soul and spin, 
a vigour and an intellect proportioned to my desires 
and affections! Those, at least, are not likely to 
be wanting to Venice’ With equal modesty, 
he declined the loud testimonies of applause which 
were lavished on him by the assembled crowd, 
as he descended into the Piazza and turning 
to some who shouted ‘ Pisani, viva Pisani” 
‘ Stop, stop, my frends,’ he said, gently reprovng 
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them, ‘ the cry of a true Venetian 1s Fura San 
Marco* ” 

Even yet, however, the jealous spirit of the 
Signory had but half atoned for its former mjus- 
tice Pisani was appointed to a command, but 
by no means invested with the same powers which 
he possessed before his disgrace, only the troops 
which were encamped at Lido were placed under 
his orders, and even over these he held but divided 
authority , his coadjutor being a Veronese Cap- 
tain, Giacomo de’ Caballi, to whom the General- 
ship had been previously assigned The Citizens 
weie ignorant of this narrow arrangement of the 
Senate, and, believing that Pisani was their Ad- 
miral, the poorer classes thronged to enroll 
themselves under is command as mariners, the 
11¢h to tender their estates for the public service 
«ud to pour into his hands the cost of whole gal- 
leys Without a murmur, or even an implication 
that lus merits were undervalued, he meekly re- 
presented that he was not qualified to reccive their 
tenders, and, directing the patnotic Citizens to 
the Senators, as the proper ofhcers to whom they 
should apply, he addressed himself to the imme- 
diate duties of lus post, and the imspection of the 
fortifications Another burst of popular feeling 
succeeded, and it was met, like the first, by similar 
concession , Pisani was restored to all his former 
honours, and once again named Admiral 

His first care was to strengthen the lines at 

* These words are at‘ributed by Sanuto to Pisani while he is yet 
in prison, and Daru on that account has altogether disbelieved 


that they were employed We have related them according to Sa- 
bellico’s representation, under which all improbability disappears 
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Lido, where a wall was rawed beyond the fosse, 
and flanked by two towers Pisani himself laid 
the first stone, and four days sufficed for the 
entire erection The curtam by which the towers 
were united was completed im fifteen more, by the 
unwearied labours of every class of Citizens , and 
Sabellico points to the remams of this great work, 
which existed at the time in which he wrote his 
History, on the Southern shore of the port 
But it was no less necessary to protect the 
approaches from the Zagune than from the 
Adriatic, for, however tortuous and difficult 
might be the navigation of those mner chan- 
nels, an enemy, in possession of Chiozza, would 
certainly attempt, would probably accomplish it m 
the end Venice, from its very site and con- 
struction, would not admit of regular fortification , 
all, therefore, that could be done was to sink 
cocche in different stations, which might serve as 
ad\ anced batteries, and to organize a flotilla of 
boats, which should patrol day and mght with- 
out mterruption, to prevent surprise Meantime, 
the works in the Arsenal proceeded rapidly , and 
m order to acquamt the unskilled mechanics 
with the service for which they had volunteered, 
the Canal of Grudecca* (Zuecca, as it 18 pro- 
nounced) was set apart for their dnll Its en- 
trance was guarded by a strong boom and cham , 
and, within it, the Doge and Pisani daily super- 
intended the manceuvres and encouraged the 
ardour of their embryo marmers So low had 
her fortunes sunk, so shorn was Venice of her 


* Originally called Spinalonga, it received its present name when 
the Jews obtained permission to fix in its neighbourhood 
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former, undisputed, naval pre-emmence, that the 
Queen of the Adnatic, who once gave maritime 
law almost to the whole World, now centered her 
hopes of existence on a handful of landsmen, 
pocoe within the narrow bounds of a street of 
1er OWR city 

It 1s not to be supposed that the Genoese, 
durmg these transactions, remamed wholly idle 
Eight days after the storm of Chiozza, a squadron 
reconnoitred the Port of Lido , and, on the first of 
September, a yet larger force disembarked some 
troops on San Erasmo, so that each island which 
flanked the harbour was partly in possession of 
the enemy, but, on the following day, as the fleet 
neared the strait, 1t was received with so warm a 
fire from the batteries, that it hastily withdrew 
Scarcely an hour passed without some petty en- 
gagement between the light barks which traversed 
the Lagune, or skirmishes between the outposts 
on the aggere Even if the fortune of these con- 
tests was, for the most part, equal, the moral effect 
was decidedly advantageous to the Venetians , 
and those who were, not many days since, wholly 
prostrate in despair, now occasionally permitted 
themsclves to hope that deliverance might still be 
in reserve A second, fruitless negotiation tended 
not a little to mcrease that spirit of resistance 
which 1s always generated by a sense of oppres- 
sion Prince Charles of Durazzo, nephew of the 
Kmg of Hungary, had entered the Trevisano 
with ten thousand men, and the propositions 
which he offered to the Doge evinced that the ex- 
tinction of Venice, as an independent Power, was 
the real object of the League against her. Peace, 
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it was said, might be obtained, if the Republic 
would consent to defray the expenses of the war, 
which were estimated at five hundred thousand 
ducats As a gage fur this payment, she must 
deposit im the hands of the allies the jewcllery of 
St Mark and the Ducal Crown An annual 
tubute of fifty thousand ducats was to be tendcred 
to the King of Hungary, without whose confir- 
niation and investitue no future Doge was to be 
considered as duly elected, and, as a mark of 
vassalage, on all festivals and days of rejoicing, 
the ILungarian standard was to be displayed jomtly 
with that of Venice, on the Piazza di San Marco 
Some obscurity hangs over the discussion of these 
terms, and, it has been said, but it 1s scarcely cre- 
dible, that they were at first accepted, but the 
statement 1s far more probable which affirms that 
an annual tribute of onc hundred thousand ducats 
was offered ays a commutation for the more grind- 
ing conditions There are yet other wntcrs who 
maintain that the Doge once contemplated the en- 
tire abandonment of the Lagune, and the transfer 
of his Government to Candia By those who have 
Witnessed a similar emigiation in modern times, 
terminating im the establishment of a new and far 
greater dominion than that which was sure ndered, 
such a statement will not be hastily reyected But 
the cases of Venice and that of Portugal in our 
own days are widely diflerent The latter was 
absolutcly won by the invaders, and 1f the Bragan- 
zas had remained, they must have sacrificed them- 
selves to hopeless captivity, without a chance of 
benefit to ther Country Contarini, on the other 
hand, still possessed his hearths and altars m- 
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violate, though fearfully perilled. To quit them 
was to ensure their destruction, and his flight, 
though attended with the certamty of shame and 
dishonour, would not have becn accompanied by 
an equal certainty of personal safety Whatever 
was the secret history of tlis negotiation, all 
Tieaty was ultimately broken off The Hunga- 
rians found a more alluring object in the conquest 
of Naples, and, durmg the short period they 
continued to occupy the Trevisano, their operas 
tions were langwid and ineflective 

An unexpected success, m an enterprise upon a 
larger scale than those to which thcy were now 
ordinarily accustomed, mateially imcreased the 
ardour which had been kindled among the Vene- 
tians Fifty of then boats penetrated by might as 
{ar as Montalbano, 1 station on the Brenta but 
« few miles above Chiozza A galley and two 
smaller vessels lay there at anchor, and these the 
assailants surprised, boarded, and mastered The 
ebbmg tide prevented them from removing the 
galley, but 1t was fired and burned to the water’s 
edge, and the lesser prizes, with thar Comman- 
dant anda hundred and fifiy prisoners, were borne 
m triumph to Venice On their arnival, the City 
was intoxicated with joy, and in these first fruits 
of victory were descricd the pledges of a full and 
swollen harvest Every voice demandcd battle, 
and already, in the sanguine anticipation of the 
enthusiastic populace, to confront and to conquc) 
the enemy appeared but one 

The force, mdeed, of which the Republic was 
now mistress, might yromisc, at least, an even- 
handed contest Never m the whole History of 
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the World, had been exhibited more splendid 
instances of individual sacrifice and self-devotion, 
than those made by the Patriot Venetians Where 
age or infirmity rendered personal service impos- 
sible, entire fortunes were surrendered to the 
State, vast debts werc remitted by creditors, 
plate, yewcls, and treasure were heaped into the 
public coffers, the Doge mortgaged lis Revenues, 
the Ecclesiastics bore arms One holy band 
alone was found wanting to its Country, and the 
Mninorites excused themselves It was written, 
they said, m their statutcs, that no one of their 
brotherhood, whatever might be the occasion, 
should handle any weapon of offcnee Their 
cowardly hypocisy received its deserts, and they 
were banished from the Dogado* Among the 
traders, we hear of a Furrier who undeitook the 
maintenance of one thousand armed men, of an 
Apothecary who equpped a galley, of plan 
mechanics and simple artisans who associated to 
defray similar expenses One, perhaps, of the 
most touchmng offers which this great crisis called 
forth, was that made by Matteo Fascolo, a towns- 
man of Cliuo7z7a, whom its loss had reduced from 
opulence to beggary =Canymeg with him his two 
sons, he pircsented them to the Magistrates ‘ If 
my estate,’ he said, ‘ were suchas I once possessed, 
all of it should be contributed to the public exi- 
gencvies , but Life is now the only property which 
is left to me and to these Dispose of it as you 
think best Employ us either by land or sea, 
and gladden us by a consciousness that what little 
we still retain 1s devoted to our Country f ’ 
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These demonstrations of fidelity and affection 
were cordially and gratefully received by the 
Government <A decree of the Grand Council 
proclammed that, mediately after the conclusion 
of a Peace, 5000 ducats of gold should be dis- 
tributed m yearly pensions among the poorer 
Citizcns, m proportion to their merits, and that 
every Foreigner who had rendercd good service to 
the State should be naturalized and receive the 
privileges of Citizenship A yet more allurmg 
offer was frecly propounded to all classes It was 
announcd that, at the termmation of the War, the 
XL should be bound under a heavy penalty to 
convokc the Pregad?, and, in that assembly, each 
of its Mcmbers should be authorized to name some 
ere Citizen, whom he decmed worthy of admission 
to Nobility The dcserts of the several candidates 
were to be discussed at whatever length their pro- 
posers might think fit, and the thnty who should 
obtain a majority of suffrages, were to be regis- 
tered, both for themselves and their posterity, as 
Members of the Grand Council, and to partici- 
pate in all its nights, privilcgcs, and immunities 
as entirely as anv origmal Noble No words 
could exceed im strength aud solemnity those 
which were employcd to confirm these provisions 
More than once it was repcated that evcry decree 
wluch might repeal them should be null, and, m 
addition, 1t was declared that any one who proposed 
such a repeal should be for ever excluded, both 
lumself and his descendants, from evcry Magistracy, 
without possibility of grace or remission, and that 
whoever ventured to suggest mdulgence to the 
offendcis should mcur simular penalties 
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Such was the zeal excited by these liberal pro- 
mises, that two days were sufficient to complete the 
crews of four and thirty galleys, already equipped 
in the Arsenal Contaiini, disregarding the bur- 
den of seventy-two winters, announced that, ere 
long, he would lead this armament, in person, 
against the eneiny, and his resolution appears to 
have been delayed only from the hope of obtanmg 
tidings of Carlo Zeno and lus fleet That gallant 
and adventurous Captain had been detached to 
the Levant, before the disastrous battle of Pola 
Of his subsequent proceedings, nothing hitherto 
was known in Venice, but no exertion had been 
spared to acquamt him first with the perils, 
now with the hopes of his Country, and it was 
daily and anxiously expected that the squadron 
undcr Ins command might return in time to afford 
great additional strength to the proposed Expe- 
dition The autumn, therefore, was passed mn a 
serics Of skirmishes and manoeuvres which habi- 
tuated the raw seamen to their new element, im- 
proved then disciple, stimulated their courage, 
and amused them under the necessary delay It 
was not without surprise and anxiety, that the 
Genoese perceived the creation of this new fleet 
in the blockaded Capital which they had once 
securely deemed their own  Straitened for pro- 
visions, they had been compelled to despatch a 
Jaige force to procure supplies from the Istuan 
coast , innumcrous little rencontres with the hght 
flotilla in the Lagune, they had, for the most part, 
been worsted, a convoy from Padua had been 
intercepted , Cavalli, the Veronese General, had 
forced them to abandon Malamocco, Poveghia 
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had been retaken in like manner, and, gradually 
contracting their outposts, they narrowed 
the circuit of their operations, and con- 
tented themselves by strengthenmg the fortifi- 
cations of Clnozza Nor were they long with- 
out perceiving the full necessity of such pre- 
caution Though the brave ganison of thie little 
Fort in the Saline still defied ther summons, It 
was daily subjected to the observation, and oftcn 
to the attacks of three gallcys wluch cruized around 
it Pisani armed his flotilla for its 1elief, and 
three hundred boats and fitty Ganzariolt were 
concealed among the reeds and sallows of the 
neighbourmg banks Fiom some want of caution, 
t'us ambuscade was prematurely detected, and 
tie Genoese hastily pled their oars in flight 
Jisani, therefore, finding them too distant for 
pursuit, boldly directed Ins course at once upon 
Chiozza itself, through the shallows which 
admitted the light draught of his flotilla Having 
reached the town, he stormed a suburb, and put 
the detachment by which 11 was defended to the 
sword Meantime, the galleys which, from their 
meatcr burden, had been compelled to make a 
longer circuit through the deep waters, returned 
off the Port, and the Venetians, pressed on all 
sides, both from the town and from tlic sea, were 
compelled to retreat, not without loss ix of 
their vessels were captured, and Gradenigo, a 
son-in-law of the Doge, was killed The Gcnoese 
might boast that thev had repulsed their assailants , 
but how great must have been the joy of the 
Venetians, even under their partial want of suc- 
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cess, on finding that they had once more gained 
the power of assuming the offensive ! 

As winter advanced, the main body of the 
Genoese fleet moved up the harbour, m which it 
was partly dismantled, both for repair and for the 
refreshment of the crews, and here it was soon 
afterwards joimed by the squadron which returned 
from Istria Three galleys, cruizing at the en- 
trance of the Port, were considered amply sufhcient 
for its defence , for, although the growimg force of 
the Venetians excited some inquietude, little anti- 
cipation could be entertained of the daring enter- 
prise wluch they were about to undertake Con- 
tarini, if acting solely on his own judgment, would 
still have continued to await the return of Carlo 
Zeno , but he was urged on, both by the enthu- 
s.asm of the populace, and by the pressure of 
scarcity in the Capital, which would be relieved by 
the absence of that large portion of her inhabitants 
about to accompany his fleet, the supplics of 
wluch meantnne might be procured from the neigh- 
bourmg coasts Accordingly, on the 23d of De- 
cember, the Doge, having celebrated High Mass 
at St Marh’s, procecded, m great pomp, to the 
harbour Maitial music enlivened the procession , 
but the trumpcts were sometimes overpowered by 
the exulting shouts of the Citizens Before Con- 
tari was displayed the great banner of the Re- 
public, that banner which the seamen were re- 
minded had been unfurled at the memorable dis- 
comfiture of Barbarossa , and the Doge, attended 
by numerous Senators, embarked at evenmg 
His fleet consisted of thirty-four galleys, sixty 
armed baths, and sevcral hundred boats, conveying 
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a large miulitary force, and the van of fouteen 
galleys, under Pisani, towed with it two vast hulks 
which were essential to his mam design The 
night was more than usually serene and tranquil, 
and, at the first daybreak of the morning of the 
24th, on the clearing away of a mist, the Genoese 
perceived, to their alarm and astonishment, that 
the entrancc of the Strait of Cliozza was beset by 
this formidable armament Feeling secure that no 
movement of importance would be attempted be- 
fore the arrival of Zeno, the galleys appointed to 
observe the mouth of the Port appear to have been 
remiss in their duty and absent from their post 
Dearly was this negligence atoned for in the end 
The plan which Pisani meditated was conceived 
m a masterly spirit Both in numbers and in 
equipment, his enemy was greatly his superior, and 
his half-traimed levics were but ill-matched against 
the Genoese veterans It was his obvious policy, 
therefure, to avoid a battle, but the mprudence of 
Ins adversaries had afforded him an opportunity of 
triumph, if by more slow, yct by far more certain 
means, and such was their present position that, 
by promptitude, he might hope to inclose them 
with toils from which there was little chance of 
extrication. Chiozza, it will be 1emembered, 
standing, like Venice, on a group of small islands 
surrounded by Lagune and intersected by canals, 
is approached fiom the Adriatic by two Straits, 
that which bears its own name, and that of Bron- 
dolo No other issue can be obtaincd, but by 
ascending the Lagune and attempting to penetrate 
the more distant ports of Malamocco, Lido, or San 
Erasmo If therefore the channels of Brondolo, 
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Chiozza, and the Canal leading to Venice were 
blockaded, escape would be hopeless Pisani de- 
termined to close these entrances by sinking ves- 
sels across them, and then patiently to await, with- 
out the Lagune, the surrender which time must 
render inevitable 

The Strait of Chiozza was the first in which he 
commenced his operations, for one shore which 
flanked it, that of Pelestrina, was already in his 
possession To obtain similar footing on the op- 
posite bank of Brondolo, he threw a body of five 
thousand men upon that Island, but they were 
quickly overpowered by a superior force, and beaten 
back to their ships with great slaughter Sufficient 
time however had been gained during this attempt 
to tow the two cocche with which he was provided 
mto the channel, but the ebb of the tide did not 
permit their support by the remainder of the fleet, 
and they were attached at once both from sea and 
land, burned to the water’s edge, and sunk The 
Venetian sailors lamented thus calamity , but Pisani 
watched, with silent joy,the progress of the flames, 
and the error which facilitated his design If the 
Genoese had occupied and maintamed these corche, 
his enterprise must have failed in its outset, but, 
when the enemy retired, satisfied by their appa- 
rent destruction, the Venetian flotilla again ad- 
vanced, laden with huge masscs of stone and bal- 
last, which they heaped upon the sunken wiecks so 
as to obstruct the passage of the mlet This 
barrier was completed on the following day, when 
other ships were sunk at intervening points, and 
the line connecting them was filled up and fortified 
by a stiong row of piles An outpost also was 
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occupied within the Lagune, on the little Island 
Lova 

To throw a similar barricade across the Strait 
of Brondolo was a far more difficult task The 
town so named stands little short of two miles 
from Cliozza* , and the canal which connects 
them, not exceeding four hundred paces in breadth, 
is navigable only under the immediate banks, both 
of which were occupied by the Genoese , yet, m 
the face of their batteries, and exposed to a teinfic 
fire, Frederico Cornaro penetrated tlis channel 
with four ships As fourteen of the enemy bore 
down to overwhelm lum, Pisani made the combat 
equal by advancing with ten of lis own The 
nurrowness of the scene of action increased the 
horrors of the fight , nevertheless, in spite of their 
gieat disadvantages, the Venetians persisted till 
they established themselves in the desired position, 
and closed the Port of Brondolo as effectually as 
that of Chiozza, leaving open only anarrow passage 
on the Eastern shore, sufliciently broad to admit a 
single slip The mouth of the Canal leading north- 
ward to Venice was similarly dammed, and, unless 
the Genoese could force some one of these pas- 
sages, they were now deprived of all possibility of 
escape 

The Doge remamed at the Strait of Chiozza, 
whule Pisani chose for himself the more dangerous 
station off Brondolo Much had been done there, 
but, to render these labours permanently effectual, 
much more was still required If the Genoese 
could once master the sunken vessels, they might 
disengage themselves, and resume their superiority , 
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a change of wind also might drive the blockaders 
from their anchorage, and, even while they main- 
tained it, they had to endure the destructive cross 
fire of batteries from either shore The toil was 
incessant, the loss severe, the service most harass- 
ing Two galleys, relieved at intervals, were 
always stationed, at mmunent risk, in the very 
Jaws of the channel , and upon these was directed 
the chief fury of the enemy A fort was built at 
Fossone, a spot on the South-east of Brondolo, 
and nearly opposite a Convent which formed a 
strong post of the Genoese, but the engmeers 
employed upon its construction worked within 
halt gunshot of the enemy, and suffered propor- 
tionately , for frequently m the course of a single 
day, five hundred cannon shots were interchanged 
between the opposite batteries Contarini, in order 
to raise the spirits of his followers, had sworn upon 
his sword, never to return to Venice till the hostile 
fleet had surrendered , but this solemn profession 
hittle appeased the hourly-imcreasing murmurs 
which ran through his armament The troops ex- 
claimed against the rigour of the season, and the 
unparalleled hardships of the service, till, m spite 
of the Doge’s vow, Pisani was compelled to promise 
that, 1f the flect of Zeno, so long and so anxiously 
expected, did not join him m two days, he would 
discontinue lus entei prise 

Never did a greater stake depend upon the 
hazard of eight-and-forty hows It was not only 
the abandonment of the blockade of Cliozza, and 
the loss of the toil which they had luitherto ex- 
pended, that the Venetians had to fear from a 
retreat For whither was that retreat to have 
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been directed ’ Venice, already suffermg under 
scarcity, could ill readmit a large addition to her 
distressed population, nor, if she did admit, could 
she afford it protection The Genoese, flushed by 
success and superior in force, would recover ail 
their former advantages, and, warned by experi- 
ence, would know better how to profit by them 
‘Lhe glory, nay, perhaps, the very existence of St. 
Mark must pass away for ever ' 

With these fearful chances dependent on its 
course aiosc the first day of the new-year 
Pisani, like Columbus, had gaged his all 4,0, 
agaist Time, and, no less fortunate than 
that illustrious navigator, he redeemed his stake 
Every eye was bent upon the sea, when a distant 
sal studded the horizon, another and another 
succceded, till fourteen vessels were descried 
But to what nation did they belong? To which 
of the contending parties were they messengeis of 
safety? Napoleon did not inquire more anxiously 
whether it was the cannon of Grouchy or of 
Bluchcr which pealed in the distance, on the 
evening of that great day which despoiled him of 
his Crown, than the Venetians sought to ascertain 
whether the approaching squadron was that of 
triend or foe As it came nearer, a well-known 
signal was exhibited, and a shout of transport an- 
nounced the approach of Carlo Zeno 

The first hours after his arrival were passed on 
boaid the galley of the Doge, mn narrating the 
adventures of his late voyages, which were of a 
similar romantic cast to all lus former history 
Towards the close of 1378, he had been despatched 
with five galleys by Pisani on a separate service, 
to observe the coasts of Sicily, and there he inter- 
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cepted numerous convoys laden with grain for 
Genoa Having been jomed by another squa- 
dron of four vessels, from Crete, which had been 
equally successful m the Archipelago, and had 
amassed booty valued at forty-five thousand pieces 
of gold, he felt himself sufficiently strong to ap- 
proach the enemy’s coast, and, at the very mo- 
ment of the Ligurian triumph at Pola, Carlo Zeno 
was laying waste the entire Revicra di Levante, 
from the Gulf of Spezzia to Genoa itself Scat- 
tering terror through the Mediterranean, he next 
made sail for Greece, and there gamed new dis- 

tinction on the scene of his early fame, by 
Aug © successfully renewing his attempts for the 

restoration of Calojohannes to the throne 
usurped by his son While in the East, his squa- 
dron obtained great increase of strength by the 
junction of occasional stragglers , and, after 
passing the summcr in the Levantine seas, giving 
aid to the King of Cyprus, and grievously ha- 
rassing the Genoese commerce, he found himself 
at the head of eighteen galleys, at Berytus, when 
mfoimation was conveyed to him of the fall of 
Chiozza, and the consequent great peril of lus 
Country Even if the orders for his return had 
not been most peremptory, his own wishes would 
have prompted him to hasten to her relief Taking 
with him, therefore, a convoy from Syria, he lost 
no time m pressing homewards, and, on huis 
course, off Rhodes, he encountered the largest 
and best-built ship of Ius time, the Genoese 
Pichiona She is described to have been a 
three-decker, almost cannon-proof, bearmg, e\- 
clusively of marmers and passengers, three hun- 
dred armed men, and towering as a castle above 
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the waters* The pursuit was long and arduous, 
and, when overtaken, her great superiority of size 
enabled her to oppose the combmed attack of four 
galleys, during a whole day and the succeeding 
night Many of Zeno’s men were slightly hurt, 
but only one, a rower, was killed He himselt 
Was twice wounded, once m the foot, a second 
time by an arrow in the left eye = But lus ardour 
was irresistible The huge vessel took fire during 
the action, and, when this was extinguished, she 
was at length carried by boardmg The captured 
treasure was of almost inestimable value, and, 
from the ship’s papers, her precious lading was 
valued at five hundred thousand pieces ot gold 
To each of some Florentine merchants whom he 
fouid on poard, he prescnted a hundred ducats, 
for their expenses on landmg at Rhodes, and dis- 
missed them after much courteous and honourable 
treatment Then, taking out the cargo and dis- 
tnibuting it through his own slups, he sank the 
Genoese, which had becn too much injured during 
the action to be conveyed to Italy Arrived in the 
Adriatic, he placed his convoy mm safety at Pa- 
renzo, and, passing on to Venice, received orders 
to jom the Doge After weathering a storm 
which destroyed one of his squadron, he brought 
to Cliozza a force which terminated all doubt 
respecting the issue of the contest Evenif the Ge- 
noese could disengage themselves from blockade, 
they would now be encountered, on the open seas, 
by superior numbeis, for the Venetians counted, 
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in all, no less than fifty-two galleys The supplies 
poured in were abundant, confidence had revived, 
and the very name and presence of Carlo Zeno 
was as a tower of strength to his Countrymen 
The post which Zeno selected was that demanding 
greatest activity , and, though not yet recovered 
from his wounds, he anchored off Brondolo on the 
evening of his arrival For the two succeeding 
days, a heavy gale forced the blockadmg squadron 
from its station, and the Genoese advanced to at- 
tack their works , yct, by extreme exertion, Zeno, 
who at one time had been driven, by stress of 
weather, to the mouth of the Port of Chiozza, 
retuned with three galleys to Ins origimal moor- 
ings, and forced the enemy once more to retire 
Tlus success was not obtained without consi- 
derable loss One of lis vessels was compelled 
to surrender , and, on the evening of the thirtcenth 
day, the galley which limsclf commanded, unable 
to resist the violence of the gale and the strength 
of the current, diufted under the Genocse forts 
The cries of the marmers struggling with thie 
tempest betrayed them to the sentinels, notwith- 
standing the darkness, and a heavy fire of cannon, 
and of all other missiles belonging to carler 
warfare, was pointed in the supposed direction of 
the grounded vessel Its situation was most des- 
perate , but Zeno silenced every proposal of sur- 
render At length, an expert swnnmen, talung a 
rope in his hand, threw himself mto the wintry 
sea, in despite of the storm, and buffeted the waves 
till he gamed the mam squadron at ity anchorage 
Zeno, meantime, lightened his vessel, by throwing 
overboard his guns and ballast she nghted, and 
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was slowly towed out of the enemy’s lme, but, at 
the moment in which danger seemed at an end, 
an arrow, shot at random, pierced the throat of 
the Commander Anxious only for the safety of 
his men, Zeno disregarded the wound, and con- 
tinued unconcernedly to give his orders, but, in 
hurrying along the deck, he missed his footing m 
the dakness, and, stumblmg through an open 
hatchway, fell to the bottom of the hold The 
sailors who raised him plucked the arrow from his 
neck, and the gush of blood, which instantly fol- 
lowed, well mgh suflocated him He was lvng 
on his back and speechless, but, still retaming 
entre self-possession, le made signs to the by- 
standers to change his position, and turn him on 
his:ace This presence of mind savcd him, for 
the blood, now obtaining a free vent, ccased to 
discharge itself mternally His wound, never~ 
theless, on first e\ammation, was pronounced 
mortal, and mstant removal to land was advised, 
as affording the solc, famt, desperate hope of re- 
covery Zeno, with unshbaken firmness, 1cfused 
to quit his vessel If he were to die, 1t should be, 
he sud, on his post, Providence would dispose 
of his life, but he himself must be the guardian 
of his honour The vigour of his constitution 
prevailed, and, ma few wechs, he was restoied to 
the service of his Country, although the surgeons, 
anxious, perhaps, for the reputation of their prog- 
nostics, continucd to afhrm that the deviation of 
a single hair’s breadth trom the actual position of 
the wound must have rendered it fatal 

Pisam, meantime, during the absence of his 
distinguished colleague, continued to press the 
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blockade with undiminished vigour, and his bat- 
teries at Fossone were mounted with artillery of 
the most stupendous calibre In the infancy of 
the art of gunnery, the size of the ball to be 
launched was the chief object to which engineers 
addressed themselves, and the uncertainty of aim, 
the infrequency of discharge, and the dispropor- 
tionate expenditure of gunpowder, were disre- 
garded, provided the mass hurled against the 
enemy was of sufficiently gigantic dimensions 
Of two mortars employed by Pisam, one 1s said 
to have carried a marble bullet weighing one hun- 
dred and foity pounds, the other, one of a hundred 
and ninety-five They were loaded and fired but 
once in cach day, and if they struck their mark 
(a rare occurrence), the effect produced was, as 
may be imagined, most destructive Pietro Donia, 
happily perhaps for his faine, perished by one of 
these random shots He was mspecting his works 
at Brondolo, when the Campanile of the 
Jan 22 town and a long line of rampart ad- 
joming it were shattered by an enormous 
cannon-ball, and the rums overwhelmed both the 
Genoese Commander and lus nephew 
Doria was succeeded by Napoleone Grimaldi, 
who, finding that all chance of escape by the 
natural channels was desperate, still thought to 
elude the vigilance of lus enemy by a bold expe- 
dient While the Venetians watched the mouths 
of the two ports, he hoped, by cuttmmg a canal 
across the Island of Brondolo, between both the 
straits, to penetrate the aggere, perhaps, under 
cover of darkness, to pass unobserved round the 
blockading squadron, and once again to threaten 
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Venice, wholly defenceless in the absence of her 
fleet Carrara had been able to reinforce him, 
and his gariuson, notwithstandmg its repeated 
losses, still amounted to thirteen thousand men, 
partly occupymg the town, partly encamped on 
the island connected with it by a bridge The 
projected work was commenced at the back of the 
Convent of Brondolo, but 1t was not long bcfore 
the Venetians perceived its object, and resolved to 
frustrate it by mcasurcs equally darmg = Then little 
amy consisted of eight thousand men, and they 
had negociated with Sir Jolm Hawhkwood *, the 
well-known Enelish Condottvere, whose term of 
service With the Milanese, by whom he had been 
first engagcd, had now expired, for the assistance of 
his sands, so that a powerful remforcemcnt under 
his viders was daily expected But amore lucrative 
employment, or the mtiugues of Carrara diveited 
the wandcring Knight from his engagement, and, 
When he failed at the stipulated rendezvous, the 


* Sir John Hawkwood was one of Fdward TU14s most distin- 
guished Gencials, who at the close of the successful invasion of 
Fias ce by that Prince, organised t Free (Company of Fnglish known 
in contcmporiry History, either as Les Lard Venus, or 4iba ( ome- 
twa =A most intercsting account of this Bind muy be found ‘’n 
Villant Hawkwoods name has undergone many amusing trans 
formations By Frotssart heis sometimes called Hucende at others, 
Hacton Lhe Itahans from a false report that lis father was a 
tailor, called him Giovanne duguto Johannes Acutus (John Sharp), 
or Giovanni della Guglca (John of the Needle), and Villani effects 
a much more portentous change ‘Vann Aguto,’ he says, ‘)s called 
in knglish, Kauchouvole,1 e Fa'eone di Bosco, because his mother 
being in the pains of child birth, and finding her labour attended 
with difficulty, caused herself to be carried into an adjoining grove, 
and there brought him forth,’—an expedient not very Closelv adapted 
either to the habits or the climate of 1 ngland 
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Signory, yleldmg to the 1mmediate urgency of 
their situation, laid aside for the moment their 
petty jealousy of native talent, and, contrary to 
their received State-maxims, resolved to entrust 
their land-forces to the guidance of Carlo Zeno, 
whose singular versatility of powers qualified him, 
notwithstanding his great naval fame, m a still 
higher degree for military operations His wounds 
bemg now healed, he hastened to fulfil his new 
duties with alacrity, and the first act of lus com 
mand exlubited a splendid mstance of disinterest- 
edncss The sordid mercenaris of whom his 
troops cluefly consisted, grasping, avaricious, dis- 
contented, and httle under subordmation, profited 
by the importance of the cuisis, and retuscd to 
undertake the fresh service for which they were 
designed, without the distribution of a largess 
The military chest, exhausted by long and repeated 
demands, could furnish no more than five hundred 
ducats , but Zeno doubled that sum from lis pri- 
vate 1esouices, and, for a season, secured obe- 
dience 

In ordcr effectually to counteract the meditated 
design of the Genoese, it was necessary that they 
should be driven from the Isle of Brondolo, and 
shut up within their walls in Chiozza_ A com- 
bined attack by sea and land was accordingly 
arranged, and the Town and Convent of Brondolo 
were to be assaulted at once from opposite quarters, 
by the disembarkation of Pisani’s mariners, as 
soon as he perceived Zeno to be engaged On 
the 19th of February, before day-bieak, Zeno 
crossed from Pelestrina and the Fort of Lova, with 
6000 men, and proceeded, in the first mstance, to 
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dislodge the troops m Little Chiozza, whom he was 
unwilling to leave on his rear while he should be 
employed at Brondolo The post against whichhe 
first directed himself was of considerable strength, 
though no more than a Bell-tower occupied by 
nineteen men yct this little handful defended 1t so 
courageously, that four alone remained alive after 
a protracted conflict, which lasted during five 
hours 

The Genoese, ather supposing that the chief 
attack was intended agamst Little Cliozza, or 
that the maintcnance of that post was of paramount 
nnportance, hastily summoned the garrison of 
Brondolo to its defence , and, in the mean time, 
pr pared tor a sortic, with the cntire force withn 
the walls of Chiosza itself About 1500 men 
from Brondolo fell, somewhat by surprise, upon 
the Venetian rear, but Zeno, changing Ins front 
with mconceivable rapidity, directed his knglish* 
bands to charge and overthrow them, winle, by a 
still more dexterous movement, he placed lus main 
Body between the routed column and Brondolo, 
from which it had advanced One retreat alone 


* An English Captain, Checco,(Cheke ?) is mentioned by Sanuto, 
(703) as serving under Zeno ‘Lhat Hero’s Biographer, the Bishop of 
Belluno, Latimses tle name as if it were Wellaam Cook Zeno 18 
made to address him in a long speech on the field of battle, just 
before this decisive charge ,—Accrtoque ad se Anglico ductore Gut 
elmo, quem cognomento Coquum nuncupabant su, quod wmter 
primos ejus vartutem probitatemque expertus nerat, &c (240) 
Again, in narrating the Conspiracy of Roberto di Recanati, the 
same Fnglish Kmght 1s mentioned with great distinction Guilt 
elmus Britannid, quam Angham dicimus, trahene originem Is 
persirenue virtuti, celaque anumi vir, et probate fide (200) In 
the engagement described above, itis said, Pram: Angi horrends 
sublatrs vocibus, cursum tn hostes irrumpunt (242 ) 
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was open, by the Bridge of Chiozza, and thither 
the fugitives directed their terrified steps, at the 
moment in which 8000 men were pouring across 
it, to deploy upon the field of battle The collision 
of these opposite turrents was destructive to both, as 
wave broke fiercely upon wave m contrary direc 
tions The panic of the discomfited Body speedily 
communicated itself to that which was advancing 
the leading ranks wavered, those which followed 
pressed upon them from behind, their defeated 
comrades bore down yet more heavily im front, 
and the dense mass was agitated to and fro, without 
the power of eflective advance or retreat Ere 
long, the confusion, incieased by the narrowness 
of the passage which they were traversing, became 
utterly mextricablc Hundreds were trampled 
under foot , and, to bring the calamity to its height, 
the bridge gave way beneath the unusual pressure, 
precipitating, together with its shattered arches, 
many of the combatants mto the channel below, 
and wholly intercepting the flight of such as re- 
maimed beyond the chasm Few, im either of 
these fearful cases, escaped death The heavy a- 
mour of such as had fallen into the canal of Sta 
Caterma, whelmed them beneath the flood, and 
the sword was little likely to spare those who still 
clung to land 

The carnage was horrible more than thrce 
thousand men fell upon the spot , and, of the many 
who threw down their arms, only six hundred re- 
ceived quarter Chinazzo, by a graphic touch, 
acquaints us with the abundant booty left on the 
field ‘ Any one,’ he says, ‘ who wished to have a 
sult of armour for a ducat, might have bought as 
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many as he pleased’ By this success, the object 
of the Venetians was completely gained , for, at 
nightfall, the few troops remaming in Brondolo 
abandoned that post, and, takmg to their boats, 
fled to Chiozza , having first destroyed the works 
of the Convent, scuttled the galleys which they 
were unable to carry off, and then set them on 
fire Two of these were rescued from the flames 
by Pisani, and ten were destroyed But the terror 
of defeat ended not here, Chiozza itself, the last 
hope of Genoa in the Lagune, was deserted by 
more than half its garrison Before dawn, every 
channel by which Terra firma could be gained 
Was choked with fugitives, who for the greater 
ya t were natives of Padua, and such was their 
an uety for escape, that many, unable to procure 
bots and endeavouring to wade across the marshes, 
were found, in the mornmg, stiflened with cold 
and frozen to death in the attempt Ten more 
gallevs, which lay oft the mils of Chiozza, were 
occupied by Pisani without a blow, for their crews, 
as he approached, were panic-stricken, and, li ap- 
ing into the sea, swam to the neighbouring 
well, 

Splendid as was tlis success, its fruits were 
nearly wrested from the gallant Cluef through 
whose shill and valour it had been won, by the 
evil passions of some among his comrades Frosh 
symptoms of msubordination manifested them- 
selves in his Camp The Condottzerz loudly cla- 
moured for double pay , and, on the day succeed- 
ing their victory, they threatened to withdraw al- 
together, unless their demand was granted Once 
again Zeno had recourse to his personal means, 
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and he employed them m buying over the chief 
Officers to silence the importunity of their men 
Nor was this his only difficulty the jealous spirit of 
Justinian, the former Admiral, had 11] brooked the 
superior command given to Pisani upon his release 
from prison, but, when his own share of power 
was still farther diminished by the appointment of 
Carlo Zeno, he lost all self-contiol, and openly 
refused obedience to his orders, till, as a cheek 
upon these growing divisions, 1t became necessary 
to detach him on a remote service 

A tlurd trial remamed for Zeno To his great 
energy in the field, he united a quality not always 
found in company with valour—consummate pru- 
dence He plainly saw that farther risk of open 
battle was needless , and that 1f he could shut out 
supplics from Chiozza, it must eventually fall 
For this purpose, he contented himself with dis- 
tributmg his troops in posts removed beyond the 
fire of the ramparts, and framing Imes of counter- 
vallation to protect himself from surprise These 
measures, however well adapted to his great ob- 
ject, were viewed with an evil eye by a large por- 
tion of the Senators who accompanied the Doge 
on this expedition, for, unused to the privations 
necessarily attendant upon a naval campaign, and 
worm by the tedium and the fatigues which they 
had already endured during two months’ confine- 
ment on shipboard, they hailed the late victory with 
delight, as affording them hopes of speedy re- 
storation to the Capital and its luxurious repose 
A few assaults, as they imagined, would complete 
the reduction of Chiozza, and terminate their share 
m a drama ull adapted to ther habits What, 
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then, was their chagrm and impatience, when they 
observed the adoption of a system which threa- 
tened an indefinite delay, and protracted, to an 
uncertain season, their freedom from the shackles 
m which the rash vow of Contarim had involved 
them | 

Elccting themselves mto judges of military 
tactics, they protested agamst the hazard and 
fluctuations of a blockade A thousand accidents, 
they said, might relieve Cliosza, if time were 
granted for recovery from the terroi of recent de- 
teat Not to follow up success was to fall into 
the very crror through which Doria had brought 
upcn himself his reverses To lengthen the 
caiipaign was to entangle the Republic m ex- 
penses which, in her present exhaustion, she could 
ull support , and to linger till the ardour of troops, 
flushed by victory, became extinguished, was to 
trifle with, and to run counter to Fortune Hap- 
pily for lus Country, the courage which animated 
Zino was not Icss of a moral than of a physical 
character Knowme that the course which he was 
oe was the best calculated to cnsure success, 
ie persisted in it, unmoved by these idle 1emon- 
strances and reproaches , and he shook aside, with 
deserved contempt, the foul and false insmuation, 
to which every act of his life afforded a reply, that 
other qualities were needed in a General besides 
circumspection 

In pursuance of lus design, he strictly forbade 
any of those personal rencontres which, during 
the maction of a bluckade, were often pennit- 
ted by the license of war, in the middle Ages, 
when frequently a champion would issue from the 
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lines, and, m the hope of distinction, perhaps of 
booty, would challenge one of the beleaguered 
garrison to smgle combat § Many valuable sol- 
diers were killed or disabled m these unproduc- 
tive contests , anda force which it was important to 
preserve entire was thus wasted in detail Zeno 
determined to repress this irregular warfare , and, 
throwing up a redoubt at a spot not far beyond his 
intrenchments and at the distance of a bow-shot 
from Chiozza, he proclaimed that the loss of a 
foot should be the punishment mflicted on any 
one who transgressed tlus limit without permission , 
and, as this severe penalty was rigidly exacted, but 
a few examples were sufficient to procure obedience 

It was not long before the effect of the blockade 
was perceived, for the garrison, straitened for 
provisions, and already reduced to the most loath- 
some food*, adopted the cruel, but necessary expe- 
dient of excluding from their walls every inhabi- 
tant incapable of bearmg arms, and the interme- 
diate space between the City and the Camp was 
filled with a helpless throng of aged persons, 
children, and woment To the honour of Vene- 
tian humanity, 1t was remembered that these were 
fellow-countrymen, and, although bread at the 
moment was selling at four times its usual price in 
Venice, no hesitation was felt as to the reception 
of these unhappy and deserted bemgs, and they 
were shipped and transported to the Capital 


* Mangiando rath, granciet ogm altracosaimmonda — Chinazzo, 
762 

+ Chinazzo says, le donne e 2 putt, and that the soldiers would 
willingly have followed, 1f the Genoese Government had not threat- 
ened to hang every individual who quitted the town (762 ) 
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Many weeks, however, passed away, and, not- 
withstanding their privations, the garrison still con- 
tinued to hold out It was hnown that a fleet, 
under Maruffo, a Genoese Admiral of distinction, 
which had encountered Justinian: and signally de- 
feated him at Manfredonia, was now on its way 
to the relief of Chiozza, and, im the course of 
April, m spite of the vigilance of the besiegers, 
Gasparo Spinola, an Ofhcer of great skill and 
courage, who had been despatched from Genoa to 
assume the command, succeeded mn throwmg in 
a large supply from Padua, by the channels of the 
Brenta At length, on the 6th of June, the 
squadron, so much wished for and so long ex- 
pectcd by the besieged, hove im sight, but it was 
to aflord only a briefand delusive hope The same 
barriers which the Venctians had framed im the 
ports of Brondolo and Chiozza, to shut m Doria, 
now contributed as effectually to shut out Maruffo 
Each entrance was successively reconnoitred by 
him, and abandoned as inaccessible, while the 
wretched garrison, which still continued to cherish 
hopes of relief, watched lis approach from the 
ramparts with eager eyes, and burst into passion- 
ate lamentations on Ins retreat The Venetian 
fleet remained at anchor in perfect safety withm 
the Lagune, and, protected by dams and batteries 
in the Straits, which it was not possible for the 
enemy to force, declmed the battle to which 1t was 
challenged, in spite of every provocation The 
Genoese in vain taunted the ‘ Venetian hogs’ 
(Veneziani porcr) with cowardice, they continued 
mmmoveable This term of reproach appears to 
have been unsparingly employed, for we read 
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that, on another occasion, when Pisani made a 
movement which was falsely mterpreted mto pre- 
paration for retreat, the sentinels, on the walls of 
Chiozza, shouted, ‘ The hogs are running away’ 
(2 porct scapano)* Once only was a chance of 
action afforded, when the Genoese Admiral took 
up his position off Fossone, in order to mtercept 
the communications with Ferrara A convoy was 
expccted from that City, and Pisani, to ensure its 
passage, bore out of the port with twenty-five 
sail, apparently prepared for combat Having stood 
off to the open sea, he allured Maruffo mto pur- 
suit, and, after sufhcicnt time had been afforded 
for the reception ot the convoy, he baffled his 
enemy by skilful manoeuvring, and returned again 
to lis anchorage, unmolested 

Before the arrival of Maruffo’s flect, a proposi- 
tion had already been offered for surrender, and, 
on condition of not bemg detained prisoners, 
the Genoese tendered the evacuation of Cliozza. 
The reply was a stern negative, and, even when 
the near approach of succour was known, Conta- 
rini gave evident proof of the hight regard which 
he attached to the presence of lis new enemy, 
by issuing a proclamation, requirmg each indivi- 
dual in the garrison who hoped for safety to qut 
Chiozza, and present lumself on a fixed day at the 
gates of the public Prison in Venice This insult 
was reccived indignantly, and, m heu of sub- 
mittmg to disgrace so mtolerable, the garnson 
resolved on one last, desperate attempt to penetrate 
the Venetian lines, and cut their way to the squa- 
dron of Maruffo All their regular craft had been 

* Gataro, 364 
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destroyed durmg the blockade , but, having found 
means of communicating their design to the Admi- 
ral, they hastily constructed a rude flotilla of boats 
and rafts from the timber of houses demolished for 
the sake of that material, and from various articles 
of wooden furniture * One hundred of these frail 
and shapeless floats, each provided with 
ten oars, received the whole garrison, 
and, at the moment of their cmbarkation, Maruffo 
appeared off the barricades, and commenced a 
brisk attack upon them All chance of success 
depended upon surprise , but the signals between 
the city and the fleet had not passed unnoticed , 
Pisa 11 easily defended the barriers with a compa- 
rativ ‘ly small force, and, directing lis chief cfforts 
agau st the barks which were crossmg the Lagune, 
he ran down more than half of them, and com- 
pelled the remamder to flight The loss of the 
enemy was severe, for, to imcrease their confu- 
sion, the troops of Zeno charged mto the shallows, 
and put to the sword the half-drowned wretches 
who still clung to their rafts, although shattered, 
sinking, and dispersed 

Famine, in 1ts utmost horrors, now pressed upon 
the devoted garrison, and Spinola, abandoning all 
hope, retired to Terra firma, and left the ungrate- 
ful task of capitulation to his Lieutenant The dis- 
aflected temper which had, more than once, been 
exhibited by the mercenaries in the pay of Venice 
was known, or suspected by the besieged, and, 
thinking to profit by the avarice and insubordina- 
tion of the Condotter?, thcy addressed their pro- 
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* Dr solar:, de casse e dt lettvere ed? altre legname moltu pulte 
Chinazzo 
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posals, in the first instance, to them, not either to 
Zeno or to Contarin1 Before ther Deputies 
approached the camp, all the prisoners taken during 
the siege were freely released and dismissed, partly 
in hope of conciliation, partly from inability to 
feed them , and, well-knowing that no offer was 
hkely to receive admission by the rapacious ma- 
rauders to whom they now directed themselves, if 
it implied the slightest diminution of booty, the 
garrison tendered their arms, stores, and treasure, 
with the possession of the town, tothe Free Com- 
panies, provided they would guarantee their per- 
sonal freedom, and protection from the Venetians 
The insidious proposal was eagerly received , and, 
but for the prompt and dexterous exertions of Zeno, 
the fruits of her long toil might have been lost to 
Venice, at the very moment of their full ripeness 
He represented to Ins troops that no gain could 
result to them by the grant of such terms, and 
that to accede to stipulations made by those who 
were without power to resist, was gratuitously to 
surrender a prize already within their grasp It 
was his intention, he said, to abandon the town to 
them for plunder all the mercenaries withm it 
should fall to their share as prisoners, and the 
Doge required nothing more than the bare walls of 
Chiozza, and such Genoese, Paduans, Dalmatians, 
and Grecks, as, being traimed to the marme, might 
be employed at the oar 

These arguments prevailed with the majority, 
and one only of the leaders refused assent, Roberto 
di Recanati, who appears to have been an Officer 
of distinction, commanding one hundred lances 
and four hundred infantry Engaged in secret 
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communication with the enemy, and bribed by 
them with a promise of forty thousand ducats to 
excite cabals in the camp, he spread, at one time, 
a report, that 1t was Zeno’s intention not to deliver 
up Chiozza to be pillaged , at another, he revived 
the cry for double pay, and, in the end, he did 
not hesitate to propose that his men should desert 
tle banners under which they were now cngaged, 
and embrace the cause of Genoa Some few were 
base and rash enough to listen to the suggestion 

when Zcno, learning the agitation which prevailed, 
threw hmuself, sword in hand, among the muti- 
necrs, and, now by promises, now by thicats, 
succe.ded im calming the tumult Order, how- 
ever, Was pot restored, until he had solemnly 
pledged hunself to grant a month’s additional pay 
as a pratuity, and to abandon Chiozza to their 
rapine for a period of three days Recanati, thus 
far disappoimted in his perfidious designs, sought 
their achievement by a yet blacher crime, and 
undertook the assassination of Zeno and his chef 
Ofhcers The proofs were manitcst, and Zeno 
having submitted them, on the following might, to 
a Counal of War, but a few hours before the 
treachery was to have been cexccuted, appealed to 
the honour of his Captams With one voice, they 
indignantly disclaimed all participation im, all 
knowledge of the foul conspnacy, and eagerly 
demanded the mstant punishment of the traitor 
Recanati was seized, but lus followers, unac- 
quainted with his guilt and deceived by his crafty 
represcntations, surrounded the Gencral’s tent, 
and fiercely clamoured for the release of the pri- 
soner When Zeno presented himself before them, 
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their blind fury was displayed m acts of the most 
daring violence Closmmg round, with fnghtful 
outcries, they menaced him with immediate death , 
and a sword was raised by some unknown hand, 
which, but tor the good proot of his helmet, would 
have descended fatally The succour of his 
Othcers, and of some battalions which still pre- 
served better discipline, rescued him from this new 
perl, and the mutmy was terminatcd by the cxe- 
cution of its chief author, who was conveyed to 
Venice, where he expiated his treason between the 
Red Columns 

The garrison, frustrated m this last, crimmal 
hope, no longer darcd to supplicate for more 
than thew lives They pleaded that the imter- 
national wars had Intherto been waged without 
procecding to the ferocity of catermination , that 
prisoners had been mutually ransomed or ex- 
changed, and, latterly, had been released by them- 
selves without conditions , that, in their own recent 
capture of Chiozza, few acts of violence had been 
perpetiated at all, and none by authority , that if 
their defe nce had been obstinately protracted, it was, 
neverthcless, such as the Laws of War amply justi- 
fied, such as, in a generous enemy, would excite 
applause rather than condemnation Finally, that 
now, vanquished, prostrate, and unarmed, they 
threw themselves upon the clemency of Venice, 
trusting to prayers and tears for that immunity 
which they had failed to gain byarms_ The reply 
to their petitions was ambiguous, and couched m 
terms little calculated to mspire hope Chains, 
they were told, were their immediate portion, 
concerning their hfe or death, the Signory would 
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decide hereafter That which they still had to 
do, must be done quchly' Even under the shght 
chance of mercy thus implied, surrender appeared 
preferable to the certamty of perishing yet more 
slowly and more cruelly by hunger, for bread had 
not passed their lips for many days The mes- 
sengers i(turned silently and despondingly to the 
walls, a flag was raised on the summit of a lofty 
tower, as a signal to Maruflo, who, m 
obedicncce to it, bore to land, when it was 
suddcnly lowered, and the Admiral, unden- 
standmg the imtended announcement, retned to 
Fosson. The gates were opencd, the garrison 
surr ndered at discretion, and the besiegers rushed 
in ty pillage a City, which Venice, if she had re- 
taincd the power, would have saved from spoliation, 
as a yxculiar of the Dogado Nuncteen galleys 
and about four thousand three hundred prisoners 
were the sad wrech of the gallant armamcnt which 
had occupied Chiozza for ten months, and had 
defended it for seven After the distribution of 
the spoil and the disbandinent of the merccnaries, 
the Doge, with his triumphant host, re-entered 
Venice in the Bucentaur, on the Ist of July*, 
leaving Cliezza under tle administration of 
a Podestu 

The War lingered on for nearly a year after the 
close of this memorable siege, but, during the 
remainder uf 1ts course, we shall look m vain for 
the adventurous and romantic character, the rapid 
and extraordinary fluctuations which have hereto- 
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* Galeazzo Gataro, (361) in opposition to every other suthority, 
accuses Contarini of perjury, and states, that, in violation of his 
solemn oath, he returned to Venice on the 21st of April 
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fore marked its events Pisani died on shipboard, 
off the coast of Pugha, before its conclusion, and 
his remains, having been embalmed, were conveyed 
to Venice, for interment in the Church of St 
Antonio The announcement of his death was 
received with unlvcrsal mourning , for so beloved 
was this great Captain, that each Citizen appeared 
to have lost in him a friend , and the remembrance 
of his conciliatng gentleness, lis unblemished 
integrity, his patience under injury, and lis gene- 
rous forgetfulness of wrong, endeared him to the 
remembrance of lus Countrymen, not less than his 
matchless bravery and Ins unexampled survices 
which had so largely contributed to enhance their 
national glory 
The general voice proclaimed Zeno his suc- 
cessor, and, as if the mantlc of Pisani was to con- 
vey hus fortunes as well as his oflice to its ntreritor, 
scarcely was the new possessor invested with it, 
before upon hmn also fell the mgratitude of his 
Country His station was fixed off Zara = That 
City, reecntly and strongly fortificd, and defended 
by a numerous and well-appointed garrison, for- 
bade all hope of successful assault , and Marufto, 
safe in Its harbour and under its guns, obstinately 
refused every provocation to battl Zeno’s sole 
resource was to watch lus moveable enemy, 
and, by cruising 10und the port, at least to prevent 
his escape Such a service, at all times 
Oct Vexatious, was now rendered far more than 
usually so, by the lateness of the season, 
the consequent boistcrousness of the weather, and 
above all, by dcficiency of equpment Zenov’s 
squadron, which had been hastily despatched on 
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an especial service, was inadequately provisioned 
for a tedious blockade, winter had commenced 
early, and some rude storms had shattered and 
dispersed the convoys upon wlhuch Zcno depended 
for revictualling his exhausted fleet, bread was 
wholly wanting, and, during fiftcen days, the mari- 
ners were supported on scanty rations of salted 
meat—a food which, owing to the comparative 
shontness of medieval voyages, had not yet become 
the staple provision of a sailors table Their suf- 
fermgs were so acutc, that littl surprise could be 
felt at the murmurs raised by the Crews, yet, it 
was not till he became doubtful of their obedience, 
that Zeno wrote home, expressmy the necessity 
of a recall Vemec herself, at the moment, was 
endu ing almost equal privation, for the rage of 
War, or the deficiency of harvest had rendered 
scarcity general through the North of Italy  Un- 
able to furnish supplies to the fleet abroad, and 
equally unable to support an increased population 
should it return home, the Signory did no more 
than order a change im the sccne of operations 
Zeno was instructcd to quit the blockade of Zara, 
and to commence the sicge of Marano, a town 
situated in the marshes at the embouchure of the 
Taghamento, and furnishing a uscful outpost 
against the terr.tory of the Patriarch of Aquileia 
Few places were more difficult of access, or more 
strongly protected by Nature, 1t was approached 
fromm the sca by a narrow channel, two leagues in 
length, and nowhere of grcater depth than would 
admit a vessel of the hghtest draught, this single 
inlet was moreover dry at low water Zeno care- 
fully reconnoitred the position , and, convinced 
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of its impracticability, he generously determmed 
to encounter the whole weight of the Senate’s 
wrath m his own person, rather than to sacrifice 
the lives imtrusted to lim, man assault which he 
perceived must be hopcless, and, accordingly, he 
set sail for Venice 

The Council learned his arrival with astonish- 
ment and indignation, forbade his entrance 
within the Lagunc, on pain of death, and de- 
puted two of their Body to command him to 
await further orders on the coast of Dalmatia 
Zeno reminded them of the hazards of the sea« 
son, and persisted m his demand for admission to 
the harbom yet they consumed three days m 
angry deliberation, and but for the deep mur- 
murs of the seamen, which found a ready echo 
from the populace of the Capital, they would 
have persevcred m refusal At length, Zeno ob- 
tained leave to enter, and scarccly had he gamed 
his moorings, when, as if for the express con- 
firmation of his foresight, a tempest so violent 
arose, that had the fleet been still excluded, not a 
ship would have escaped destruction On landing, 
the Admiral and his principal Ofhcers were intro- 
duced to the Hall of the Council, where his manly 
and forcible statements were answered by insults, 
by reproaches, and even by threats Zeno listened, 
for the most part, m proud or temperate silence, 
and but once offered a reply When his greeting 
of welcome was tauntingly answered by ‘ You are 
welcome as you deserve —* If as we deserve,’ 
he said, ‘ then are we assuredly welcome*’ Not 
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so one of his Captams, who, touched by the m- 
justice offered to his Clef, boldly defended hm 

‘ If there be any blame,’ he said, ‘ it belongs to 
the Government, which has issued mconsiderate 
orders , not to the wiser Officer, who has demurred 
obeving them’ The fury of the Council at this 
honest, but unseasonable sally, forgot all bounds 

the criminals, as they were termed, were ordered 
to withdraw a vehement and tumultuous debate 
ensued , and a majority of voices pronounced for 
umprisonment Already was tlus il-yudged and 
mequitable vote more than suspected by the 
anxious throng assembled round the Pala e-gatcs, 
and signs not to be mistaken announced the 
storin about to burst upon the devoted Council, 
Wher Zeno, desirous to calm the popular excitation, 
by shewing that he was still free, re-entered their 
Hall of Audience, mmsummoncd Addressing the 
Councillors, he expressed conviction that the 
presence of a strangcr was unfittng durmg their 
deliberations, and that he would therefore with- 
draw, and return whenever they should send for 
him The Council, yet more enraged at this 
trank exercise of private judgment, which they pro- 
tessed to consider as a fresh act of disobedience, 
haughtily commanded him to remain, and shewed 
indications of employing force if he refused No 
longer able to control his just 1mpatience, he in- 
digrantly demanded whether they wished that day 
should terminate the existence of the Republic? 
‘I look through your benches,’ he exclaimed, 
‘ without bemg able to recognize a single mdividual 
among you who has shed one drop ot blood for 
lis Country Turn to these, and to myself on the 
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other hand We have fought, We have con- 
quered, We have borne the heat and burden of 
War Our fortunes, our limbs, our lives have 
been devoted for your protection and, m return 
for the countless forms of death which we have 
encountered, as a recompense for our tolls, 
wounds, and perils, we are now menaced with 
chams and dungeons Never, never let the 
Republic, saved by our activity, be dishonoured by 
your ingratitude! Dcbatc now, and decide accord 
ing to your pleasure” With these words, m 
spite of the violent c\clamations of the Oligarchs, 
he quitted the Assembly crossed amid the ap- 
plauses of the thousands who filled the Piazza, 
to St Mark’s, offered his devotions at one of the 
altars, and retired to his own house 

The Government had placed itself im a false po- 
sition To punish Zeno, if it regarded its own 
existence, was manifestly impossible , wholly to 
pass over his disobedience was to surrender its 
authority , and, accordingly, as a means of extri- 
cation from this embarrassment, fresh orders for 
the siege of Marano were issued , but, instead of 
the galleys Intherto destined for the service, a 
flotilla of ight boats was equipped and launched 
Zeno’s opinion of the folly of the project still re- 
mained unchanged nevertheless, haying offered 
strong 1emonstrances, which proved ineffectual, he 
did not hesitate to resume the command thus 
forced upon lim His boats entered the canal of 
Marano with the tide, and the troops were disem- 
barked, and pressed a long and hazardous assault 
ae the town While animating them at the foot 
of the ditch, Zeno was wounded by a stone dis< 
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charged from the walls, and fell senseless , yct, on 
his recovery, he again placed himself at the head 
of a stormmg column But the tide, by this time, 
had retreated, and borne with it lis boats, the loss 
of the Venetians had been severe, the Patriarch was 
advancing with fresh troops, and it was not with- 
out great peril and difficulty that Zeno ictreated 
through the marshes, and regamed lus flotlla 
The Senate had obtamed his obedience, and, per- 
haps, it did not lament lus dcfeat 

All parties weic now fatigued with a war in 
which all had becn losers On the conti- 
nent, Treviso still held out for Veniwe, but wed 
it was blochaded by am overpowering force, 
and sorely distiessed by famine Stores, men, 
and tiecasure were equally wanting in the Capital, 
and the Republic, conscious of her meapacity to 
relieve or to retain her possessions m the March, 
wisely resolved to profit to the utmost by their 
abandonment The bitter enmity which Carrara, 
the author of the present contest, had exhibited, 
his ambitious temper, his crafty policy, and the 
close vicinity of his hereditary dominions rendered 
him the most dangcrous Power unde which the 
Trevisano could pass , and, in ceding this terri- 
tory, the object of so much pride durmg more 
than forty years’ sway, the Signory felt that not 
only their shame, but their loss also would be more 
than doubled, if these contributed to the aggian- 
dizement of the Lord of Padua The Duke of 
Austria was a Prince of far greater power, and 
though to invite him as a neighbour to their very 
borders was a step not unattended with danger, 
yet 1t was a danger in every way far mferior to 
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that which they anticipated from Carrara The 
Austrian hereditary States were remote, and it 
was possible that Leopold, while he averted the 
progress of their most mveterate foe, might never 
be able firmly to establish lus own sway in Italv 
To hin, therefore, im the first instance, the cession 
of the Trevisano was offered, and when, having 
eagerly accepted the proposal, he marched ten 
thousand men to take possession of his 
May new territory, the Venetians despatched an 
embassy of congratulation on his acquire- 
ment of a dommion virtually wrested from them- 
selves We shall percave that the wiles of Car- 
rara rendered this Sovereignty but nommal, and, 
even in name, but short lived The presence of an 
Austrian force to dispute a territory which had 
almost become Ins own by nght of conquest, 
could not but alarm him, andthe secession of the 
King of Hungary from any active share m the 
League which he had formed, contributed to awa- 
ken an anxious desire for Peace At this juncture, 
Amadeus VI, Count of Savoy, jomtly with the 
Republic of Florence, proposed a mediation be- 
tween the contending parties, and a Congress was 
assembled at Turm The Treaty was finally con- 
cluded on the 5” of August, on the followmg 
basis That each Republic should retain its con- 
quests, eacepting those within the Gulf of Venice 
which Genoa should restore That each should re- 
nounce its comimerce at the mouth of the Don 
That Tenedos should be evacuated by the Venetians, 
and surrendered to the occupation of the Duke of 
Savoy, who, at the close of two years, should de- 
molish its fortifications, before 1ts ultimate allot- 
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ment was decided, each Republic agreeing to 
place one hundred thousand crowns in the hands 
of Florence, as a security for the fulfilment of this 
condition That Carrara should restore to Venice 
Cavanzero and Moranzeno, and raze all lis newly 
constructed forts on the frontiers of the Dogado, 
That he should reccive m return the Castle of Cu- 
rano, and be released fiom all demands of arrears 
conceived to be owmg bcfore the War = The 
boundary lime betwecn the Venetian and Paduan 
territorics was to be regulated by arbitrators ap- 
pomted by the two mediatg Powers 

There remains only the pleasing task of record- 
ing the honowable discharge of the promises 
which the Venetian Government had held out as 
encouragemcnts to patriotism during this memo- 
rable contest Thirty Famulics were ennobled , and 
the list which is prescrved to us of the names and 
conditions of the persons elevatcd proves, beyond 
doubt, the mtegrity of the Electors At the head 
is placed Giacopo de’ Cavalli, the Veronese, who 
had commanded the army of the Republic, and 
among the others were found the Grand Chan- 
cellor of Venice, two noble Candiotes, a banker, 
five ordinary tradesmen, six who bore the simple 
style of citizens, one called a merchant, five to 
whose names no title 1s appended, and cight ar- 
tisans No morc illustrious source of Nobility can 
be .magind, and it 1s to be wishicd that all the 
Familics thus founded had continucd to cxist while 
the Republic itsclfendurcd = But the Abbé Laugier, 
who was well acquaimted with the socicty and the 
internal constitution of Venice, and who wrote 
not quite four centuries after the occurrence of the 
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events which we have been relating, tells us, that 
at that moment scarcely seven or, at the utmost, 
elght representatives survived of the Nobles of 


the Genoese war,—I Nosini priuta GUERRA DI 
GENOA 
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Tne close of the great struggle which we have 
been relating left each of the combatants almost 
equally exhausted, both had suflered deeply under 
defeat, neither had bcen a permanent gamer by 
victory The short occupation of Chiozza had 
cost the Genoese a fleet and an army The pur- 
chase of Peace by the Venetians, even after their 
final success, was not attained at a less price than 
the cession of Tenedos, and of the sole Province 
which they possessed on Terra firma Neverthe- 
less, from the moment of the Treaty of Tur, we 
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shall perceive Genoa, though her power was ap- 
parently increased by it, rapidly vergimg to decline, 
while Venice retrieved her losses, extended her 
commerce, and maintained her independent So- 
vereignty unshaken 
Contarini, worn by age and the toils of a la- 
borious campaign, survived but a few months after 
the signature of Peace and when Carlo Zeno was 
proposed as his successor, the full spirit of Vene- 
tian policy manifested itself in lus rejection = It 
was not on account of his virtucs, his talents, or 
his glory, that the Republic wished to select her 
Prince On the contrary, those qualities formed 
so many barriers against the elevation of their 
possessor , and if Zeno had been less brave, less 
noble-minded, and less generous, he might, per- 
haps, have attained the uncnviable distinction of 
the Ducal bonnet The choice of the Electors 
was directed to Micuaete Morosini, a 
a Noble of wlustrious birth, derived from a 
382 
stock which, coeval with the Republic it- 
self, had produced the Conqueror of Tyre, given 
a Queen to Hungary, and more than one Doge to 
Venice The bniliancy of this descent was tar- 
nished m the present clnef representative of the 
Family, by the most base and grovelling avarice 
for, at that moment in the recent war at which all 
other Venetians were devoting their whole fortunes 
to the service of the State, Morosini sought, in 
the distresses of his Country, an opening for his 
own private enuichment, and employed his ducats, 
not in the assistance of the National wants, but in 
speculating upon houses which were brought to 
market at a price far beneath thew real value, and 
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which, upon the return of Peace, insured the pur- 
chaser a four-fold profit ‘ What matters the fall 
of Venice to me, so as I fall not together with 
her" was his selfish and sordid reply to some one 
who expressed surprise at the transaction His 
reign was but of short duration The Plague swept 
twenty thousand souls from the Laguane, and among 
them perished Morosm, after he had enjoyed the 
Dogcship not more than four months 

Before the election of Antonio Vrniero, Car- 
rara had succecded in Ins views upon the Trevi- 
sano, iffer employing every artifice which the 
subtilty of an caperienced diplomatist could sug- 
gest to delay its occupation by the troops of 
Leopold Whenever they presented themselves 
befor: any town of the Province, they were amused 
by promiscs and protestations , countless diflicul- 
ties on points of form were raised as to immediate 
surrender, gold was lavished on the Austrian 
Commanders, the Paduan garrisons were strength 
ened, and, im order to gain yet farther time, ne- 
gotiations werc sedulously opened with the Duke 
Leopold was ill prepared to wim by arms posses- 
sion of the territory which had been peaceably 
ceded tolim, for other cares, nearer home, dis- 
tracted his attcntion and his forces His Trcasury 
was exhausted, and he gladly, therefore, listened 
to the offer of 80,000 ducats made by Carrara for 
a Province far from his hereditary States, and in 
which he felt little hope of permanently cstablish- 
ing himeclf 

Vemce was deeply mortified at this failure of a 
project which had been considered a master-stroke 
of policy, and another neighbourmg Power was no 
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less displeased with this extension of the dommions 
of Carrara Antonio della Scala, a bastard of the 
noble House whose name he borc, had won his 
way to the throne of Verona by the assassmation 
of his brother, and he now viewed with a sus- 
picious eye tle mereasing ascendancy of Padua 
The murder of his brother was not the only crime 
charged against him, for, in order to exterminate 
a family which, by its pretensions, might endanger 
his throne, he had put to a death of horrible tor- 
ture the mistress and cluldren of his first victim, 
falsely imputing to them the unnatural deed of 
blood which himself had committed Carrara 
openly testified his abhorrence of this complicated 
wickedness , and personal icsentment on that ac- 
count, no less than ambition, stimulated Della Scala 
to project the overthrow of the Loid of Padua 
The promise of a tempting subsidy secured his 
alance with Venicc, and he concluded a secret 
Treaty, by which, m consideration of the receipt 
of 25,000 floiins per month, he agreed to employ 
his whole forces m the proposed war, to strip 
Carrara of lus dominions, and to peimit the re- 
occupation of the Trevisano by the Venetians 
The arms of Della Scala were unsuccessful, 
and he was twice signally defeated, with grievous 
loss, at Brentella and at Castegnaro* Venice, 
during these transactions, had supported him, 
not by troops but by subsidies Yet, although 
she forebore fiom appearmg openly m the field, 


* Galeazzo Gataro, apud Muratori, xvu, 579 Inthe frequent 
use of Gataro, made in the remainder of this Chapter, a translation 
by Mr David Syme (Fdinburgh, 1830) has been much employed 
Our references are to the original, 
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the mystery of her alliance was soon penctrated by 
Carrara, who gained by his bribes the assistance 
of an Avvogadore and of a Member of the XL, 
and thus obtained full revelation of the secrets of 
the Great Council The discovery of this trigue 
justly consigned the traitors to the executioner , 
and, at the same time, compelled the Lord of 
Padua to strengthen himself against the expected 
vengeance of the Republic For this purpose, he 
looked around among the naughbowming Princes 
for an ally sufhciently powerful to imsure his 
safety, and, from the superior advantages which 
one, more especially, appeared to offer, 1t was not 
probable that his choice would long 1emain un- 
decid d. 

Th* new actor who now appeared upon the 
Political Thentre, not a little mcreased the intr- 
cacy of its Drama, and though, durmg the first 
scenes, he cspoused the interests of Carrara, in the 
catastrophe he contributcd mamly to the events 
which prepared lus fall Towards the close of the 
precedmg century, the Family of Visconti had cs- 
tablished itself in the Sovereignty of Milan, which 
it had since maintained, at first, owing to the great 
qualities of those by whom it was swayed, and 
latterly, by their dissimulation and fearlessness of 
crime Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, by a mai- 
riage with a daughter of France, claimed the title 
of Comte de Verti, a small fief n Champagne, 
and, on the death ef his father, m 1378, he suc- 
ceeded to the Government of a moicty of Lom- 
bardy, and fixed his Court at Pavia His uncle, 
Bernabo, with whom he shared the Sceptre, resided 
at Milan, and, from an anxiety to increase the por- 
tions of his children by the heritage of his nephew, 
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he organized a senes of conspiracies agamst his 
person and power, which Galeazzo, by his wari- 
ness, quietly frustrated, without betraying that he 
had discovered them By an affectation of devo- 
tion, Galeaz7o succeeded in concealing from his 
uncle both his resentment and his imtentions of 
revenge he appearcd in public, attended by 
Ecclesiastics , a rosary was never absent from his 
hands, his days were employed in pilyrimages , 
his mghts m penance The suspicions of Ber- 
nabo, if deed he ever entertained any, were lulled 
to rest by this semblance of superstitious weak- 
ness, and he heard, without apprehension, that 
his nephew was approaching Milan, on a visit toa 
Chapel of the Virgm near the Lago Maggiore, 
though his progress was accompanied by an escort 
of more than customary numbcrs Part, indeed, 
of Galeazzo’s policy had been to display cowardice 
as well as superstition, and, under the pretext of 
dread of assassination, he had surrounded himself 
with a powerful body-guard With a train of two 
thousand horse, he now moved on towards the 
Capital of Lombaidy, and Bernabo, with his two 
eldest sons and a few attendants of state, rode 
out to salute lim, mtimating, with a smile, to those 
who cautioned him, that his nephew was too much 
of a Saint to meditate treachery Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the first greetings passed, when Galeazzo 
made a sign to Giacopo dal Verme and others of his 
confidential followers, who swrrounded Bernabo, 
seized the bndle of his mule, cut his sword from 
his belt, and hurried him with his sons to prison. 
His oppression had weaned from him the affection 
of his subjects, and his allies regarded his fall 
with indifference no attempt, therefore, was made 
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for his delivérance dunng a captivity of seven 
months , mm the course of which, the strength of his 
constitution, or of his antidotes, resisted frequent 
attempts which were made to despatch him by 
poison, till, at length, in the close of 1385, he be- 
came its victim Galeazzo, having peaceably 
united both divisions of Lombardy under his smgle 
rule, threw aside the mask of Religion which he 
had hitherto successfully worn, and abandoned 
hmeelf to projects of ambition 

The troubled condition of the States which bor- 
dered upon his own dominions afforded rich pro- 
mise of gain to Visconti, and, by fomenting the dif- 
ferenc’s between Padua and Verona, he reasonably 
hoped to make both of them his prey After the 
ackas of Della Scala at Brentella, he had s¢ cretly 
offered his alliance, at the same moment, to each 
of the contending parties, and, although, at the time 
each had avoided the snare, nevertheless Carrara, 
now flushed by his second victory, thought such 
succour alone was wanting to complete the total 
subjugation of his enemy A Treaty was accord- 
mgly concluded for the partition of Della Scala’s 
dominions, by which Galeazzo was to retain 
Verona, and Vicenza was to fall to Carrara ett 
The conquest was readily effected , but 
Visconti, once m possession of both Cities, refused 
to transfer the stipulated portion to his ally 

Della Scala, ruined by these losses, found an 
asylum in Venice, and, m exchange for his Prin- 
cipality, received the empty honour of enrolment 
m her Golden Book Visconti was the sole gainer 
by his overthrow, which he considered only as a pre- 
laude to yet more important successes In order to 
secure his ulterior objects, he entered mto secret 
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negotiations with Venice, the object of which was 
the spoliation of his Paduan ally , and when Carrara 
implored the aid of the Signory to compel Viscontt 
to the fulfilment of the conditions of his Treaty, 
he was answered by a cold refusal, speedily suc- 
ceeded by open hostilities The Republic, indeed, 
had little mtcrest in the aggrandizement of either 
of these dangerous neighbours, but, i her choice 
of alance, a connexion with Visconti appeared far 
the most profitable of the two His territories 
were sufficiently remote from the Lagune to ren- 
der them difficult of conquest in case of war, while 
those of Carrara lay iminediately at hand, and, from 
his comparative weakness, seemed of easier attain- 
ment It was agreed that the Trevisano should 
revert to Venice, and that certain forts on the bor- 
ders of the Lagune, which disquieted her, should 
be destroyed , m return for which benefits, she en- 
gaged to furnish asmall contmgent Visconti, upon 
whom it was manifest that the cluef military bur- 
den was to fall, sought more for the concurrence of 
the Republic in designs which she might otherwise 
unpede, than for her active co-operation, and he 
willingly provided the requisite materiel Asa 
pledge of his fidelity, and an assurance that he was 
not about to repeat towards Venice a fraud similar 
to that which he had recently practised on the Lord 
of Padua, he solicited that Carlo Zeno might be 
allowed to enter his service, and he confided to 
lim the Government of Milan 
It was m June, 1388, that the unfortunate Fran- 
cesco Vecchio, surrounded by traitors in 
‘2 Ins Cabinet, and rejected by every foreign 
Power to which he applied for aid, sum- 
moned his Council, aud laid before it the hopes 
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lessness of his affairs He was hemmed 1m, he 
said, between the arms of Lombardy and Venice 
The Marquis d’Este, the Lord of Mantua, and the 
City Udmo had coalesced with lus yet mightier 
enemies The Marquis of Ferrara refused a pas- 
sage through his dominions to any succours which 
Bologna, Florence, or Rome might be prevailed 
upon to send him The Emperor had been bought 
by Visconti, the Dukes of Austna and Bavaria 
demanded a larger subsidy than his exhausted 
Treasury could furnish, and, finally, discontent and 
disaffection pervaded every class of lus own sub- 
jects This melancholy picture was by no means 
overcharyed, and long and tumultuous debates suc- 
ceede | its rc presentation, for scarcely a voice nm 
tle Council was unbribed by Visconti Some cla- 
moured for the deposition of Irancesco Vecchio, 
and an immediate surrender to Milan , others 
proposed that he should be delivered up to the 
Venetians , athird party, and 1t was supported by 
the populacc, demanded lis abdication, and the 
appointment of his son in his stead Nor were 
there wanting those whu were sufhciently frontless 
to propose violent measurcs to the young Princc, 
to urge him to thiow his aged Father ito prison, 
and to seize upon his authority Such a step, they 
assured him, would conciliate popularity at home, 
and, at the same timc, would satisfy both the Ve- 
netians and Galeazzo, who were clicfly animated 
by pcisonal enmity to his Father Francesco No- 
vello, who, in trying moments, appears never to 
have been wanting in generosity, mm affection, or 
im courage, indignantly spurned this unnatural 
proposal, and avowed that he would endure any 
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extremity of fortune rather than fail in duty to his 
parent 

After two days passed in hot contentions among 
the Paduan leaders, in feebleness and vacillation 
by the elder Carrara, and in loud expressions of 
disgust and sedition by the populace, who believed 
that they were about to be sold, like cattle, to Ve- 
nice or to Milan, the aged Prince agreed to the 
proposed abdication The Citizens were assembled, 
and proceeded, according to ancient forms m the 
days of Paduan freedom, to elect four Anzzan, a 
Gonfalonere of Justice, and a Syndic Before 
this Trnbunal, the reasons which mduced Francesco 
Vecchio to resign his authority were explamed, 
and his son was recommended as his most fitting 
successor The Baton, the Gonfalon, the Book 
of Statutes, and other ensigns of power were de- 
posited in the hands of the Magistrates, and the 
Gonfalonire, having addressed a few laudatory 
words to the young Prince, confirmed his investi- 
ture by the presentation of these insignia, and, m 
the name of the whole People, proclaimed him Cap- 
tam and Lord of Padua On the followmg day, 
the 30" of June, the abdicated Prince retired to 
Treviso, of which City he had 1etamed to himself 
the Sovereignty 

On the morrow of his accession, Francesco 
Novello received two trumpets of defiance from 
the allied Camps He replud to Visconti by ins 
forming him of the recent revoluuon, adding, 
that the defiance, therefore, could not be mtended 
for him, and respectiully commending himself to 
his favour and protection To Venice, he come 
plamcd of the mfraction of an allance of tlurty 
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years, and professed his desire for peace with all 
men, especially with their Republic But the 
change of masters m Padua had produced no 
change of hostile sentiments in the coalition 
formed against her mdependence The Signory, 
without dergning an answer, commanded the En- 
voy immediately to quit their City , and Visconti 
sarcastically expressed lis opinion that the policy 
of the Paduan Lords would still remain unaltered, 
by the application of one of those expressive pro- 
verbs in which Italy abounds, ‘ Sons of cats are 
fond of mice" 

Few events of interest marked the ensumg cam- 

tn = The allies advanced under Giacomo dal 
Verme with uninterrupted success, for treason 
wis rife im the Camp as well as m the Councils 
of their foe Carrara was not wanting to himself 
either in the field or in his Capital , but the perfidy 
of his troops rendered his own bravery unavailing, 
and the disaffection of his subjects, heightened by 
their sufferings and their fears, was not to be 
conciliated by the lavish sacrifices which he 
made m surrendermy hus private funds tor the 
payment of debts contracted by his Father By 
November all was lost, Padua was closely be- 
leaguered, the surrounding country pillaged and 
laid waste The murmurs of the Citizeus were 
but a prelude to more open denunciations by the 
Council, and Carrara was at length mformed that 
his opposition would be vain, his reclamation un 
heeded, and that the City would be surrendered 
to Visconti Durmyg a brief communication with 
his family, he was consoled and supported by the 
noble spirit of his Lady, Madonna Taddea, a 
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daughter not unworthy of the illustrious House 
of Este, from which she sprang ‘ I thmk, my 
Lord,’ said this high-minded Princess, when her 
opinion was asked, ‘ that it is a happier and a 
better thing to die free, than to live m bondage, 
and, thereforc, I approve of your setting forth, 
before these base Councillors can betray us!’ 
These words, in unison with his own feelings, 
confirmed him in adopting the design winch he 
had himself projectcd , and, having ascertamed 
from Giacomo dal Verme that he had full autho- 
rity to open a Treaty, he surrendered to him the 
City and Castle of Padua The conditions stipu- 
lated that Carrara, with lus whole family and a 
retinue of two hundred persons, should receive a 
safe conduct to visit Pavia, and to return thence 
if he 50 pleased There, 1t was his hope to con- 
clude Peace with Visconti, but, if he failed, his 
Capital which hc now ceded was to be restored 
Dal Verme swore on the sacrament to observe 
these terms inviolably 

As Carrara quitted his Palace, the populace, 
instigated by the Council, rushed i and plundered 
it = Atthe City gate he met Dal Verme, who, as 
an evil augury for his fidelity, took military pos- 
session of the surrendered posts, with more than 
six timcs the numbers which had been arranged by 
the Treaty As the fallen Prinec advanced on his 
route, almost every town was im revolt, and at 
Moncclise, and at Este, he was reccived with 
insulting cries of Viva il Conte di Vartu! At 
Varona and at Brescia, on the other hand, he was 
greeted with respect, and, in the former, he left his 
Lady while he procceded to Milan There also 
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he was honourably entertamed, and his suspicions 
were not awakened till, by repeated excuses, Vis- 
conti deferred the promised conference at Pavia, 
and, at length, denied the Lady Taddea permission 
to reyoin her husband ‘ Now 1s my safe conduct 
broken indeed!’ was Carrara’s caclamation, when 
he learned this bitter refusal] 

Meantime, similar frauds had becn practised to 
secure the person of the elder Canara at Treviso 
He was myited to visit Galeazzo at Pavia, and 
Francesco Novello was unwillingly compelled to 
urge lis adoption of this perilous stip A mes- 
senger whom he secretly despatched to warn his 
Fa her of his danger, and of the compulsion under 
wh ch himself had acted, proved treacherous, and 
this circumstance combined with the aged Prnice’s 
defenceless situation to hurry lim to lisiuim The 
poor old man, as Gataro vividly describes the 
melancholy scene *, sat with clasped hands, lis- 
tening to the harangues of the kKnvoys When 
they were concluded, he made v strong effort to 
clear his countenancc, and, steadfastly regarding 
them in his accustomed grave and dignified man- 
ner, he replied, that, in so far as he could sce, there 
was no alternative H¢ then demanded a safc con- 
duct, and the chief Envoy, Spmeta, swore to ob- 
serve its conditions , as, we are told, he would have 
sworn to observe any others which might have 
becn proposed Treviso received a Milanese gar- 
rison, and Carrara proceeded in mournful caval- 
cade to Verona, where, on alighting from Ins 
carriage, he was greeted by his dauyhter-in law, 
Madonna Taddea, who threw herself at his feet, 
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and, weeping bitterly, embraced his knees The 
old man gently raised her, first kissed the Lady 
herself with tears in his eyes, and then her chil- 
dren—a scene which the spectators did not regard 
without deep emotion When, onthe morrow, he 
spoke of prosecuting his journey to Pavia, he was 
informed that he could not be permitted to depart 
till the receipt of further orders from Visconti, and 
he then, for the first trme, became sensible of his 
captivity He remained at Verona til the com- 
mencement of the followmg year, when he was 
transferred to Cremona. 

The Trevisano was thus wrested from Carrara, 
but 1t was not without some difhiculty that 1t was 
recovered by Venice, for the Milanese near ite Ca- 
pital were much superior m force to their alles, 
and Visconti endeavoured to profit by this nume- 
nical advantage = But the Republic was strong m 
partizans within the walls, and when Dal Verme 
entered with his troops, and raised the standard of 
Milan on the Citadel, Ins cars were deafened with 
shouts of Viva San Marcu! His threats of mi- 
litary punishment tended only to exasperate the 
Citizens, thcy ran to arms, and barricaded the 
streets till the arrival of the Venetian contingent , 
when the lofty tonc assumed by the Provveditora, 
yomed with the decided expression of popular 
feclmg, induced the Milanese General to desist 
from his faithless project Treviso was not the 
only acquisition which this War obtained for Ve- 
mice, since yet earlier, n 1386, the quarrel with 
Carrara had been employed as a pretext for the 
recovery of Corfu, which had been possessed and 
colonized by Venice nearly two centuries before 

Notwithstanding these fruits of their alliance 
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with Visconti, 1t was not possible but that the 
Venetians must early discover the disadvantages 
of thatconnexion The two Houses of DellaScala 
and of Carrara, sufficiently strong to maintain 
independence if supported by the Republic, were 
Otherwise too weak to inspire reasonable jea- 
lousy, and, while Padua and Verona contmued 
to form for her so many outworks against the dan- 
gerous ambition of Galeaz7o, her superior force and 
wealth might always retain therr Signors im virtual, 
if not in avowed vassalage Yet, she had per- 
mitted herself, through a blind hope of ummediate 
gain, to abandon one of these neighbours to de- 
$ ructior, after having stimulated him to war, and 
t&{ assist more active ly in the sacrifice of the other, 
m order to promote the aggrandisement of Vis- 
conti, the most powerful, the most aspiring, and the 
most perfidious of the Italian Prmces ‘The reve- 
nues of Lombardy wcre rich and unembarrassed , 
her master retained a larger force in his pay than 
any other European Monarch, he swaved his 
hereditary dominions with absolute despotism, and, 
great as was his powcr, it was far cxcecded by 
his ambition —[taly itself was the deep stake for 
which he played , and his vast means conspired 
with his personal qualitics to place the chances of 
the game much in his favour Singularly contrast 
mg personal timidity with moral hardihood,—while 
he avoided the field, and not only secluded himself 
in his Palace, strongly fortified and garrisoned, 
but employed unusual precautions to yuard him- 
self against his very guards—he was mstant m 
decision, firm in danger, undiscouraged by failure 
No remorse for crime, no respect for fidelity m- 
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terrupted his dark, but certain policy and, one by 
one, he overthrew or he undermined every obstacle 
which mtervened between himself and his final 
goal Such was the neighbour whose standard 
Venice, with her own hands, had assisted to plant 
on the coasts of the Adriatic and the borders of 
the Lagune 

The attempt upon Treviso, and some undisguised 
avowals which Visconti had felt limself sufficiently 
strong to utter, contiibuted to open the eyes of the 
Republic to the dangers which had been created 
m great part by her own improvident avarice , 
and the change of policy to which she was led 18 
remarkable even m this History of fickleness 
She entcred into a Treaty with Francesco Novello, 
whom she had recently dethroned, for the express 
purpose of lns Restoration The first months of 
that Prince’s captivity at Milan were passed m 
unavailing complaints, and useless but natural 
remonstrances Tu these, a wiser course suc- 
ceeded , and, by entermg upon a ceaseless round 
of pleasure, he endcavoured to persuade Galeazzo 
that he had at length become reconciled to his 
fortunes The Capital re-echoed with festivity , 
and the banquet, the bridal-feast, and the touina- 
ment were always graced by the presence of Car- 
rara Visconti, nevertheless, was far too wary to 
be deceived, and, when this change of habits was 
reported to him, he again employed a proverb, 
‘ Every animal may be tamed except the Fox’ 
Francesco took one step farther, ie appeared 
before the Council, and there, solemnly resigning 
all pretensions to Padua, he threw himself, wholly 
and unconditionally, on the generosity and kindness 
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of the Comte de Virth Whether Galeazzo now 
believed in the sincerity of lis captive, or whether, 
as 18 more probable, he was shamed mto conces- 
sion, cannot be decided, but he returned his 
hearty thanks, accepted the renunciation, gave 
permission for the Lady Taddea to visit Milan, 
and provided ample funds for her journey Though 
Carrara’s affections were engrossed by the renewal 
of that domestic happmess which he so ardently 
cherished, he still pretended a greatcr fondness for 
amusements than before, and appeared to cultivate 
an intimacy the most confidential with Galeazzo 
The Count, on the other hand, sent him many 
cuurteous messages and, according to the fashion 
of the times, many rare delicacies for his table 
He even pretended that he had it m contempla- 
tion to make over to him, in perpetuity, the Signory 
of Lodi 

Meantime, Francesco found means to establish 
communication with his Father, with Padua, and 
with Venice To a confidential agent of the first, 
he explamed two designs which he mcditated for 
the death of Galeazzo , both of them sufhciently 
evincing his undaunted bearing and carclessness 
of hfe One was, to accost his enemy singly in 
the streets of Pavia, and, when near enough, to 
run him through the body ‘ It 1s true,’ he added, 
‘that I can scarcely escape being cut to pieces, 
but many of our Family will remam_ The tyrant’s 
nephews, Aluise and Carlo Visconti, who are now 
in his dungeons, will succeed to the throne, and, 
by them, my Father and my Children will be re- 
quited for my good service But this plan 18 
dangerous, and might fail’ The second scheme 
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was equally daring, and far less rash The man 
who resolves to sacrificc bis own life, may, for the 
must part, command that of his enemy, yet such 
double murder, like all other mere violence, 1s but 
a coarse and clumsy instrument, requiring strength 
rather than address for its management Carrara, 
in this instance, looked to safety as well as to re- 
venge ‘The Count,’ he said, ‘ goes hunting on 
Tuesdays, in great state H1s servants and ofhcers, 
with dogs, hawks, and all the nmplements of chase, 
ride first—next, the ladies of the Court—next, the 
Count, with one of the Ladies of Ins family on the 
crupper, or on a palfrey by his side—next, the 
Gentlemen of the Court—and after these, and 
closing the tram, three hundred horsemen, of 
whom fifty are in steel corslets My own retainers 
amount to sixty, all chosen men, completelv armed 
and well mounted Now, as they are passing, 
and just as the Count comes opposite the mner 
gate of my house, we will charge them with lances 
in rest, shouting ‘ Aluise and Carlo Visconti!” 
The suddenness of this shock must prove trresist- 
ible, the Count and those about him will be 
borne down, the rest will take to flight, the 
partizans of Bernabo will rise and liberate his 
sons, Wlule 1 scize one of the gates and secure a 
retreat for myself and my friends* ’ 

Through the weakness of the follower to whom 
these designs were confidentially imparted, and the 
treachery of a fellow-courtier who artfully extracted 
them from hin, thev were discovered to Galeazzo , 
but he received the intelligence with cold thanks, 
and seemingly attached httle credit to it Carrara, 
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however, informed of the revelation, deemed it 
prudent to accept a retirement which had been 
previously offered him at Cortasone, and pro- 
ceeded thither on a hberal allowance, The Castle 
which he now occupied was almost m ruins, but 
the surrounding country was agreeable and fruit- 
ful, and the new mhabitant seemingly devoted 
himself to agnculture and the chase His first 
acts were well calculated to win affection from the 
oppressed vassals whom he found on the estate, 
and who, being Guelphs, loudly testified their dis- 
pleasure at bemg transferred toa Ghibelm He 
yromed that they should discover in him no 
difference of party, he declared that he did not 
come among them to interfere with any individual's 
property , and, by a formal Instrument, he rcleased 
them, for a period of ten years, from all feodal 
burdens and imposts, except the provision of 
wood, labour, and carnages, for the repairs of the 
Castle 

Nor were they peasants only whom this frank 
demeanour and open-handed bounty attached to 
his person, but even the Governor of Asti culti- 
vated his friendship, and, at an early period, gave 
a signal proot of esteem, by mformmg him of 
a design upon his life Visconti, it seems, either 
at length believing the reports which he had at 
first treated lightly, or willing to disburden him- 
self of an expensive, if not a dangerous pnsoner, 
had resolved upon his assassination, and the Go- 
vernor acquainted him with this foul intention 
Cortasone was no longer a secure abode for Car- 
rara, and, although uncertain of an asylum else- 
where, he resolved to qutit No adventures of any 
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individual which we can call to mind, excite more 
vivid interest, or are more deeply tinctured with 
romance than those which Carrara encountered in 
consequence of this determination, and, in tracing 
them, we are obliged more than once to reassure 
ourselves that we are engaged not on a fable of 
imagination, but on an authentic and well-avouched 
History * 

Some Florentine merchants m Asti assisted 
him in negotiating with the authoities of ther 
Capital , and, all things bemg favourably arranged 
for his flight, he asked a guide and an escort from 
the Governor, in whom he reposed entire confi- 
dence , at the same time giving out that it was 
his intention, m company with his Lady, to satisfy 
a vow, by a pilgrimage to the shrine of St An- 
tonio at Vienne To that town, accordingly, he 
hastened with the utmost specd, and passed on 
through Avignon tu Marseilles Receiving intel- 
hgcnce that the Captam of that City was preparmg 
to arrest him, he embarked without delay, and 
sived himself but by a momcnt , for an attendant, 
who was mistaken for him, was seized and thrown 
into prison But the season was unfavourable for 
a voyage, the Lady Taddea was far advanced in 
pregnancy, and the violence of the equinoctial 
gales exposed her to so great sufferimg, that she 
earnestly implored to pursue her journey by land 
The affections of Francesco could not resist this 
appeal, although he well knew the additional peril 
to which consent exposed him  Disembarking, 
therefore, with only two attendants, he ordered 
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the master of the vessel to proceed slowly along 
the coast, and, havimg lured an ass, on which the 
Lady Taddea was placed, himself bemg on foot, 
they advanced for two days through a difficult and 
intricate country chiefly occupied by Glubelins 
and dependents of Visconti At Frerezzo, they 
again went on board, and, after encountering a 
heavy gale, passing Nice and Monaco, they arrived 
at Torbio Here, when preparing to repose them- 
selves in the town, they were informed that the 
Chatelain was a creature of the Comte de Virtt, 
and they were compelled to lodge for the mglt m 
a ruined church on the beach When they arose 
m the morning, sleepless and harassed, the stormy 
7 Leela of the sea forbade rc-embarkation, and 
thoy agam commenced along day’s march to Ven- 
timigha In that town, their party, although small, 
excited attention and curlosity , and it was reportcd 
to the Podestu, by the busy suspicions of the pea- 
sants, that a man with four companions, two of 
them women, had arrived at the Osterca beyond 
the gatc , that one of the womcn, by her dimean- 
our, was manifestly a personage of high station, 
and that, judging by those who surrounded her, 
there could be little doubt it was a case of forcible 
abduction The Magistrate, dceccived by these 
represcntations, despatchcd an Officer, with ten 
soldiers, tu bring the travellers before hin Fran 
cesco, when they overtook lim, fought lis way to 
the shore, and succeeded m getting lus Lady and 
her attendants on ship-board, but he himself, be- 
mg last, was overpowered and taken prisoner The 
Ofhcer charged the Captam of the vessel not to 
sail, as he valued his life, and demanded the name 
of his prisoner When informed that it was the 
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late Lord of Padua, he ordered his men to fall 
back and ground their arms, and, advancing with 
an alr of respect, proffered obedience, and asked 
pardon , adding, that he was a Guelph, and had 
once served the House of Padua. On recerving 
this assurance, Francesco requested that he might 
be escorted to the Castle, where the Podesta, 
having listened to his explanation, supphed him 
with provisions, and reconducted him to his 
shi 

A favourable wind bore the fugitives rapidly to 
the territory of the Marquis of Carreiro Towards 
evening, they again landed with the same com- 
panions as before, and, anxious to hasten through 
a district m which they were beset by enemies, 
they travelled during the whole night on foot At 
break of day, cahausted by hunger and fatigue, 
they procured some food from a neighbourmg cot- 
tage, and while some shared tlus lromely fare, the 
otheis kept guard among the surrounding trees 
While thus occupied, a stranger approached, and 
mquiring for the Lord of Padua, m the name of 
Donati, his chief frend at Florence, produced the 
countersigns with which Carrara had furnished his 
agent, the halves of broken dice and of some 
coms bearmg his own impress These corre- 
sponded with the tallies , and Carrara, satisfied of 
the good faith of the messenger, accompanied him 
on board a vessel m waiting to convey them to 
Genoa On their passage, once agam thev en- 
countered a storm, and, bemg driven into Savona, 
they had landed, and were prepare for refiesh- 
ment, when an express from the Doge warned 
them to hasten from the coast, which swarmed 
with Galeazzo’s emissaries Without food or re- 
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pose, thev hurried back to their ship, and, in the 
morning, having entered Genoa, m the disguise of 
German pilgrims, they concealed themselves awhile 
in a mean inn, and then sailed from Capona to 
Moncione Here, while refreshing themselves, they 
were alarmed by the arrival of a courier to pre- 
pare quarters for one of Galeazzo’s Ofhcers, who, 
with a troop of forty men, was on his route to 
Pisa A thicket afforded them shelter tll this 
company had passed by, and Carrara then cheered 
the drooping spirits of his Lady, by assurmg her 
that certain succour was at hand, that he had 
warned a friend at Pisa, deeply mdcbted to his 
Hause, of his approach, and that every moment 
ho ws mght be expected for their conveyance 
Pictro Gambacorta, he added, when himself in 
exte and distress, liad found protection from 
Francesco Veccluo, and an asylum m Padua, 
whence, after a long abode, through the influence 
of the same Primcc, he was enabled to rcturn to 
his native City, laden with wealth and honours 
Scarce ly were these words uttered, when the hope 
which they had kindlcd im Taddea was fatally ex- 
tinyuished by the return of the messenger with 
excuses from Gambacorta, he dared not furnish 
horses, he dared not permit Carrara’s entrance 
into Pisa, the blood-hounds of Visconti had been 
shipped, the cry was up, and alrcady they were 
tracking the fugitives 

No tokcn of nnpaticncc, not a brcath of com- 
plaint escaped Carrara—‘ God will restore us—we 
must struggle with misfortune ” was his sole com- 
ment He raised the lifeless Taddea, who had been 
overpowered by the unexpected disappomtment, and 
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entering Pisa with his Florentine guide, regardless 
of all personal hazard, procured a horse and some 
food, and returned with them to his Lady. A 
wretched stable in the worst mn, without the walls 
of Casima, gave them refuge for the might, and 
Donati who had joined them, the Florentine, and 
the rest of the company sentinelled the door, 
while the Signor and Taddea threw themselves on 
some straw within But, in the dead of the mght, 
an unknown person knocked loudly at the nn, and 
demanded the Signor Francesco da Carrara ‘ I 
am he,’ replied Donati, with noble promptitude, 
as yet ignorant of the inquirer’s object It was a 
messenger from Gambacorta, bringing an expla- 
natory letter, horses, and a few necessaries for the 
road, and commending thie travellers to the strict 
attention of the host In consequence of these 
mjunctions, they were at length admitted within 
the house, and, for the first might smce her de- 
parture from Asti, Taddea enjoyed the almost for- 
gotten luxury of a bed On the following day, 
they arrived at Florence 

In the short imterval, however, which had been 
occupicd by these paimful adventures, the policy 
of the Tuscan Government had matcrially altered ; 
its differences with Visconti had been adjusted, at 
least for a time, and Carrara, instead of being 
received with open arms, as a Prince unyustly 
dethroned, and whose restoration was an object 
of national care, found himsclt considered but as a 
private individual, from whom a retwn of grati- 
tude was expected for the asylum granted to his 
necessity Yet as Florence was far enough re- 
moved from his chief enemy to afford reasonable 
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assurance of safety, he collected m it the remain- 
der of lis family and a large treasure im money 
and jewels , and he appears to have courted with 
assiduity and success the fitendship of the resident 
Venetian Ambassador So dark and mtricate, 
indeed, were the changes of Italian politics at the 
time of which we are treating, that it 1s far from 
improbable that Venice, even at this carly period, 
and during an avowcd alliance with Galeazzo, ar- 
ranged with Carrara, soon after his arrival at Flo- 
renec, the plans which wore afterwards matured 
for the discomfiture of his rival 

Far from beme discouraged by the all success 
of us hopes in Tuscany, disappomtment scems 
onl to have whettcd more keenly the activity of 
the exiulad Prince — He applied to the Bolognese, 
and was coldly refused, and so low were his for- 
tunes supposcd to have fallen, that at Cortona he 
was invitcd to enter, as an adycnturer, among 
Hawkewood’s Condottiert Vrom this offer he 
eacuscd himself, but he thought it wise to (ngage 
his brothcr in the Free service, upon which con- 
nexion he might hereafter, perh rps, found a useful 
clam Coasting the Adnatic in disguise, amid 
almost constant peril, he touched at Chiozza, was 
recognised, and narrowly cscapcd capture, and, but 
for a sudden change of wind, must have been 
overtaken by the squadron which gave chace 
After employmg many months m traversing Italy, 
hopes of aid gleamed upon him beth from Flo- 
rence and Bologna It had becon.c plain to each 
of those Governments, that Viscont: was only 
temporizing, and that his preparations were ulti- 
mately directed to war Carrara, accordingly, was 
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summoned back to Florence, and he undertook 
the dangerous office of Ambassador from that 
Republic to the Duke of Bavaria, in onder to 
concert a League, not only for the recovery of 
his own domimuions, but also for common defence 
against Milan In order to efficct the purposes 
of tlis mission, 1t Was neccessary that he should 
reccive from Vonice a safe couduct through the 
Trevisan marches, and it may be believed that 
a secret understanding existed amony these several 
States, from the guarantie givcn by Bologna 
and Florence, that such an Instrument should 
be procured Passing by sea from Leghorn to 
Provence, Canara then crossed Dauphiny and 
Savoy to Gcnoa, and proceeded by Lausanne to 
Zurich In that city, as he rode mto the court- 
yard of the mn at which he was to lodee, an 
agcnt of Visconti bowed to lim, and Carrara, with 
the presence of mind which appears never to have 
failed him in any peril, mmediatcly scent for the 
master of the house thicw off his disguisc, avowed 
his namc, and ¢xplamed lis danger The host 
expressed great emotion, and, in token of his sin- 
cerity, produced a silvcr cup beaimeg the arms of 
Canara, which had becn presented to him, when 
m Italy, by Francesco Vecchio He then pledged 
himsclé for the safcty of his illustrious guest, pro- 
curcd hun armed guides, and, personally accom- 
panying the escort, conducted him by day-break 
to Constance, where he crowned this act of fidelity 
by one of equal disinterestcdness, and refused all 
recompense for the mnportant services wluch he 
had performed 

The Duke of Bavana, the brother-m-law of 
Bernabo Visconti whom Galeazzo had murdered, 
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listened eagerly to Carrara’s details of his own 
wrongs and of the crimes of the usurper, ap- 
plauded the great enterprize which he was medi- 
tatmg, promised the most active co-operation, and 
agreed to advance funds for the supply of twelve 
thousand men But the brilliant hopes thus ex- 
cited were again dimmed by the fickleness of Bo- 
logna and Hlorence The spies of the Count of 
Milan had obtained knowledge of the transactions 
at Munich, and of the readiness of the two Italian 
Governments to connect themsclycs with Bavaria 
Alarnid at this mtcllizence, Viscontr lost not a 
moment mm oflerme such concessions as might 
sccure the continuance of Paice, anda League of 
al iance for ten vears was concluded with the two 
Republics, some few hours before a messenger 
from Carrara Inought to Plorence a draught of 
the counter-Tieaty which he had becn employed 
to negotiate 

For the first time the fortitude of Carrara ap- 
pears to have bowed wider this shock Whan he ve. 
ceived the mtclhoenee, he fall, savs Git 10, as from 
ablow The atkectionate carcs of das sister Cae 
tarma and of her noble husband, Stefano, Count 
of Seona mm Croatia with whom he was stay Ing 
at Modrusa, consoled and revived him — His kins- 
man promised to abidc by him im every extremity, 
and to brme mto the field two thousand horse, 
while some Hungarian friends would answer for 
three thousand more He represented, however, 
that it was, above all, 1mperatively necessary to 
gam over the Signory of Venice, without whose 
goodwill success would be impossible, and he 
added that the King of Bosma was indignant 

22 
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with Visconti, who had treacherously supplied his 
enemies, the Turks, with arms and treasure, during 
a recent war, and that it was far from improbable 
that an urgent rcpresentation might procure his 
accession to the alliance 

Carrara undertook this fresh negotiation, and 
prepared for the journcy Before its commence- 
ment, however, his sistcr prevailed upon lum to 
consult a woman im the neighbourhood, of gh 
reputation as a Prophetess*, However incredu- 
lous of this Sibyl’s pretensions to knowledge of 
futurity, Francesco, partly from cunriosity, partly 
from willmgness to gratify a request which Cata- 
rina’s love had prompted, consented to the expe- 
riment The Seer was brought to Stefano’s castle, 
where Carrara rclatcd to cr much of his past life 
(for her science, it appears, was entirely prospec- 
tive), imparted, most confidentially, all lus designs 
and wishes, and demanded information as to the 
events about tocome The Prophetess required 
time, took her leave, and reappeared at the hour 
which she had appomted She then told hm, as 
we are assured, many things concerning his future 
course , that he should re-enter Padua in June, 
and recover its Sovereignty , and that Jus’mission to 
Bosnia was at an end, forthat it would be neces- 
sary that he should agam treat with Bavaria 
‘You do not credit my words,’ she continued with 
solemnity, observing his contemptuous smile of 
unbelief , ‘ but, I afhrm to 5 ou that, at this moment, 
the Comte de Virtu has broken his faith with Bo- 
logna and Florence, that war 1s m preparation, 
and that messengers are now seeking you with 

* Una saprentissima Donna, Andrea Gataro, 768 
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this announcement For your father, concernng 
whom you ask, he will dic in prison’ Happy 
was it that her fatal presages did not cvtend to 
Carrara’s own last moments, and that the remain- 
ing years of his life escaped additional embatter- 
ment from an anticipation of the bloody goal at 
which they were to termmatc’ On the morrow, 
as he was already on hus route, he was stopped by 
messengcrs from Florence, who, producing their 
credentials, informed hon that ficsh disputes had 
arisen between Visconti and than Republic, that 
they were authorized to instruct lum to renew the 
Treaty with Bavaria, and that Ambassadors were 
alr ady m Friuli, waitg to procced in due time to 
its ratific ation * 

Great as was the dehyht and astonishment of 
Carrara at this most uncapected intclligcnce, the 
prediction of which he had rjectcd as an idle 
dieam, he still doubted how far it might be pru- 
dent to rely on the ever-shifting policy of lus 
Italian allics The messcngcrs earnestly avouched 
the fixed and scrious mtention of thar Govern- 
ments, and assured himt that there was strong 
reason to hope for the assistance cvcn of Venice 
This last suggestion prevailed, and he no longer 
hesitated to undertake the proposed rcsumption 
of his cmbassy It was in all poimts successful, 
and he found the Duke of Bavaria continuing 
firm to his original promiscs But thc season was 
too far advanced to permit military opcrations, 
and the winter accordingly was spcnt in diplo- 
macy To Carrara it brought also profound 
domestic sorrows, and no small diminution of 

* Andrea Gataro, uf sup, 
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hope He mourned the sudden death of his 
faithful kmsman, Count Stefano, and of his aunt, 
Lieta da Carrara, the wife of a scarcely less valued 
and powerful friend, the Count of Ottenburgh 
His brother, whom he had enrolled under Hawke- 
wood, was surprised and taken prisoner, his fa- 
ther was transferred to more close imprisonment 
at Monza, and the Florentines, notwithstanding 
their late professions, seemed anxiously lookmng 
for reconcihation with Milan These complicated 
ills pressed heavily on his wounded spirit , and, 
worn duwn by fatiguc, anxiety, and disappomt- 
mont, he passed many wecks, confined to the soli- 
tude of a sick couch, in arcmote and barbarous 
district, Sprmg and better tidings restored 
fyp both health and confidence His brother 
regained his hberty, Florence and Bo- 
Jogna woe forecd into an open declaration of war , 
and Venicc, more than cver jcalous of the grow- 
ing power of Visconti, willingly consented to 
observe a strict neutrality 
Impatient of the tyranny of Galeazzo, the 
Paduans were well prepared to tender renewed 
allemiance to thur forme: Lord, and Carrara, 
without waiting for foreign succours, resolved to 
attempt the recovery of his dommions by the 
single aid of lus yet faithful subjects For this 
aes he set forward from the Castle of Otten- 
urgh, m Carinthia, m April, with a force not 
exceeding three hundred men at arms and two 
hundred infantry The Duke of Bavaria wished 
him to delay his departure one month longer, 
when he promised to accompany him, but Car- 
rara replied that he would be in Padua before the 
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Duke began his march, and have all things pre- 
pared for his reception As he advanced, numbers 
flocked to his standard, his brother jomed him 
with a hundred and fifty chosen lances, every 
town through which he passed declared in his 
favour, and he was met by a deputation trom the 
Capital, which assured him that the Citizens would 
rise «2 masse, as soon as he appeared at their 
gates By the middle of June, he cncamped under 
the walls, at the head of a strong regular force, 
and supported by more than twelve thousand 
armed peasants The Milanese Govcrnors pre 
paicd for defence, they reccived Carrara’s sume 
mons with disdain, thrust the ponnon of the herald 
who bore it into iis trumpet is a mark of indige 
nity, and desired lim to icturn to lus Lord, and 
inform him that he was a fool who, having been 
thrown out of the window, expected to come in 
again by the door 

A brilliant coup de main by night placed the 
city in Carrara’s hands At the head of twelve 
chosen men, the Signor himsclf was the first to 
ford the Brenta and mount the ramparts , and, at 
day-break, the citadel only, to which they had 
retired, was left to the Milanese Little blood had 
been shed im this conquest, and, cvcn im the few 
houses of his leading cnemics which it was deemed 
politic to abandon to military pillagc, the huma- 
nity of Carrara procured respect for the female 
apartments In the first moments of victory, he 
repaired to the Church of st Antomo, and re- 
mainmy on his knees, m full armour, during the 
celebration of Mags, he arose at its conclusion, and 
taking off his richly embroidered surcoat, laid it 
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on the altar, as a votive offermg to his patron and 
protector 
Galeazzo, though superior both in the number 
and quality of his troops, had spread them over 
far too extcndcd a line to be able to concentrate a 
suflicient force for the defence or the recovery of 
Padua Beyond a few aflans of posts and some 
petty skirmishes, nothing was effected by him 
durmg thc succeeding campaign, and each for- 
tress and town withm Carrara’s ancicnt territory 
yielded in succession to its former Lord Venice 
outstepped her declared neutrality, gave reception 
to the A aihasvulor who announced Francesco's 
victories, and grantmg to them the stores and 
troops which they were mstructcd to request, fur 
nished large supplics of artillery from the Arsenal, 
and placed four hundicd cross-bowmen at their 
disposal Now, too, large reinforcements from 
Bavania, headed by their Duke, had reached the 
walls of Padua, others followed from Florence, 
and, before the close of August, the citadel, the 
last hold of Visconti, had surrendered, and Fran- 
cesco da Carrara was firmly re-established on the 
throne of his fathers 
The meditation of Venice termmated a petty 
war m which Francesco engaged, soon 
te after his restoration, with Alberto of Fer- 
rara, and, at the close of two years, Peace 
was ratified with the Comte de Virtu: In the Sprng 
of 1392, Francesco, determming to return thanks 
m person for the important aid he had received 
from the Signory, set out for Venice, and, on his 
airival at Fusina, he was met by the Bucentaur, 
and escorted to the Capital by the gondolas of more 
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than two hundred Nobles, The Doge awaited 
his landing on the Piazzetta, where Carrira, 
leading his eldest son by the hand, threw hinsclf 
on his knees at the feet of the Venetian Prince, 
expressed his deep gratitude for the favours which 
had been bestowed upon him, and his ardent hope 
that all former causcs of animosity were now foi- 
gotten forever [Jc cntrcated the Signory to re- 
ceive him and all lis House as thar children, oven 
as he, from his very heart, now offered them all 
that love and duty which a son owes to hus father! 
Vemtero ratsed and cmbraced Jim with affection, 
com ucted him to the Ducal Palace, and delivered 
an answer from the throne im fall conformity to 
hisvishes Alter a few days spent m honourable 
entertainment and festivity, Carrara returned to 
Padua, and then, for the first time since lus restos 
ration, he appears to have felt sullicient confidence 
in its stability to desire the presence of Taddea 
He was attached to her with a tenderness and de- 
votion Which excluded all selfish feeling, and which 
induced him to consent to the pam of long separa- 
tion when union was not compatible with her 
security 

Although reconeilcd to Visconti, Carr ua had not 
yet obtained the release of his father, and, m his 
person, the predictions of the Croatian Sibyl were 
again to be verified In spite, or m consequence 
of the attendance of five physicians, employed b 
the Comte de Virtu, notwithstandmeg the skill which 
they manifested, and the magical liquors (so- 
lenni laquori) which they prescribed, Fran-  },- 
cesco Vecchio terminated his long course 
of unhappmess, about three years after lis son’s 
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restoration If posthumous honours were able to 
compensate a ance life of restlessness and suf- 
fering, the spirit of the departed Signor might 
have been gratified by the magmificence of his 
obsequies The body lay m state at Milan, ha- 
bited in cloth of gold, and girt with asword , golden 
spurs were buckled on the feet, and jewelled rmgs 
wlittered on the fingers It was afterwards con- 
veyed with no less ceremony to Padua, and mn- 
terred there with a splendour of pageantry which 
Gataro appears to have contemplated and recorded 
with unusual delight 

For a few years, the reign of Francesco No- 
vello was comparatively tranquil , and we turn for 
a short time from his romantic story, in order to 
resume it hereafter with yct deeper interest than 
before The attention of Venice was now forcibly 
attracted to the Kast, where the feeble reign of 
John Palwologus had been succecded by one yet 
more feeble, the sceptre of Constantimople having 
passed to his son Manuel  Bayazet, the fourth 
Ottoman Sultan, had rendered both Princes his 
tributaries, stripped them of almost all their ter- 
ritory without the Capital, and ultimately, im the 
reign of Manuel, laid siege to Constantinople 
self The affnghted Emperor bought off mme- 
diate destruction by the payment of ten thousand 
florins, the cession of a quarter of his metropolis, 
and the grant of a Mosque for the worship of the 
Prophet But the appetite of the Turkish despot, 
only whetted to greater keenness by the taste of 
spoil, urged him to violate this Treaty, and to 
threaten new and far greater exactions His 
progress alarmed those Christian Powers whose 
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ynterests were connected with the East, and Ste 
gismond of Hungary, the Genoese, and the Ve- 
netians formed an alliance, not so much for the 
assistance of Palwvlogus as tor the defence of 
their own territorial or commercial rights Venice, 
earnestly desirous to add strength to this League, 
cast her eyes upon both England and France, the 
two Kingdoms from which she hoped to draw most 
effectual support, and Carlo Zeno, having 

been sclected as her Ambassador to those — #,P 
Powers, employed vine months im lis im- 
portant mission = The Court of Paris was struck 
with stonishment when the accomplshed Envoy, 
havie s first addressed the kAmg in Latin, repeated 
the substance of his specch im correct French, a lan- 
guage m which he was practised, from having spent 
his youth at Avignon * But Charles VI had little 
ability to undertake distant expeditions , and he con- 
tented hinself, as Sovercign of Genoa, which had 
submitted to his protection, by ordering the equip- 
ment of a fleet fom her ports The distractions in 
England were yct greater than in Franec, and the 
realm, harassed by the cabals of the Nobles, and 
weakened by the mdolencc¢, the profusion, and the 
voluptuousness of the [1* Richard, was on the eve 
of adomestic revolution The Tongue of our re- 
mote Island did not, at that time, form a part of 
Cisalpme study, and Zeno transacted his diplo- 
macy m Latm, but we are assurcd that he gamed 
his object, and was highly favoured by the King 
Notwithstanding his success, scarccly ten thou- 
sand men could be raised in France for this Cru- 
sade They were marshalled under the command 

* Vita Car Zeni,ap Murat xix p 816 
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of Joln, Count of Nevers, son of Philip the 
Hardy, Duke of Burgundy , and they embarked 
with ill-judged and presumptuous confidence, more 
as if about to swell the pomp of a pageant or a 
spectacle, than to encounter a difficult and hazard- 
ous warfare But their ranks, although scanty, 
were supplied with the flower of the French chi- 
valry among them were four cousins of the 
King, and the Constable, Marshal, and Admiral 
of France <A thousand Knights of noble blood 
were attended by numcrous youthful zaleds, and a 
train of facile be vuties, for whom the Camp pre- 
sented Icss of taror than of attraction, shared the 
peril and rewandcd the fondness of those lovers to 
whom choice or chance had attached them = The 
combined fleet, amountmg to forty-four sail, 
swept the Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora 
without ¢ncountuune a foe, and took its station 
under the command of the Vonctian Admiral, 
Tomaso Monccnigo, at the mouth of the Danube 
Here, it was able to communicate with the host of 
Sigismond, who, with one hundred thousand men, 
of whom sixty thousand were cavalry, awaited the 
airival of the allics on the plains of Buda It 
belongs not to ow prcsent narrative to detail the 
unfortunate cvents of this most disastrous cam- 
paign, in which the only portion allotted to Venice 
by the chance of wai was that of savmg the wreck 
of her defeated confedcrates ‘In spite of the pru- 

dent cautions of Sigismond, the rashness 
Sept 28° and meaperience of the French hurried 

on the fatal battle of Nicopolis , and the 
Venetian fleet learned the total destruction of their 
allies and the slaughter of the entire French host, 
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with the exception of its captured Princes, by the 
arrival of a bark conveying the King of Hungary 
and no more than seven of lus retinue, fugitives 
from the lost field * 

While Venice had been thus unsuccessfully en- 
gaged in the East, Galeazzo was steadily prose- 
cuting his schemes of aggrandizement in Italy 
The avarice of the Empcror Wenceslaus had 
fixed a hundred thousand florins as the price at 
which he would permit the erection of Milan into 
a Duchy and an Impcnal ficf, and Galeazzo, 
having fulfilled the stipulated conditions, 
celebrated lis Coronation with unprece-  *4Rt 13, 
dented magnificence If we believe the 
Chroni-lers, more Ambassadors than any World, 
save that of Romance, produccs, honoured the 
proud ceremonial with their presence Besides 
the representatives of all the Christian Powers, 
there were to be scen those of the Grand Turk, 


* Froissart distinctly ascribes the disayters of the Christian host, 
Snagreat measure to the treachery of Visconts who communicated 
their plans to Bayazct (Lamorabiquy) Ife introduces the Lurk 
expressing his joy that the Hungarians had crossed the Danube 
«Of allthis I hadde knowledge four months paste by my greite 
friende the Lorde of Myllayne, who scnt me goshawkes, gir- 
falcons, and faucons tothe uombre of twelve whiche were the best 
and fayrest that ever I suwe , and with this present he wrote to me 
by name alle the heedes and chicfe Captains of the Barones of 
France, suche as shulde come to mike mc warre, in the which 
jetters was also contey ned, that if I mypht et them in my daunger, 
they shulde be worthe to me a my llyonof floreynes , and also howe 
there should bein company of the lymytces of Fraunce more than 
fyve hundred Knightes, valyant men of armcs , also the Duke of 
Myllayne wrote, that surely they wyll gyve me batayle ’ 

Lord Berners, i: 648, hd 1312, 4to 

Froissart, in the same chapter, gives muny particulars of the his. 
tory ofthe Family of Visconti 
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of the King of the Tartars, of the Great Soldan, 
of Tamerlane, of many other Heathen Prmces, 
and even of Prestcr John — All these were lodged 
and entertamed at the expense of Milan, but, 
im return, they bad brought with them presents of 
jewels, estimated at upwards of a million of gold 
The two cider sons of Carrara repaned to the 
new Dukce’s Court, and they were received by the 
wily Prince with such distmetion as inight have 
matked hin the hacditary fricnd, rather than the 
determined foc of ther House He advanced, on 
foot, 1 bow-shot to meet them, he cmbraced and 
kissed them on the forehcad, and, taking a hand 
of each, he walked between them to the Palace, 
wherc, with a profuse maguificence unknown to 
latcr timcs, lodemes were assigned for the centers 
tamment of themsclyes uid of their tram of five 
hundred horse When the Imperial Ministers 
had placed upon us head the Ducal bonnet, gore 
geously studded with powols of mappreaiable value, 
he took at from lis brow, and picscnted it to the 
young Princes, at the same tine renting an 
annual tubute of seven thousand ducats, to which 
Padua was bound by the late Peace — * This,’ he 
courteously added, ‘as but a small gift for your- 
selves It vour sire had been here, we would 
have shown hm how deeply we honouw: lis worth, 
how earnestly we desire to call him brother and 
friend!’ The suceecding Fcstivities continued du- 
ing twenty days, and but a few months after their 
celebration, the Duke of Milan once again took 
the field against this valued fmend and brother! 
The territories of Mantua had long presented an 
allurmg prize to the ambition of Visconti, and 
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the tie of kmsmanship bv which he was bound to 
their Captain, Francesco di Gonzaga, who had mar- 
ried his cousin and sister-in-law, were littl hhely to 
restrain him from spoliation whenever opportunity 
might offer Yet so strict at one time had been 
the connexion between these Princes, thit Gon- 
zaga was employed im cscortmg to Fiance, in 
1389, a daughtcr of Visconti betrothed to Lows, 
Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Malan expressed 
his gratitude by a request, than which none durmg 
the Middle Ages, was considcred as mote ex- 
pressive of aflection and of a wish to confor ho- 
nour—that his frend would quartcr the anmerial 
bearin, 3 of the Visconti with his own * The re- 
mamdcr of ther domestic history forms a tragedy 
reple tc with horror, and myolying the most ficndish 
atrocity on the part of Galeazzo Agnes, the 
consort of Gonzaga, to whom shc had boinc four 
chidren, was a daughter of Bernabo Visconti, 
and stood, therefore, to Galeazzo m the double 
relation which we have just noticed, but the tvrant, 
dreadmg her remambrance of the murder of her 
father and the spolation of har brothers by his 
hand, and anxions to remove the influence which 
she might be supposcd to possess over her hus- 
band’s mind, resolved upon her destruction To 
compass this foul end, he employed agents, who 

oisoned the ear of Gonzaga with suspicions of 
fe wie s fidelity, and who whispercd that, m con- 
junction with Visconti, she had planned his assas- 
sination Letters in the hand-wniting of the 
Comte de Virtu, concealed for the purpose in 


® Equicola Commentari Mantowam:, lib ii. p 111 
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her apartment, and confessions wrung by torture 
from her Secretary, who, from a vam hope of 
meicy, avowed whatever was required, were ad- 
duced m confirmation of her guilt, and, the in- 
trigue succecding but too well, the miserable and 
deluded husband issued orders for her execution 
But a short time, however, clapsed before the m- 
nocence of the murdercd Princess was established 
on proofs not admitting doubt, and Gonzaga, 
stung with remorse for the perpetration of the 
great crime into which he had been betrayed, 
was doomed also to defend himsclf against accu- 
sations of cruelty, myustice, and blood guiltimess 
which Galcaz7o unblushingly preferred against 
hm in every Court of Italy * The sceds of war 
between these Princes were, therefore, profusely 
sown Yet, although the horrible iniquity which we 
have just related occurred m 1391, it was not until 
five years afterwards that hostilities were openly 
declared, and even then Galeazzo was the ag- 
gressort In the Sping of 1397, Giacopo dal 
Verme mvested Mantua with twenty thousand 
horse and fifteen thousand foot The attempt 
was not unexpected, and the combmed forces of 
Florence, of Padua, and of the Marquis of Ferrara, 


® Platina, Hist) Mantuana, ii: ap Murat xx 756 

tSap Ammuirato, Ist Tiorentina ad ann 1391, Isb xv vol iii 
p $13 Sozomenus Pistoriensis (ap Murat xvi 1143) A strange 
assertion is made by Johannes de Mussis in the Chronmcon Placen- 
tenum (ap Murat xvi 553), that Gonzaga put his Princess to 
death solely to insult Visconti tn dedecus dictt Domim Comitis F ire 
futum et non propter alam causam = This accusation of gratuitous 
wickedness, so allen from every other record of Gonzaga, is re- 
peated, almost in the sane words, by the anonymous author of the 
Annales Medwlanenses (ibid 816). 
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signally defeated the Milanese Captam at Gover 
nolo, with the loss of ten thousand men 

This severe and unlooked-for check inclined 
Galeazzo to listen to negotiation The 
Venetians, who had not declared them- Avg 28 
selves, but who secretly favoured and as- 
sisted the alliance *, were choscn as mediators 
But the difficulties arising trom their own oblique 
and temporising policv, and yet more from the 
subtle and perfidious designs of Visconti, pro-« 
tracted the conferences through eight months, and, 
even at the close of that long period, forbade the 
signatire of Peace It was not possible that in- 
terests so conflicting should be reconciled whilc, 
at least on one side, there was a total absence of 
good faith, and, after all, the diplomatists were 
compelled to rest content with the arrange- 
ment of a ten years’ Truce, durmg which — 
all parties agreed to remain in their exist- 
ing condition This, it was plain, was but an 
expedient, a hollow and unsubstantial compact, 
Which any one of those contracting it would un- 
hesitatingly violate, whenever he obtamed suf 
ficient strength to do so with advantage 

The reign of the Doge Vcmero closed durmg 
the last weeks of the ALV" century, and the na- 
tive Historians are loud in praise of the benignity 
oflus sway It was unintenupted by domestic com- 
motion, and, during the unusual course of eigh- 


* Daru, hb xi p 209, seems to muke the Venetians open ad- 
herents to this alliance We borrow our representation from 
Andrea Gataro (@&20), who states that Carrara with very great diffi- 
culty obtained from them the use of sev¢o armed galleys which 
were probably only letout on bire 
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‘teen years, the Capital was blessed with continued 
abundance One mstance of this Prmce’s ngorous 
and unbending justice, as it 18 called, has been 
much and, there can be httle doubt, most unde 
gervedly vaunted The lax morals of an Italian 
city suffered little offence from the intimate bond 
which the only son of the Doge had openly con- 
tracted with the wife of one of the chit Nobles ; 
but when, in a moment of pettish jealousy, the 
lover suspended horns over the porch of the myured 
husband’s Palace, public decency was considered 
to be violated, and the vengeance of the Law was 
loudly mvoked and sternly executed A fine of 
one hundred ducats, a prolubition from entermg 
the quarter of the City mhabited by the msulted 
lady, and an imprisonment for two months, was 
the punishment assigned for this youthful outrage 
Veniero, it 18 said, capressed a wish to pass sen- 
tence of death , and although restrained from for- 
mally pronouncing a judginent so disproportionate 
to the crime, yet, by the strictness with which he 
enforced the more lenient punishment, he inflicted 
it virtually The young man was seized with a 
dangerous sickness before the term of his impri- 
sonment expired , nevertheless, the obdurate Doge 
refused to permit any remission of his penalty, 
and his son died m prison Unless the tae ad- 
judged capital punishment under lingering agony 
to the offender’s transgression, it 18 plam that 
Veniero outstepped his duty by this mistaken 
imitation of the most questionable portion of Ro- 
man Stoicism 

The embellishment of the Capital, interrupted 
by the troublous war of Chiozza, again advanced 
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with rapid steps during ths comparatively tranquil 
reign The Southern side of the Prazza d: San 
Marco, a work long since commenced, was now 
completed, and the Piazza adjoinmg the Rialto was 
paved with marble Besides these, a far greater 
ornament was added tothe City Durmg a mght of 
general illumination, on some occasion of public 
rejoicing, the wooden turret which then crowned 
the Campanil di San Marco, caught fire and 
was destroyed The foundations of that strpendous 
tower, which rises three hundred and thirty feet 
above the ground, and which subsequently was 
ennobled by becoming the Study of Galileo, were 
laid ufthe ragn of Pictro Trbuno, but the body 
was 1ot finished tll within fifty vcars of the pernod 
of which we are now trate Vemniero, after the 
above-named accident, built the upper gallery of 
stone, added the pyramidal sumimt with which the 
Campanile is at present terminated, and ennched 
the pmnacle with a profusc coating of gold 
Although the virtues of this Prince sccured for 
him the general love of his Peoph, he was not 
morc successful than his prodccessors In cscaping 
the jealous restraint of the Aristocracy, and tresh 
trammels were imposcd upon the small 1cmnant of 
his personal freedom ‘The title Monsignore, by 
which the Prnce had bccn hitherto addressed, 
was abolished, and no luglicr appellation was per- 
mitted than Messe: 71 Doge He was forbidden to 
retam anv fiefs without the lmuts of the State, or 
to contract any marriage for hits children, unsanc- 
tioned by a majority of two-thnds of the Signory, 
of the XL, and of the Great Council, and the 
Officers attached to his household were declared 
2n2 
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incapable of any public employment, not only 
during the period of their actual engagement in 
Court duties, but even for a year after they might 
have resigned those appomtments 
Micuarcrc Steno, a Procuratore of St Mark, 
was invested with the Ducal bonnet He 
AD had served with distinction, he was rich, 
of gentle temper, and had entered his sixty- 
ninth year—all qualifications which rendered his 
election more than ordinarily popular On those 
accounts, the Festivals which celebrated his acces- 
s10n were protracted through many months * , and 
the public joy was renewed at the close of 
AP the following year, when the Emperor 
Robert honoured Venice with his presence. 
On the deposition of Wenccslaus, Robert of Ba- 
varia had becn called to the German throne , but, 
the Duke of Milan having rcfused to acknowledge 
his title, hostilities ensued, in which the Floren- 
tines and Carrara took part with the new Emperor 
They were defeated at Brescia, and Robert, with 
luis Empress, after retreatmg upon Padua, pro- 
ceeded to Venice, m the hope of obtaining her 
alhance He was received with distmguished 
honours The Bucentaur, bearing the Doge and 
Sadaal met the Imperial travellers at San Gior- 
g10, where, as soon as the Emperor had passed 
from lis own vessel, the Doge uncovered, and 
threw himself upon his knees He was instantly 
raised in the Monarch’s arms, and the two Princes 
seated themselves side by side, while the Barons 
and Nobles stood around The Cornaro Palace 
was assigned for the residence of the Emperor, 


* Of these Festivals a particular account may be found in the 
Veneta descritia of Sansovino, hb x p 273, 
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that of Dandolo for the Empress, and those man- 
sions, which immediately fionted each other, were 
connected by a temporary bridge Greatly, how- 
ever, as the Signory mistrusted the Duke of Milan, 
and willmgly as they would have assisted in the 
diminution of Jus increasmg power, it was not in 
the moment of his success that they felt disposed 
to break with lum Whale, therfore, they ene 
tertamed ther Jmpcrial visitor with magnificent 
spectacles, they declined any open espousal of his 
quaricl, refused csen jis solicitation for a loan, 
and so far disgusted him with their backwardness, 
that, ifter a few conferences at which Carrara 
also was present, he embarked privately on his 
return to Germany, without taking Icave So 
avowed a manifestation of displeasure il accorded 
with the views of a Govcrnment whose clef aim 
was to avoid any decided committal of itself , and 
a swift vessel was despatched to overtake the Em- 
peror, and solicit lis return He consented, and 
remained, on the whole, 51x weckhs m Venice, with 
a mutual understanding that Politics were not 
again to be discussed during his stay 

The arms of Visconti, im the followmg year, 
were chicfly directed against the Bolognese, 
whom he signally defeated on the 26th of 4)? 
June, at Casalecchio The two elder sons 
of Carrara were taken prisoners in this engage- 
ment by the Duke of Mantua, whom the fluctua- 
tions of Italian intrigue had again arrayed on the 
side of his kinsman, and the popularity which 
the virtues and mild admmustration of their father 
had established, 1s strikingly evinced by the liberal 
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offer which was made to him on this sad occasion 
by his subjects A deputation from the various 
Trades and chicf burghers tendered him whatever 
sum was necessary for the ransom of Ins children, 
but, with equal liberality, he declined this splen- 
did donation, which the escape of Francesco 
Terzo, with a few days, rendered partly unne- 
cessary The confinement of his younger son, 
Giacomo, was protracted for a longer period, but, 
in the end, he also evaded the vigilance of his 
gaolers 

Before, however, this latter event occurred, the 
ambitious course of the Duke of Milan was cut 
short by death The Plague had again spread 
over Lombardy, and it was now accompanied by 
the appearance of a Comet, destmed, as Gataro 
fully believes, according to the oprnion of Philoso-~ 
phers, not only to shake pestilence from its har, 
but also to perplex Monarchs* — Visconti, in 
order to avoid infection, quitted his Court at 
Pavia, and shut himself up m the Castle of Ma- 
rignano But the death-stroke pursucd lum to 


* Paradise Tost, 1 598, 1 710 passages which are borrowed 
from Tasso 


Qual con le chiome sanguinose, horrende, 
Splend r Cumeta suol per Varw adusta, 
Che i regni muta e1 fert morbt adduca, 
Ai purpure: hiranniinfausta luce 
Ger Id vii 52 


As when, high-flaming, through the parched aur, 
A blood red Comet shakes his horrid hair, 
And threatens, to despairing Man below, 
Disease and battle, pestilence and woe, 
States sce their doom portended by his rays, 
And vurple Tyrants tremble as they gaze 
Hunt, vii 480 
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his retirement, and although, for some days, he 
was hept alive, like the elder Carrara, by ‘ magical 
hquors,’ he felt his end approaching With a cheer- 
ful countenance, he summoned jis attendants 
round is couch, and assed them of his grati- 
tude to God for so visible an cxhnibition of his 
mindfulness of hin in that blazmg star Having 
then given instructions for lis mtcrment, and por- 
tioned his dominions among his children, the 
most ambitious, the most turbulent, and the 
most unprincipled Sovereign of his time 
left the fruits, matured by along hfe of crime, to 
be wit icred, after his death, by the cold blasts of 
domes 1¢ faction, and the tempest of foragn war 
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CHAPTER X 


FROM AD 1402 TOAD = 1406 


Venetian and Genoese Fleets observe the progress of Timour—Carlo 
Zeno and Boucicault—IId Battle of Sapienza—Distractions of 
Milan—Carrara seizes Verona—Attempts Vicenza—It is pre- 
viously occupied by the Venctians—War against Carrara—He is 
betrayed by Count Manfredi—Loscs Verona—Siege of Padua— 
Pestilence—Carrara burns the Venetian Camp—He 18 driven 
into his Citudel—Acccpts a safe conduct to Venice—Is sen- 
tenced, with his two elder sons, to capital punishment—Their 
deaths 
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Durine these events in Italy, new inquietudes had 
arisen in the East, from the rapid progress of a 
conqueror yet more to be dreaded than Bayjazet 
Timour, having overrun Asia, was invited by the 
falling Emperor of Constantinople, to free him 
from the oppressive yoke of the Ottomans The 
Tartar pressed on Jus march in the hope of 
fresh plunder, but, at the mouth of the Don, he 
was met by a suppliant train of merchants, Ge- 
noese, Catalonians, and Venetians, who implored 
protection for their commerce The Barbarian 
swore that it should remain unmolested , and, in 
defiance of his oath, immediately occupied Asoph 
with his troops, pillaged and burned its factones, 
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and threw into chains such Christians as escaped 
the sword As he «advanced m Natolia, the ap- 
proaching collision of the two countless hosts 
which blackened the plams once distinguished by 
the contests of Pompey and Mithridates, eacited 
the most hvely apprehensions among the great 
maritime Powers of Europe, and when Bayjazet 
was overthrown at Agora, the Dardanelles 
were observed both by a Venctian and a nae 
Genoese squadron, whose avowed object 
Was to obstruct the passage of the flymg Turks, 
Th: fleet of the latter Power received a large re- 
inforc ‘ment, in the Spring of the followmg 
year, under the command of the Marechal 49. 
de Bouuicault, the Governor to whom the 
King of France had committed the admmuistra- 
tion of Genoa = Boucicault had fought at Nico- 
polis , and, two days after that defeat, he had been 
brought to the presence of the pitiless conqueror, 
bound, naked, and classcd among tle nameless 
herd of prisoners whose appearance promised no 
ransom, and who were therefore destmed to 
butchery Already had the work of blood com- 
menced, when he was recognised by the Count of 
Nevers, who, with a few of his most distinguished 
companions, had been separated from the other 
miserable captives, to glut the avarice, rather than 
the cruelty of the victor The Prince threw him- 
self upon his knees before Bajazect, declared the 
prisoner's quality, and obtained his life* It was 
under this Commander that the Genoese rem- 
* Frowssart, {i 672, ut sup Mr Jobnes has preserved a very 


graphic incident, which we do not find in Lord Burners The Count 
of Nevers, it seems, had no language in which he could make him- 
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forcement arrived , and Venice, perhaps not un- 
justly suspicious of the ulterior designs of her 
former rival, hastened to counteract them by 
strengthening her own naval force in the same 
quarter For that purpose, Carlo Zeno, although 
now a Procuratore of St Mark, an Officer who, 
unless in the utmost emergency, seldom quitted 
the City, was entrusted with the command, and 
his instructions were, to place all the colonies in 
security, and to watch the motions of the Genoese, 
but, 1f possible, to avoid hostilitics 

The two fleets, nearly equal m numbers, first 
met, in friendly guise, off the Island of Rhodes, 
but the communications between their Admirals 
displayed and increased their mutual jealousy 
Boucicault, perhaps, is scarcely to be exonerated 
from suspicion of a treacherous design to entrap 
Carlo Zeno, and the safety of the lattcr was 
entirely owing to lis prudence When the Ge- 
noese Comm inder, pleading indisposition as an 
excuse, requested a conference on board his own 
galley, Zeno answered, that the maritume laws of 
Venice forbade lim from quitting the vessel under 
his immediate orders, and when myited to com- 
bine the fleets im a cruize against the Turks, in 
which, no doubt, Boucicault would have aflected 
the chief command, the Venetian replied that he 
was not permitted to make war without a decree 
of the Senate After this unsatisfactory rencontre, 
the Venctians, in fulfilment of their orders, pro- 
ceeded to the Morea, while the Genoese cruized 


self intelligible to Bayazet ; he therefore ‘ made sigus, as paying from 
one hand to the other, that he would give a large sum of money to 
soften the anger of the Sultan ’—zi 3807 
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along the Ports of Syria At Berytus, a mich 
emporium of Venetian commerce, and litle, if 
at all, frequented by the Turks, Boucicault, in 
spite of the reclamations of the resident mer- 
chants, landed his troops, and imdiscrimmately 
plundered the factorics both of Christian and In- 
fide) The whole hne of Svrian coast was visited 
with similar lawless rapme, and the calm repre- 
sentations addressed by Zcno in the first mstance, 
were received with studied msult ‘I wage no 
war with Venice,’ was the taunting and evasive 
reply of Boucicault ‘ that which I find in an 
enem ’s territory, I treat as the property of an 
enem: If any harm has been done, I regret 
it, but the evil docs not admit remedy’ The 
remedy thus dented was discovered by the 
bravery of Zeno, who resolved to use force 
where remonstrance had failed On the 6th of 
October, both fleets anchored m sight of each 
other off the Island Sapienza, a spot once fatal to 
the Venetian arms, and there, an engagement 
commenced at day-break, which lasted, with great 
slaughter on both sides, during four hours Zeno, 
although equal to his adversary m ships, was far 
inferior in men, nor was he well supported by 
his Captams His own galley, for more than 
an hour, was engaged singly against that of Bou- 
cicault and two more, one attacking his prow, the 
others each broadside Melted pitch, sulphur, and 
live coals were thrown among the ngging, brine 
was cast in the mariners’ eyes, and, at length, 
Boucicault, at the head of a band of French, dis- 
tmguished for their personal strength, attempted 
to board, protected by a ceaseless volley of javc - 
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lins and arrows from the Genoese bowmen Zeno 
himself, as he trod the deck in the full habiliments 
of command, was the chief object agamst which 
the fury of the combatants was directed, while, 
loudly calling on him by name, they swarmed up 
the side of the galley with fierce and menacmg 
gestures * By a bold, singular, and unexpected 
manoeuvre, the assault was checked It had been 
made on the larboard quarter, and Zeno, after 
ordermg the guns, ballast, and whatever other 
weiglity material was at hand, to be rolled to star- 
board, commanded his crew, by a sudden impulse, 
to press downward on the same side also, thus 
elevating his vesscl high above the boarders, and 
at the same time presenting his lower bank of 
oars asapalisade By this means the enemy were, 
for the most part, prevented fiom scaling the ram- 
part opposed to them, while the few who gamed 
the dech, little ablc to keep their footing rendered 
unstcady by the motion and the mclination of the 
ship, tottered, fell hcadlong, and were speedily 
slan The pressure on thc opposite quarter gave 
the Venetians there also an equal, though different 
advantage, by the presentation of their whole un- 
divided force to the cnemy , all attempt from the 
vessel at the prow was impossible durmg tlus 
manceuvre, and the three hostile galleys were at 
Jength beaten off, though not until Zeno himself 
was wounded, and his whole crew, with the ex- 
ception of thirty, were disabled At the close of 
the action, three Genoese vessels were captured, 
and the remaining eight escaped with much loss 
and difhculty One of the prizes was secured by 


* Pp Justiniani, lib vi p 126 
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a stratagem scarcely less extraordmary than that 
practised by Zeno himself A Venetian store-ship, 
crowding all sail upon her widely extended vane 
arms, bore down upon a Genoese galley, and the 
crew, when alongside, cutting all the ropes at the 
same moment, Ict fall every sheet upon the enemy’s 
deck, where the astonished marmers, strugglng 
hke birds m a nct, were compelled to surrender *, 
Zeno, with no less modesty in reportmg than 
valour in obtaming this success, in his ofhaal 
despatch to the Signory omitted all mention of 
his own wound = He claimed the victory to which 
he was justly cntitled, and which his prizes indis- 
pitably evimceed , and he added, that if his Officers 
hid fulfilled their duty, not one Genoese ycsvel 
would have been savedt = The haughty spint 
of Boucicault could ill brook tlis publication of 
his disgrace , and he replicd in a long, hasty, and 
intemperate cartel, addressed both to the Doge 
and to Zcno- In direct terms, according to the 
naked fashion of the times, hc threw the he in 
their teeth t, and, im order to establish lis own 
contrary assertions, confiding, as he said, m 
Divine justice, in the blesscd Mother of God, and 
in St George, he challenged cither of them to 
mect hun im the hsts, and offered lus opponent 
considerable advantage of numbers Ile would 
fight with five against six—ten against twelve— 
* P Justiniani, wt sup Inthe Saloon of the Grand Counce) was 
a Picture, by Bassano, representing this stratagem Sansovine 
Venetia deseritta, ib vin p 219, and Girolamo Bardi Dicharatone 
di tulte le Istorie che st contengono nei quadn, &c p 58, Ven 1587 
t The original despatch is given by Sanuto 


+ Their letters, he said, were mendacus plenas et dulia—certe mi~ 
randum, licet mentiend: vestra consueludo cognoscatur, &c 
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fifteen against eighteen—twenty against twenty- 
four , or, a8 a course which might better decide 
the question of naval superiority, lie would meet 
galley against galley, his own bemg manned by 
none but Genoese and French, that of his enemy 
by none but Venctians* The Signory disregarded 
this idle gasconade , and, content with the sub- 
stantial evidence of facts, they pointed to the cap- 
tured vessels which had been brought to port, and 
permitted the vanquished to prate about his 
victory 

An atrocious instance of cruclty, exlubitng a 
petty spimt of revenge most unworthy of a great 
nation, sulhed the glory of this trumph One of 
the prisoncrs, a Ficnchman, irntated by defeat 
and groaning under captivity, expressed a hope 
that he amight yet one day wash lis hands m 
Venctian blood = Phe evil omen of the Barbarian, 
says a courtly native Historian, erated on the cars 
of the Senators, and, with one voiec, they ordercd 
the nuscrable oflendcr to bc hangcd between the 
Red Columns{ — Sabellico neglects to add that, 
with a iefinanent of vengeance, they mstructed 
the executioner to gash the solcs of the expiring 
victim's feet, nn order that he might leave traces of 
his own iload on the pavement of the Prazztta, 
and thus more distinctly mark the tailure of his 
indiscreet aspnation t 

A tew months of stragelime hostilities succceded 
the Battle of Sapna Fiance at first appeared 


* Stella Annules Genuenses ap Muratoi, ayu 1.03 
+ Sabelhico, Decad 1 &b vin 
t Bemba, the continuator of the Chronicle of Dandolo, ap 
Mur xii 518 
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willing to support the declarations of Boucicault , 
and certain Venetian merchants, attending the Fair 
of Marseilles, were thrown mio prison and their 
effects confiscated Some trading ships also m 
the Greek Seas fell mto the hands of the Ge- 
noese cruizers— But, when Venice aroused herself 
and appeared to bc arming m earnest, she was 
met by submissions, and a neyvotiation terminated 
in Peace, on the basis of mutual restitution, 
and the payment of an mdemnity to the 
Venetians for then losses at Bervtus One 
monument of this short war endured cven to our 
own tines Timour fiecd, by them internal dis- 
ensions trom the observation of the two Buro- 
pean fects, pressed his conquests among the fast- 
resses of Albanna where a petty Prbe, the mhabi- 
tants of Parga, abuidoncd their ancient city, and 
took reofige on an nmyprecenable rock, m the sieht 
of Corfu, to wlich they @ave the name of ther 
former setdement Phe nerwhbourhood of a Ve. 
neta gartison soon rayitcd or compelled 
them to subnut to the protection of the — ty 
Repubho under which, however, they 
maimtamed a more than nomad mde pendence 
The spirit which mimated this noblc-mimdcd band, 
remained in ther desccnd ints aftcr a lapse of four 
centuries , and the admiration which an Mnglish- 
man cannot but profoundly cherish for thar pure 
love of freedom, is mimuled with bittamess of 
feeling when he brings to mind the causcs which 
led to their second cxp ttriation in 1$19 

The death of Galeazzo Visconti was the signal 
for anarchy throughout the Mil mesc States — All 
the three sons among whom he had divided his 
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power were minors, one of them was legitimate, 
and the Regency was administered by the widowed 
Duchess, Catarina of Visconti, a daughter of Ber- 
nabo The Council which assisted her was com- 
posed partly of Setar favourites of the late Duke, 
more distinguished for talent than for birth, partly 
of the ancient and powerful Nobility , and be- 
tween these discordant imterests reigned an 1ll- 
dissembled jealousy, which soon openly exnbited 
itself in deeds of violence and blood The State- 
prisons changed their mhabitants according to 
the predominance of either faction, and Cata- 
rina, not sufficiently strong for the open exercise 
of authority, employed secrct executions, and, it 
may be feared, yct darker means, to free herself 
froin those whom she most drcaded — Every town 
throughout Lombardy was 1. piey to the petty 
tyranny of some Noblc, who sought, amid the 
convulsions of lis Country, to establish in it a 
separate dommion = Of the neighbourmg Powers 
who might be expected to derive profit from these 
troubles, few were more to be fcared, for none 
had a heavier debt of myury to repay, than Fran- 
cesco da Carrara, and the Duchess early con- 
cihated him by the promised cession of Feltre and 
Belluno The Lord of Padua asked also for Vie 
cenza , but, through the mediation of Venice, he 
was content to withdraw this demand The Treaty, 
however, was vivlated by the Milanese at the time 
named for its completion, and Carrara, justly 
indignant at this new breach of faith, and having 

AbD Im vain appcaled to the Signory, from whom 

1403 he received an ambiguous answer, mvaded 
the Veronese, but was compelled to retire In 
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the followmg Spring, he concerted an alliance with 
a Pmnce who, though posscssing neither trea- a p 
sure nor territory , advanced pretensions which !404 

might be usefully employed Gulielmo della Scala 
Jaid claim to Verona, which had been wrested from 
his late father, Antonio , and he promised to return 
whatever assistance Carrara might afford lum to- 
wards the recovery of his patrimony, by engaging 
its whole force, when at his disposal, m the pro- 
jected attach upon Vicenza The enterprise was suc- 
cessful, parilv by secret communication with the 
mbabitants, partly by force of arms, the Paduans 
entered Verona, and proclaimed Della Scala its 
Lord = Scarcely a fortmight, however, after his 
1¢Storation, Gulielmo dicd of a discase with which 
le had been long afflicted, and so familiar was 
Italy with the poisoner’s cup, so bitter was the 
hatred fostered by the enemies of Carrara, so 
necessary did their own crimes render it that they 
should cndeavour to sully the memory of him upon 
whom they were perpetrated, that the death of 
his friend and ally has been repeatedly imputed 
to the Lord of Padua himself — If the loftiness of 
his general character, his frank, open, and undis- 
guiscd bearmg, his nobleness and generosity of 
spirit, are not in themsclves sufficient to disprove 
this detestable charge to our complete satisfaction, 
yet even those who judge men’s actions by the 
more staid and measured rules of utility, must 
consentto acquit him, unless they can discover an 
adequate motive for his guilt Hus interests, on 
the contrary, demanded that this Prince should 
live Della Scala left two sons, who were imme- 
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diately invested with their father’s mbheritance ; 
and 1f Carrara had assassinated Jus tried and faith- 
ful partisan, he must have done so only that he 
might substitute im his place two unproved and 
mnexpcrienced youths, who soon shewed themselves 
unworthy of lus confidcnec * 

This conquest of Verona had been undertaken 
without the approbation of Venice, and, before 
the attempt, Carlo Zeno had been despatched to 
Padua, with instructions to mediate between the 
disputants Carrara mflexibly repled that the 
fitting season was now come m which he might 
obtain satisfaction for his wrongs, and he refused 
to listen to the Ambassador's representation that 
Venice had left far greatur wrongs unrcvenged 
An evil omen was remarked as the Prmce mus- 
tered lis troops m the Palace-square of the 
captured atv He had delvcred his great ban- 
ner, bearmg a red Cros» on a white ground and 
quartcred with the arms of Carrara, to the custody 
of one of his noblest officers, and, as the stan- 
dard-bearcr fixed the staff im the rest at his saddle- 
bow, it fcll from jus hands, while murmurs were 
heard among the spectators, ‘ This 1s God’s yudgs 
ment !’+ Undismayed by this omcn, which seems 
to have decply impressed his followers, Carrara 
directed his eldest son, Francesco Terzo, to march 
on Vicenza, having previously expressed his wish 


* See the authorities cited by Sismondi (lix )on both sides Sa- 
vellico (Dec {i lib viii) does not hesitate to charge Carrara with 
the murder of Della Scala’s two sons, as well as of their father, 
But Sabellico wrote in fetters, and he had undertaken the impos 
sible task of extenuating the guilt and Infamy of his Country 

+ Andrea Gataro, 880 
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to the Princes Della Scala that one of them would 
precede him, but, little grateful for the :mportant 
benefit recently conferred upon them, they refused 
obedicnce When Francesco Terzo appcared be- 
fore the walls, he was rudely handled in a skir- 
mish, and compelled to withdraw to his camp, with 
a severe wound m the face On the following 
morning, loud shouts were heard from the city, 
mingled with the pealing of bells and the thunder 
of artillery, The banncr of Milan was lowered, 
and the dchehted coves of the young Carrara ima. 
gined that he beheld the ensign of his own [House 
unfurled im ats place The colours were very 
snular, and the distance was considerable , but as 
a cond standard rose over a nearer gate, hc de- 
scricd, with astonishment and mortification, the 
Winecd Lion of St) Mark Catarma had suc- 
cesstully negotiated with Venice , and Dal Verme, 
retaining all his deceased Sovercign’s hatred 
against Carrara, had prevailed upon the Duchess 
to baiter for the alhance of the Signory by sure 
rendermy Vicenza to their protection, ind, care- 
less of the loss to his Country, so as it did not 
confer bene fiton the Paduans, he admitted a large 
Venetian force within the walls, and achnowludged 
their supremacy 

This iniquitous negotiation must be attnbuted 
m great measure to the ambition felt by the Doge 
Steno, that his reign might be distinguished by an 
enlargement of territory , for although the Vene- 
tian Government was seldom choice as to its 
means of acquisition, and the bribe offcred was 
most allurmy, yet the Council hesitated till the 
Milanese advanced their biddings  Feltre and 
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Belluno were added to Vicenza, and the bargain 
was finally struck by the surrender of the whole 
territory on this side the Adige Even after these 
discussions, there was not wanting in the Council 
a feeling of justice and honour which, but for a 
stratagem of the Doge, might have prevented the 
nefarious compact He found a pretext to purge 
the Assembly of all those Nobles who were op- 
posed to lis design, yet, even then, the decision 
for which he struggled was at last confirmed by 
the majority of only a single voice 

The ncws of his unexpected disappointment was 
received by Francesco Novello with his customary 
evenness of temper He handed the despatch 
which announced it to Brunone and Antonio della 
Scala, and, with a bricf remark, ‘ Farewell to Vi- 
cenza! This arses from your refusal,’—he turned 
to some other business, while the perfidious youths 
Jost no timc in frainmg their own sccret arrange- 
ments with Venice In the Camp before Vicenza, 
however, a widely different spirit was manifested 
When a Trumpet from the garrison announced that 
the city had surrendered itself to the protection of 
Venice, Francesco Tcrzo ordered him to retire, 
and not to return without a safe conduct On the 
evening of the same day, the messenger rc-ap- 
peared with the pennon of Vicenza, and, in the 
name of Venice, commanded the Paduans to raise 
the siege and withdraw Francesco denied his 
authority, pomted to the arms of Vicenza on his 
pennon, which, had he been an Envoy of the 
Signory, would have borne their device , and then, 
with angry menaces of summary punishment if he 
returned, he dismissed him unhurt On the mor- 
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row, the same Trumpet again sought the camp, 
bearing now a Venetian pennon, but still unpro- 
vided with a safe conduct The outposts, a fe 
nant at these repeated insults to their Prince, 
hastily surrounded the messenger, put him to the 
sword, and threw lus body into the city ditch 
Francesco was displeased with the violence, but 
little antacipated the termble vengeance with which 
it Was to be repaid, and probably forgot the trans- 
action as msignificant * 

The Lord of Padua immediately hastened m 
person to Vicenza, and gave orders for an assault 
on tle very might of lis arrival Before, however, 
the t oops were put in motion, a Venetian courier 
placed mi Ins hands a despatch bearmg the leaden 
scal ut the Republic, which charged hun, on pam 
of immcdiate war, to desist from his enterprise 
He motantly countcrmanded the assault, and broke 
up, onthe next morning, for Padua Then, having 
fully ascertained the treacherous imtrigues which 
the two Princes Della Scala wore concerting with 
Venice, he threw them into confinement, and, 
procceding with the Lady Taddc i. to Verona, he 


* In relating thhs incident, we have folloncd the minute and pre- 
else narrative of Gataro (843), which beara with it strong marks of 
truth Daru has adopted another statement most hostile to Fran- 
cesco Novello, and has made Aim give orders for an outrage yct more 
crucl than the infliction of death—to cut off the nose and ears of the 
Trumpet, and send him back with a declaration of war Yet it ig 
plain that Francesco Novello at the time was in Verona, not at Vi- 
cenza Bembo, thecontinuator of the Chronicle of Dandolo, vouchcs 
for this barbarous mutilation, but attributes it to Francesco Terzo, 
with the addition of a cruel stupid, and unfeeling mockery,—* Let 
us make from this Trumpet the Lion of St Mark As the Lion 
posseaved both nose and ears, we are at a lose to discover the hidden 
point of this brutal jest 
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assumed its sovereignty mm his own name, as a 
punishment for the mgratitude of the masters 
whom he had restored, and who had proved them- 
selves undeserving Ilis chief wishes were now 
directed to an adjustment with Venice, but thc 
Signory was mnplacable They felt that Carrara was 
within their toils, and his destruction was resolved 
upon, so that to his offer of holding all his terri- 
tories m fee from the Republi, they replied only 
by demanding indannitics which he had not power 
to furnish, and they perpetually reverted to the 
murder of the Trumpet, as havyme placed hm 
without the pale of international law Even while 
his Ambassadors were receiving audiencc, the Doge 
gave orders to cut the embankment of the An- 
guillera in three places, thus, by pouring destruc- 
tion on his unoflendmg subjects, oflermg a fore- 
taste of the bitterness with which their Lord was 
to be visited = The Envoys were dismissed, and the 
banner of St Mark was raised on a bastion m the 
Paduan ternitory, which had been insulated by the 
inundation 

Francesco communicated to his Great Council 
the reycction of his proposals , and, that he might 
fall at least with digiity, he urged them to consent 
to war His design was opposed by Galeazzo de’ 
Gatan, the elder of the two Chroniclers who have 
guided us through these passages of History This 
faithful Senator pomted to the museries which 
Francesco Vecclio had brought down upon him- 
self and his Country, by rousing the unforgiving 
and unappeasable hatred of Venice Peace, he 
said, ought to be secured, be the terms what they 
might , for upon its conclusion depended the wel- 
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fare or the ruin of Padua This seasonable coun- 
sel was resisted, among others, by Amorato Pel- 
hiciaro, a rich merchant, who offered a thousand 
ducats towards defraying the expenses of war, 
and blindly prophesied that mght must prevail 
A brother Senator applauded the rash speech, and 
compared the orator to that Crastinus who struck 
the first blow for Ccesar against Pompey in Thes- 
saly , ‘ forgetting,’ as Gataro* touchingly winds 
up his vivid narrative of this debate, ‘ the lines in 
which Lucan curses that Crastius as the cause 
of all the blood that was shed in the cruel war 
that followed But to this opmion the Signor m- 
eli ed, and war was declared = Accursed be Amo- 
rata, the author of a measure which brought fast 
on the destruction of Padua, and the downfall of 
the noble House of Carrara” 

It was at Midsummer that Carrara solemnly 
denounced war against Venice — His sole ally was 
Nicolo d’Estc, Count of Fcrrara, upon whom, terri- 
fied by the overwhelming force of his enemies, little 
rehance could be placed = The command of thirty 


* Andrca Gataro, xv0 


+ Du tenon mortem, gue cunchsa pena paratur, 
Sed sensum post futa tu@ dent Crastine, mort! 
(uzjus torta manu commusit lancean bellum, 
Prmaque Lhessaliam Hoemano sanguine tenait 

Pharsaha, vii 470 


For him, ye (rods, for Crastinus, whose spear, 

With impious cagernesa, began the war, 

Some more than common punishment prepare ! 

Beyond the grive, long lasting plagues ordain, 

Surviving sense, and never ceasing pain ! 
Rowe, vii 697 


See also Cesar, De Bell Civ ili 91 99. 
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thousand Condottcerz was intrusted, by the Signory, 
to Malatesta of Pesaro, and Savello, a Roman 
Captam, and Carlo Zeno was attached to them as 
onc of the Provveditor. Carrara, after a suc- 
cessful incursion intothe Trevisano, confined hiun- 
self to the defensive, throwing up Imes and con- 
structing a series of entrenchments on its marshy 
frontiers , and one of these works appears to have 
struck the mvadcrs with extreme wonder In a 
fiw hours a ditch was formed, of great depth, and 
thirty fect im width, surmounted by an impregnable 
rampart, at which the Venetians, we are told, 
gazed with astonishment, firmly believing 1t to 
have been effected by the Devil, and not by human 
engmeers* The muster of the Paduan forces 
within these lines, as described by Gataro, might 
afford a subject for a Panter ‘ very one seem- 
Ing more eagcr than anothcr, they prcsented them- 
sclves with their best equpments They came 
with bright weapons, cmbroidered coats, and 
blazoned devices, mndicatmg the antiquity of their 
families—with naked cuirasses, burnished and 
blazing lhe the sun—targets and ghiaverms— 
arbalists and bows—bombardels, lances, and 
shields Their dear and much-loved Lord, wear- 
ing an embroidcred coat over his armour, glanced, 
with a proud and joyful eye, along the gallant 
line, and then inspected the men, squadron by 
squadron, shewmg a glad and gracious aspect, 
and addressing words of encouragement to them 
as he walked his horse slowly alongt’ Little, how- 
evcr, notwithstanding the natural strength of the 


* Andrea Gataro, 693 tId 897. 
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country which they occupied, could be hoped from 
twelve thousand men, opposed to nearly thnice their 
number , and the activity of Zeno ere long found 
means to penctrate their lines Undertaking a 
personal reconnoissance, on a September maght, 
sometimes wading to lus very shoulders, sometimes 
swimming in the marshes, he satisficd hinsc lf 
that the passage, though difficult, was practicable* 
When once assured that it was possible to effect 
it, he did not hesitate to make the attempt, and 
the whole territory beyond the Brcenta was specdily 
overrun mm consequence of his success Venice 
jad three powerful armics in her pay, her dis- 
vursements amounted to 120,000 ducats each 
inonth , and, smcc the days of Eredeuc Barba 
rossa, such an assemblage of troops had never 
been seen in Italy 

This frontier linc, however, was not maimtained 
by the invaders without much bloodshcd, Savello 
was attacked and beaten back from it, and the 
chance of battle led him to a personal encounter 
with Francesco Their lances were shivered at 
the first onset, and each swayed back to his 
horse’s croup, recovering thcmsclvcs, they drew 
their swords, and Carrara, with a single blow, 
which descended to his antagonists vizor, cleft the 
argent lion from Ins helmet His own crest un- 
derwent the samc fate , but asecond stroke dashed 
Savello’s yizor into fragments, and, his sword being 
at the same time broken at the hilt, he was com- 
pelled to spur his horse to flightt Malatesta, who 
was on 11] terms with his brother General, openly 


* Vita Caroli Zeni, ap Muratorl, xix 338 
* Andrea Gataro, 892 
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expressed satisfaction at this discomfiture , and not 
long afterwards, havmg incurred yet further sus- 
poe by hus i1mprudence, he was removed from 
us command, which was bestowed upon Savello 
The second line of d« fence presented obstacles 
not to be surmounted during thie campaign, and 
the hostile armies occupied their winter quarters 
towards the close of November A bitter domestic 
sorrow awaited Carrara in the death of the Lady 
Taddea, and while smartmg under tlus blow, yet 
more grievous to him than the dangers of his 
Principality, he received information that Savello 
had broken up from his cantonments, reoccupted 
his summer positions, and, m the very heart of 
December, guided to undetcnded passages by some 
seed whom he had bribed, had established 
umself in the rich Piovado di Sacco, the granary 
of Lombardy In an attempt to dislodge the m- 
vaders, Carrara was painfully wounded, and for 
awhile obliged to withdraw from active command. 
The arms of Padua had been no Jess unfortunate 
im the Veronese, where Francesco di Gonzaga, 
Lord of Mantua, and Giacopo dal Verme had 
gained most of the strong-holds The mhabitants 
of that district were ill affected to Carrara, and 
backward in his defence , and, even m his own 
more immediate Court and Camp, treachery was 
undermining the small remnant of his power, 
The Venetian army, after Savello’s defeat, had en- 
camped at Nogara, where, by its losses and di 
visions, it was reduced to twelve thousand men, 
while Carrara had now no less than sixteen thou- 
sand at lus disposal The position also of the 
Venetians was hazardous, for, uf the bank of the 
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Brenta in their rear were cut, retreat became 1m- 
possible, and Francesco, perceiving his advantage 
with a rapid eve, felt secure of victory His 
wound still kept him from the field, but he com- 
municated his plans to Count Manfredi dt Bar- 
biano, to whom, jointly with Francesco Terzo_ he 
dclegated the command = The Paduans, high m 
hope and eager for battle, marched for Nogara, 
which they reached on Christinas Eve, when the 
Generals desp itched a Trumpet bearme their gaunt- 
lets of defiance as a chulenec to Savello. tor 
combat on the morrow The news of his accept- 
aice was recenvcd with shouts of yoy Lite in the 
« cning, however, a messenger on horseback ar- 
rived from the Venctian camp, laden with presents 
from Savcllo to Manfredi They were such as the 
courtesy of war occasionally interchanges, Inxuries 
for the table, four large geese unpluched *, some 
water-melons, and a few flashs of Malvorsic, and, 
but for the message which wcompamied them and 
the subsequent conduct of Manfredi, they would 
not have occasioncd suspen The bearer sig- 
nificantly repeated to the Count the mstructions 
with which he had becn chargcd, ‘that he should 
not eat the fcathers”» Manfredi smiled and ac- 
cepted the presents, withm which it was afterwards 
baie twelve thousand ducats were concealed 
At day-break, when Francesco Terzo was mar- 
shally his Ime, Manfredi refused to take the 
field, and commenced a retreat On his appear- 
ance at Padua, Carrara, who felt no doubt of his 
treachery, spared his hfe, but stripped him of his 
command, and sentenced him to banishment. 

* Oche del Piovado—con le penne tutie morte Aundrea Gataro, Y11 
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The new year witnessed the defection of Nicolo 
of Ferrara [lis Capital was suffermg from 

AD scarcity, he was pressed on all sides by the 
Venetian forces, and his subjects were so 
unfriendly to the cause which he had espoused, 
that lic had reason to fear even for his hfe He 
concluded, theicforc, a separate Treaty, the chief 
terms of wlich involved the surrender of Polc- 
sina di Rovigo, and the dismantling of lus for- 
tresses The haughty Repubhe added one other 
condiion more dcerading to the digmty of a 
Sovercign—that he should repair to Venice in 
order to solicit pudon fiom the Doge, and to 
sweat that he would deny all suceour for the fu- 
tue to the Lord of Padua = This compulsory 
descition by his son-in-law was to Carrara more a 
subject of rcgict thin of complamt , but the trea- 
chery of a much nearcr connesion awakencd his 
mdignation as well as lus sorrow His  half- 
brother, Giacomo, the former companion of huis 
many dangcrs, had becn seduced by the Venetians 
to betray Padua into their hands, on condition of 
enjoying the wholc property of the Signor and 
the pillage of ten of thc wealthicst houses, of 
bemg presented with a Palace at Venice, being 
enrolled a Membcr of the Grand Council, and re- 
celving a payment of ten thousand ducats His 
sons, bitterly distracted by filial affection on the 
onc hand, and paramount duty to their Country on 
the other, while they denounced this conspiracy, 
stipulated for their father’s hfe ©The Criminal 
demied his guilt till confession was extorted by the 
rack , and, on comnuittal to the Giants’ Tower, stung 
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by remorse, or by apprehension of a painful and 
igmommious death, he suffocated bimself by the 
smoke of some straw with which his dungeon was 
rovided Has accompliccs were carned, riding 
backward upon asses, to the place of execution, 
where they were hanged, each by one foot to the 
gibbet, and left to perish m torture 
Disasters now thickened apace on all sides, and 
no hope of assistance remamced to Carrara, unless 
from the Florentimes, who still promised their suc- 
cour as soon as they should be disengaged from 
war with Pisa As the invaders approached nearer 
to has Capital, Carrara entrusted his two younger 
sons, Ubertino and Marsilo, wd other branches 
ot his family, with the larger portion of his trea- 
sure and jc wels, to the protection of these ancient 
alhes Francesco Terzo ably and valorously se- 
conded him m the Capital, while Giacomo, his second 
son, Commanded at Verona and, having secured 
the most dcfencelcss of those dear to him, m their 
asylum at Florence, Carrara himoeclf boldly con- 
fronted the peril which was now hourly increasing, 
since Savello had advanced to the verv walls of 
Padua, and closely invested it on the 12 of June 
Verona was still pressed by Gonzaga of Mantua 
and Giacopo dal Verme, and the Citizens, without 
attachnient to their present Governors, in order to 
escape the terrors of an assault, surrendered by 
capitulation A safe conduct was accorded to Gia- 
como, with which he secured the retreat of his Lady, 
Madonna Belfiore For himself, disappoimted in 
the return of a messenger whom he despatched to 
Padua, and apprehensive that his father had re- 
fused to confirm the Treaty, he attempted to escape 
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by night Though disguised, he was recognised 
by some peasants, who delivered him to the Prov- 
veditort, and by them he was immcdiately sent, 
under a strong escort, to Venice, wherc, on his 
arrival, he was thrown into the Prison of San 
Giorgio 

Verona having fallen, the blockadmg army was 
disengaged, and jomed the division before Padua, 
where, In addition to the other imseries of a siege, 
pestilence had commenccd its ravages While the 
enemy continucd to sprcad devastation over the 
open country, the neighbourmg villagers flocked 
within the walls in order to seck protection , and, 
anxlous to prcoserve such property as they could 
carry off, the y woe accompamed by large herds of 
cattle A maed tlnong of beasts and men crowded 
and cahausted the city, so that not only cvery house 
overflowcd with mbhabitants, but the Churches, 
Monastcrics, and Public Magazines were choaked 
with counticss swarms, while the porches and ar- 
cades of the open streets afforded a scanty shelter 
to multitudes otherwise wholly unprovided Food 
was soon wanting for tls overgrown population 
The cattle first began to die for want of fodder, 
and the wretched fugitives, pent withm I:mits far 
too contracted for their numbers, worn by fa- 
tigue, wcakcned by hunger, poisoned by the foul 
evhalations steaming from the corruption which sur- 
rounded them, contracted and propagated a fright- 
ful disease * An acute fever, attended with the 


* Gataro, from whom we are borrowing, might be supposed to 
write with Livy before his eyes Grave tempus et forte annus pes- 
trlens erat urht agrisgue, nec hominibus magi quam pecorn et aus- 
ere um mord: terrore populathons pecoridbus ugrestibusque wm urdem 
accepiis La conlumo mistorum omnis generis animantium ef 
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plague-spot and tumour, was generally fatal in 
threc days at furthest The deaths varied from three 
hundred to five hundred in each day, and, as ap- 
peared from a register kept in the Episcopal Palace, 
more than forty thousand individuals perished be- 
tween the end of June and the middle of August 
Among the victims of this mortality are noticed 
the elder of the two Gatari and Aldada Gonzaga, the 
consort of Franccsco Terzo The Princess was 
interred with as much pomp as the season of mi- 
sery permitted But the mode of bunal which the 
Chronicler desenbes as adopted for the many, suffi- 
cicntly avouches the horrors to which the Paduans 
wee subrected, and cannot fail to brmg to mind 
the like practice which prevailed among oursclves 
when London was last exposed to a snmilar cala- 
mitous visitation No one who has read the vivid 
pages of Dc Foe can have forgotten the daily 
gatherings of the dead, from housc to house, 
which he so distressmgly narrates and though the 
texture of that singular writer’s palmary Work 18 
fictitious, the materials from mh it 18 Woven are 
confessedly trustworthy = Lyvcry morning, says 
Gaataro, cara went round to receive the dead, and 
m every car were placed trom sixtcen to twenty 
corpses A crucifix and lantern were fixed on 
the pole im front, and cach car was attended by a 
Priest Deep trenches were opened m the bury- 
mg grounds of the Churches, and into them the 
corpses were thrown and covered with earth 
Since the destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of 


odore insohto urbanos, et agrestem confertum in arta tecta, estu et 


vigilia angebat, ministeriaque invicem ac contagia ipsa vulgabant 
mordos (i1i 6) 
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Troy, adds this eye-witness, never was any City m 
the world so overwhelmed as the unfortunate 
Padua *, 

The contagion, as may be supposed, was not 
wholly confined to the City , it penetrated to the 
Venetian Camp but more open quarters and am- 
pler supphes disarmed it there of much of its 
deadly power, so that not a day passed without an 
assault, and the two Carrara were ever foremost 
where danger summoned Even in this their ex- 
tremity, they secured an interest in the besiegmg 
army, and Venetians were found sufficiently 
blinded by the love of gam to hold treacherous 
communication with the fallmg Princes By 
means of billets fastened to the heads of arrows, 
and shot within the walls, intelligence was daily 
forwarded to them The traitors were discovered , 
two of them were Pricsts, and as if in imitation, 
or in refinement upon that death of lmgering 
horror which the Romans inflicted, when called to 
punish those whom they esteemed the most holy 
among their Ministers of Religion, these muise- 
rable criminals, haying been conveyed to Venice, 
were buried alive, with their heads downwards, 
between the fatal Columns 

Terms at length were proposed by Zeno, though 
indirectly, and without the authority of the Senate, 
to which Carrara appeared mclined to consent, 
and the Provveditore withdrew to Venice that he 
might obtain full powers for negotiation Dis- 
cipline became remiss in the Camp durmg his 
absence, and Carrara seized the opportunity as fa- 
vourable fora surtie It was his last feat of arms in 

* Andrea Gataro, 922 
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the open field, and never had he been more proudly 
triumphant At the head of fifty men, on the 
first dawn of the 17th of August, he issued from 
the Santa Croce Gate, and found the outposts un- 
sentinelled and the whole Camp buried in slumber, 
To fire the nearest tents, to put the sleepers and 
the fugitives to the sword, was the work of a few 
minutes , and, as the flames smead widely and 
furiously, a strong reserve poured im upon the 
terror-strichen and unresisting victims The glare 
of the burning Camp, however, aroused a division 
quartered at Moncclise, and that dctachment, to- 
pe her with such troops as Savello could rally, at 
ler oth made a stand = But, ere this, Carrara’s 
ob,ect was fully gamed, and he retired im good 
order within the City, after having inflicted severe 
loss upon is cnemy, and gained for himself a 
valuable booty The standard of St Mark was 
captured, and the damage sustained by the Vene- 
tians was estimated at not less than one hundred 
thousand ducats Savello received a wound which 
not long afterwards proved mortal, and a truce of 
ten days was requircd for the burial of the dead 
That truce was vet further prolonged on the 
return of Zeno, who learned with surprise the dis- 
asters which had been suffered during his absence 
He invited the Signor to a conference, and ‘ hay- 
ing touched hands and saluted,’ they sat down on 
the bank of the Brenta, and continued in long 
debate The Venetians offered to release Giacomo 
da Carrara, to present the Signor himself with 
sixty thousand ducats and thirty cars laden with 
his private property, and to allow their free trans- 
port to any spot he might select When Fran- 
VOL 1, 2P 
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cesco asked permission to consult his Citizens 
before he returned a final answer, Zeno jumped 
up, and said to lim, with a familar tone and ac- 
tion *, ‘Signor, if by this time to-morrow you 
shall not have put me in possession of Padua, you 
need have no hope of Peace with Venice, and by 
the faith of a true Knight I swear to be ever after 
your deadly foe’ This warning was unhappily 
thrown away Resisting the advice of lus Council, 
and lending a more willing ear to a flattering de- 
spatch wlich at the moment he received from Flo- 
rence, and which urged him to hold out by the 
promise of speedy succour, through the fatality, 
says Gataro, which scemed to attend the House of 
Carrara to its destruction, he refused the terms, 
and prepared anew for defence 

One by one his few remammg Castles were 
gained by force or fraud, till Galcazzo t of Man- 
tua assumed the command beforc Padua, and, on 
the 2d of November, attempted to storm He 
was repulsed at all pomts, himsclf received three 
lance thrusts, and was forced headlong from the 
rampart, at a spot at which Francesco was per- 
sonally engaged, and not improbably, as it seems, 
by his very hand = Bembo also, one of the Prov- 
reditor?, was woundcd, and, although a Lreach was 
effected by the proneers, the scaling ladders and 
engimes were abandoned, and the assailants re- 
tired with loss and in confusion To remove 
this disgrace, and to bring the siege to a close, 
new engineers were despatched from Venice, but 

* Allora Messer Carlo Zeno si levd in pred € prese. ul Signore nel 


petto, ¢ crollandogli te vesti disse = Andrea Gataro, 926 
t See the Note at the end of the Chapter 
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therr approaches were skiltully met by counter- 
works wherever they were attempted Opposite 
to a covered way directed to the Gate de’ Liom, 
Francesco drew a deep ditch within the wall, and 
raised a strong mound parallel to it, lnnself, 
lus son, and the chief Nobles assisting to carry 
earth The bese gers, irritated by the obstmacy of 
this protracted de fence, menaced the Citizens with 
eatermination, and discharged verclons * within 
the walls, laden with messages of terror Ten 
davs were allowed tor their ultumatum, and it, at 
the close of that period, they stil continucd to ree 
gist it Was announced that cvery thing should be 
ray ced by fire and sword, and that the tate of Zara 
and of Candia should be renewed in that of Padua 

The middle of November had arrived, and Fran- 
cosco Terzo, hopeless of further contcst, urged 
lus Father to capitulate, but the Signor spoke of 
aid from France and ffungarv, of a thousand 
lanccs vreads on thar march under the Count his 
brother, and of a fleet which Genoa was cquppmg 
In his heart he had no real cxpectation but from 
Florence , and the Citizens, littl deceived by these 
glittenng prospects, at length shewed symptoms 
of msubordmation  Sccd-time had been lost, 
their live-stock was destroyed , their Country was 
a desert They appeared in arms before the 
Palace, and there extorted a promise from thei 
Signor, that unless some of the great changes 
Which he foreboded should take place within ten 
days, it should then be Peace or War at thir plea- 
sure They were much gratified with this assur- 
ance, says the Chroniclcr, and lovingly took leave 

* Lat verutum, asbort spithke (veru) spear or arrow 
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and withdrew Not all, however, were thus con- 
tented , for, on the melt which succeeded, the 
Santa Croce Gate was betrayed by its sentinels, 
and the first act of the Venctians, upon entering, 
was to put to the sword the traitors who admitted 
them Canara, roused by the tumult, flew to at- 
tempt the 1ccovery of the Gate, whence, overpowered 
by numbers, hc retired contesting every street, and 
endeavouring to gain time so that the mhabitants 
might throw themselves mto the strong fortifica- 
tion of their innermost precinct ‘The tocsm rang 
to arms, few, howcver, obcyed the summons, or, 
if they did so, 1t was to save their property, not to 
second their Prmnce After the most gallant and 
unavailing efforts, Cairaia, perceiving himself 
abandoncd, demanded a safc conduct to the Camp, 
where he was received by Galcazzo and the Prov- 
veditor:2 With grave and stately courtesy, they 
listened to the expression of his wish to submit, 
and lus mquiry as to conditions, and then replied 
that they were not invested with power to ratify a 
Treaty, but that they would accept the surrender, 
and ascertain the pleasure of the Signory It 
was with difficulty that Francesco restrained his 
mounting mdignation as he rose to withdraw, 
saying, that luis defences were still good, and that 
he would throw himself mto the citadel In re- 
turn, 1t was proposed to him that he should pro- 
visionally resign the whole City and its fortresses 
into the hands of the Provvedito77, while he ne- 
gotiated with Venice He hesitated a few moments, 
and then turning to Galeazzo, addressed him. 
«Captain, it is into your hands that I will instantly 
surrender my City and my Castle, if you will promise 
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upon knightly faith and honour to restore them 
as \ou receive them, if I fail im coming to accord 
with the Signory’ Galeazzo gave the desired 
ledge, and Carrara returned to Padua to select 
hie Ambassadors, eight of whom were named by 
the Burghers, two bv lumself On their arrival 
at Venice, the former were admitted, the latter 
were refused audience by the Doge — Great pains 
were taken to separate the interests of the Citizens 
from those of their Lord, and the reservation of 
their privileges was tendered if they would but 
trea independently of Carrara 
Vhe Prince meantime, m full confidence of 
security, returned to the Camp, and partook, with 
Gale azzo, of a soldicr’s board, at which Mestre was 
appointed as the place of confercnce with the Am- 
bassadors on the followmg day = On that day, 
howcver, Padua was occupied, contrary to the er- 
press stipulation of her Lord, by Venetian troops, 
and the keys and ensigns of authority were deli- 
vered, not to Galcazzo, but to the Proviedilori 
The Citizens appearcd carcless of the change, 
yet, 1f worn down by miscry they had lost thar 
attachment to Cuirrara, they at least tcstific l no 
joy at the accession of their new masters Carrara 
too Jate perceived that he was betrayed, and ap- 
pealed to Gonzaga for the fulfilment of lis pledge 
That pledge was renewed , the Mantuan assured 
him afresh of protection, and of the restoration 
of his City if the Treaty should be rejected He 
vaunted the generosity of the Signory, and proposed 
to accompany the Prince and his son to Venice 
Earnestly did Francesco Terzo protest against 
this peridous step Better would it be, he said, to 
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shut themselves up in their Castle, and set fire to it 
with their own hands, than thus tamely to bare 
their throats to the knife of their butchers ‘ Fa 
ther, 1f we go, we go to certain death , nevertheless 
you gave me life, and my obedience 1s always 
due to you*’ Without means of resistance, and 
either unwilling to mistrust that honour to which 
he had confided, or totally unapprehensive of the 
atrocity which the Signory meditated, Carrara 
signified his assent to Galeazzo’s proposition 
The voyage might have awakened suspicion of 
their fate, for they were conveyed m a covered 
boat, under a numerous guard, and, on landing 
at San Giorgio, where they passed the night, the 
were received by the infuriated populace with dae 
ening shouts of ‘ Death to Carrara' Galeazzo 
left them on the following morning, in order that 
he might mtercede with the Signory, but his 
efforts were unavailing, and he never returned. 
It 18 probable that he was sincere , that he deeply 
felt the stain cast upon his honour by the violation 
of farth into which he had been entrapped, and that 
he either testified resentment which brought down 
upon him the secret vengeance of a Government 
to which forgiveness was unknown, or fell the 
victim of remorse and a deeply wounded spint 
He survived but a short time after this trans- 
action ft 


® Andrea Gataro, 937 

t See the supplementary Note at the end of the Chapter Gataro 
has Httle respect for the fidelity of Galeazzo he bursts out against 
aim in the following impassioned words Oh fede vceramente 
canma di Galeaszo da Mantoua, ¢ traditmc: promesse fatte a 
rovina ¢ sradicamone della nobiitssuema Casa daCerrara! 987 
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Amid the yells of the rabble, Carrara and his 
gon were led to the Hall of the Great Council, 
where they knelt before the feet of the Doge 
Steno, after a pause, raised and seated them, one 
on each side of his throne He then reminded 
them of the deep obligations of their House to Ve- 
nice, and of the evil return which they had offered, 
and his reproaches were received submussively, 
and answered only by intreaty They were re- 
manded to San Giorgio, and confined during the 
deliberation of the Council, m which banishment 
to Cy prus or Candia, imprisonment on those 
Islands, or in the State dungeons of the Capital, were 
geverall, proposed For the present, 11 was de- 
termined that they should be placed in a cage*, 
and some deference was shown to their station by 
the assignment of a scrvant and six yentlemen as 
constant attendants Meantime, durmg the re- 
quisite preparations, they were transfcrred to the 
Prisons adjoining the Ducal Palace , and in that 
gloomy abode the Signor found Giacomo, his 
second son, who had been in captivity for five 
months, and who was ignorant of the further dis- 
asters of his family The mterview was imex- 
pressibly touching They were permitted to 
remain together for a few days, and were then 
placed in separate cells 

A month had passed, and the fate of the pri- 


* Conclusero di far fare unu gabbia sopra la Salu che 3 1n Torre 
sella, ¢ tut mettere el Signore e¢ i figlioh, e che ognt giurno an 
dassero sm Gentiiuomin a stare con lora, ¢ dar lore un famiglio che 
ght servisee, e st futta provisione che honoratamente potessero vivere 
Andrea Gatero, 94d, 
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soners appeared still undecided The Venetians 
hesitated to consummate their crime, and willing, 
piobably, to divide its infamy with another, they 
seized the opportunity aflorded them by the arrival 
of Giacopo dal Verme, the bitterest enemy of the 
House of Carrara He presented himself before 
the Council of X, and declaimed at great length 
against the captive Princes They had already, 
he said, been once dethroned, but they had arisen 
again to greater power than before Their talents, 
their energy, then hereditary animosity to Venice, 
the devotion of thar subjects, sufhuently avouched 
by the great suffermge which they had recently 
endured with scarcely a murmur, thirty years of 
mutual myuries—all these were adduced as fur- 
nishing so many reasons of State for their destruc- 
tion Imprisonment was but a weak and futile 
provision, and the Grave was the only cell in 
which the Republic could immure such prisoners 
with safety The X gladlv consented to the rea- 

sonings of Dal Verme, and, on the 17" of 
A> © January, Frate Benedetto, a faithful servant 

of God, who had frequently acted as con- 
fessor to the elder Carrara, was instructed to an- 
nounce the sentence The Signor performed his 
devotions, confessed, and received the Eucharist , 
and when the Pnest withdrew, two Members of 
the Council of X, two others of the XL, a 
wretch named Bernardo de’ Piivuh, as clnef 
executioner, and twenty assistants, entered the 
cell Unwilling to fall tamely, and disclaimmng 
the authority which had condemned him, the 
Prince seized a stool, the sole furniture of his 
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chamber, and fora while successfully defended him- 
self, tall the tragedy at Pomfret*, m our own EHhs- 
tory, was renewed in his person Ovcrpowered by 
numbers, he was stricken down, and Priuh, 
standing over him till he expired, straneled hun 
with a bow-strmg On thc following day, the sons 
were prepared tor thar fate by the same holy 
messengcr who had performed the sad office to 
their parcnt They embraced and partcd tenderly 
Francesco was first Ied out to the cell which had 
becn occupied by his father, and strangled on the 
sam?2 spot by the sume hand The crvecutioner 
the: returned to Giacomo with a hollow voice he 
ashe Lif the decd was done, commended huinself to 
Heaven, and sought permission to write to lus Lady, 
Belfiore The youth, and the firm, though gen- 
tle, bearing of their last victun might have wrung 
pity from any hearts but those of Venetian Sc- 
nators ‘ He was in lis twenty sixth ye or,’ says 
Gataro, ‘ tall, and as handsome a Cavalier as any 
in Lombardy, fair like his mother, thoughtful, 
mild-tiempered, and a lover of God, his address 
was uncommonly sweet and wmning, lis ar an- 
gelic \ct was he Jugh-spinted, active, and brave 
If he had lived he would have becn another 
Scipio Afrcanust’ Having finished lis brief 
letter, he knelt, and while repeating ‘ Lord, mto 
thy hands | commend my spirit,’ he was strangled 
by Priuh 

The bodies of the young Princes were thrown 
into a boat, and conveyed to the Church of San 
Marco Baccallare, where they were interred care- 

* Richard II 
¢ See also Andrea de Redusiis, ap Muratori, xix 818 
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lessly and without any rites of sepulture, that of 
Francesco himself received a eee of funeral 
honours Habited, like his deceased Father, in a 
rich suit of Alexandrian velvet, his sword girt round 
his waist, and his golden spurs upon lus heels, 
he was conveyed to San Stefanvu A stone in the 
cloister of that Church, without an mscription, 
but marked with a singular device *, denotes the 
resting place of the last and murdered Lord of 
Padua t 

The vengeance of the Republic, though glutted 
with blood, was still unsatiated There yet remamed 
two sons of Francesco, who had eluded her deadly 
grasp, and a price was set upon their heads Four 
thousand florms were offered to any one who 
would deliver either of them alive to the Signory , 


«\® « |Can this be interpreted PATAVINVS ? It is suid in the 


later Editions of the Forestier Illuminato to mean Pro normé Ty 
rannorum, to which words no very distinct meaning appears to be 
attached 
+ The family name of Carrara, like that of the Scottish Macgre- 
gors,was proscribed A branch of the House which still exists, or did 
exist not long ago, at Padua, was compelled to adopt the name of 
Pappa fava (L’ Art de verifier les Dates, iii 665), a sobriquet the 
origin of which has been traced as follows hy Gaturo (ap Mur xvil 
85) Marsiletto da Carrara, Signor of Padua for one short month 
before his assassination, 1n 1345, when a boy, was lodged, during a 
Pestilence which raged in the Capital, in a Monastery at Brondolo 
‘Now in all the great Religious houses it 1s an ancient custom to 
have vegetable broth at dinner every day of the week On Monday 
it is made of beans (fave), on Tuesday of haricots, on Wednesday of 
chick peas, and so on. Marsilietto was so fond of beans that it 
always appeared a thousand years to him till the Monday came 
round, and, when it did, he devoured the beans with such delight 
@8 Was a pleasure to behold He was, therefore, nicknamed Pappa 
fava (Bean-glutton) by the rest, and his descendants have retained 
the name’ 
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three thousand to him who would assassinate them 
Yet, in spite of this proscription, Ubertino, the 
elder, died a natural death at Florence, in 1407, 
and thirty years must elapse from the events which 
we are now considering, before, m the more vio- 
lent fate of Marsilio, we terminate the History of 
the injured and illustrious Line or Carrara 





Hatt of the I ords of Padua, 
from Trrian 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
To page 434 


I have retained the name Galeazzo in deference to the 
gentral voice of Hustorians, anacnt and modern, never- 
theless I fcel a strong conviction that it was Francesco 
di Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, and not his General, Ga. 
leazzo, who commanded before Padua, and to whom Car- 
rara sunenderecd All anthorities agree that Francesca, 
ey with Giacopo dal Verme, commanded at the siege of 

erona, and that, after the surrendcr of that City, they both 
marched to unite themselves with Savello at Padua Tha 
first mention of Galeazzo occurs afte: the death of Savello, 
and Ae 1s then madc the chet actor in the subscquent trans- 
actions  Sabcllico, a writer of far more elegance than accu- 
racy, shows that even in hns time there wis a doubt respecting 
the name ‘ Ga/eaciuus Grumellus Mantuanus uh in impe- 
stum, decreto Patrum, successit Quidam auctores non Gru 
mellum sel Gonzazam, ac Franciser Prinuis fratrem eum 
JSursse tradun? (Dec We Lib 8 p 432) Laugier, Sismondi 
and Daru adopt Galcazzo in silence The learned authors 
of L’ Art de berifier les Dates do not hesitate to substitute 
Francesco di Gonzaga Firangos de Gonzague avoit en- 
gagé Frangors Carrara a se rendre a Fenise pour trater en 
personne ses wnterets avec fe Doge, Passurant qu'il y seroit en 
toute surete Id fut en consequence tres afflige de vurr les 
Fénetiens arréter Franyos Carrara et le fare peru cruelle- 
ment dans sa prison, ainsi que ses enfuns (in 665) 

The most important early testimony in favour of Francesco 
di Gonzaya 1s that of Mario Kquicola, who wrote within a 
century of the tragedy of Carrara, and who, from his con 
nexion with the Mantuan Court (he was Secretary to Isa- 
bella d’Kste, consort of Giovanni Francesco I1 , Marquis of 
Mantua), must have possessed authentic information In 
his Commentari Mantouam occurs the following passage 
Paolo Savello, Barone Romano, fu eletto all’ impresa di es- 
pugnar Padoua Il Gonzaga fu preposto contra Verona, ta 
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guale era difesa da Giacopo Carrara, fighuolo di Francesco 
wi grorane L’Aliprand: scitve che tl Gonzaga hebbe Ferona 
per fc Fenctiam, e che detto Grucopo fuggendo fu futto pri- 
grone ad Hostigha e mandato in benetia, che fu allo 23 da 
Giugno, 3403, e Lanno seguente 1 predet Venetrani hebbero 
Padoua parimente con gh auspicn del fore Camtano Fa an- 
cesco Gonzaga Donato de’ Preti, la diligenza del quale fu 
grande in iscrivere le cose de’ suot tempr, if Platina nella bita 
@ Innocenzo F ll,e Gwran Filippo nel supplimento, nominano 
Francesco Gonzaga tn quella impresa secondo la verita M 
A Sabelhco nomina un Galeazzo Grumello Mantouano, e 
dubita se if Gonzaga 0 if Grumello fosse sostituito in luogo ds 
Paolo Savello, ect affirma il Gonzaga cssere fratello det 
Prencipe di Muntoua Francesco, che me pare un sogno 
benche anche 11 Corto dica Galeazzo Gonzaga, dopo la morte 
di Pc olo Savello haver havuta la cura dell? essercito ch era 
cont): Padowa After recounting the murder of Carrara, 
¥ quicola continucs, Onder! Gonzaga ritorno non molto sodias 
fatto di quel Senato, percoche, come dicono, havea essortato 
Carrara ad andare in benetia, ¢ wi col Duce trattar le cose 
sue, promettendogl che beramente andarcbbe, e sicuro tor 
narebbe, se non trovasse conditione d’ accordo, e che le cose 
sarebbono restate nelio stato ch egh ke lasciaca, delche nulla 
Su da Fenctian ossercvata (Lib n p 127) 

Galeazzo was killed at the siege of Trecco, in May, 1406 
(Sanuto, $34), a death which affords no room for the sus- 
picion which we have adopted, in the text, from Sisntondi, 
Ml ressentit et manifesta peut-eire une manierc provoquante 
sa profonde indignation pour Labus coupable quon fursort de 
sa parole, le Senat ne souffrott pas volonturs les reproches 
de ses gens de guerre et Galeaz mourut au bout dc peu de se- 
mames (ch lix p 123) Francesco di Gonzaga died in 
March, 1407 His character, as represented by Equicola 
from Poygio, is that of a man deeply sensitive on points of 
honour, and who would, therefore, suffer most acutely from 
a recollection of the base and cruel deed in which he had 
been made an involuntary tool Huomo savio, e che pis 
stima facea della fede duta et del giuramento, che di niun’ 
altra cosa offertagl: (128) 

It 1s not probable that Carrara would have relied upon 
the protection of a subordinate Mantuan rather than that of 
Carlo Zeno. On the other hand, af the Pmuce of Mantua 
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were himself present, there 1s yood reason why Ae should be 
selected The Lord of Padua mght prefer offering his 
submission to the Lord of Mantua rather than to a Venetian 
Provveditore, but surely he would chuse the first delegate 
of a powerful Republic and that delegate the most renowned 
warrior of his time, before the mihtary representative of the 
Chief of a petty district 

Two remarkable single combats, m wiuch this Galeazzo 
was engaged, are recorded in the Chronicon Tarvisenum of 
Andrea de Radusns One was fought in France witha 
gigantic Enghshman, whom the Chronicler names Rudbinus 

ovedius (Robin Newman ?) This champion had already 
been seven times victor in simular combats, and no French- 
man could be found who would accept his challenge The 
two Knights entered the hsts on foot, and Novellus, who 
bore a huge tron battle-axe, swung it round his head with 
the most terrific force , but Galcazzo avoided the blow by 
springing aside with great agility as if descended, and, 
jumping upon his antagonist, while he was again endea- 
voung once more'to 1aise his ponderous weapon, felled him 
by a single stioke owthe back of the head At the entrcaty 
of the King of France he spared his prisoner’s lite, and ree 
ceived, in cansequcnce, a pension of sx hundred golden 
ducats fiom the Royal bounty The second duel occurred at 
Padua, in the prescnce of miny noble Venetians = It was 
fought, as we imagine, with the Marechal de Boucicault 
( Bucrcaldus Francigena), but it terminated by the interfer- 
ence ot the Judyes of the field, wathout bloodshed, or the aa- 
signment of victory to either party (ap Murat xx $15) 


